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A Bill “To 
Lengthen Life” 


An Oklahoma Senator has 
introduced in Congress 
‘*a bill to lengthen life.’’ 
Of course you can prolong 
life by the enforcement 
of certain sanitary laws. ° 
But you cannot create : 
longevity by legislation 
for a person who eats 
foolishly and lives 
unwisely. 




















Health and long life come 
from eating simple body- 
building foods that are 
easily digested. Every 
element that “€ 4 es | 
the body needs Oc! ee aoe 7 ea 2 ' 
is found in eo a > iar 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
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and it is prepared in a digestible form by the best process ever discovered 
for rendering the whole wheat a perfect food. Only perfect whole grains of 
wheat are used and these are steam-cooked, shredded and baked in the 
cleanest, finest food factory in the world. 


Shredded Wheat is not only a perfect food, but 
it will prolong life and increase the happiness 
of the housewife by saving her from kitchen 
drudgery. Being ready-cooked and made in 
biscuit form it is so easy to prepare a meal 
with it in combination with poached eggs or with 
baked apples, sliced bananas or other fruits. 
As a simple breakfast cereal with milk or cream 
it is deliciously nourishing and satisfying. 


Made by THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Peace and Plenty 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 




























SIOVERTY destroys a man’s courage and weakens his 
) natural inclination to look you in the eye and tell the 
truth. 8% Money 1s the counter in this game of life. And 
while we do not love Money for its own sake, we 
realize that it is only money that can ward off want, 
woe, wretchedness—perhaps starvation—when earning 
power is gone. And eaming power, for all of us will surely go some 
time — this we know. {Money stands between you and the fear of 
want. When you insure your life you insure your peace of mind. 
Also, you insure the peace of mind of those who depend upon you. It is 
not want that eats out our hearts, and renders our work nil: it is the fear 
of want—worry, apprehension, uncertainty, doubt. $% Life-insurance means 
assurance. I believe that nothing will increase a man’s earning power so much 
as the feeling that he is an insurable proposition, and has made all snug against 
stormy weather, and even mortal shipwreck itself.» Yet money in a lump sum 
in the hands of those not versed in finance is a burden, and sometimes a men- 
ace. It lays them open to the machinations of the tricky and dishonest, also 
—the well meaning men of the Colonel Sellers class who know just how to 
double it in a month.§8 Realizing these things, and to meet a great human 
need, the Equitable is now issuing a policy, which instead of being paid in a 
lump sum, gives a fixed monthly payment as long as the beneficiary shall live, 
payable for twenty years in any event. It works either way. It will provide 
an income for your own future if you live. It will provide an income for your 
wife (or your son, daughter, ‘mother, father, sister or other dependent) if you 


die. And if you both live, it will protect you both. 
—SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSLSSSSSS_E_SHSH‘_Q5[=_ Ss 
*‘Strongest in the World’’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there—Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 




















THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to provide a monthly life income 
Jetdpaenihedsssecvovsecpabetenswicubiowal payable at my death to a person now..,..................years of age? 
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THE HONOR IS OURS 


Seger as the Official Organ of the Camp- Fire Club of America, 
not on ly enters upon a new and revitalized epoch i in its history but 
good-will with which it is held by America’s leading sportsmen 


By receivin 
FIELD AND S RE 
greatly enlarges the confidence an 
and naturalists. 

We consider it a great honor to be affiliated with the Camp-Fire Club, not only because of 
the respect they have gained i in the protection of our Forests, Fish and Game, but also because 
each individual member is a man of the better type and one whose stamp of approval FIELD 


AND STREAM is glad to bear. 





This new connection a FIELD AND STREAM a ver 
efinite and defined purpose which wil 
the broad minded advocates of Protection, Preservation and Conservation, who are, a 


viduality, not to belittle a 


the real sportsmen. 


marked and distinctive indi- 
enlist and win the su port of 
after all, 
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we TREAM. the liability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
TREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. 
cover the purchase or exchange of all live stock, asin such transactions 
there is often dissatisfaction, even where both parties are honest and sincere. 


AND S 


This guarantee does not 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; 
$25.00; eighth page $12. 50; one inch single column, 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 


half page $50 00; quarter page 
29. 


Classified advertising 5c. 


an inch, Special rate to subscribers 


«<. 














‘ter page 


tising 5c. 
bscribers 
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For Health and Enjoyment 





WHEN YOU’RE HUNTING 


for an enjoyable stimulant you’ll hit the bull's eye if you take 


UNDERBERG BITTERS 


After a long tramp in the woods and you're all tired out, a glass of these Bitters will do more 
to revive you than anything you could take. 


These Bitters are a wonderful aid to digestion and insure a hearty enjoyment of your meal 
Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 


. . 
Enjoy able as a Cocktail and better for you 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
7 Ask for Uxnprersere Booklet free. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, sence 1546 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 





















D428 2OLH 


@ The lightest American shotgun. 


@ Thirty 20 gauge shells weigh one pound 
less than thirty twelve bore shells. 


@ You can get into action quicker and it won't 
tire you. 

@. Penetration better than a big bore—its shooting 
will surprise you 

@. Beautiful catalog in colors FREE. 

@ Eighteen grades, 20, 16, 12 and 10 gauge 

$17.75 net to $400 list. 


BOX.11, ITHACA, N.Y. 





ITHACA GUN COMPANY, 








We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FIELD AND STREAM offers its readers the following subscription 


bargains at as low a price as can be secured for the coming year: 


Everybody's $ pe > ee eee 

ee 1.50 ES $1.50 
McClure’ ...s...ss. > $4.05 Everybody's ......... $3 30 
World’s Work....... 3-00 | Woman’s Home Com. 1.50 - 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 


Hunter, Trader & 


Recreation Laces eee $3.00 ) 
Pha on gt $295 MeCture’s 2.-........ 1.50 > $3.95 
50 


Field and Stream..... :; Field and Stream.... 1.50) 

, ice $1.50) 
Delineator “220.0... 1.0} GD QO — Ptorial Review "1-00 $3.05 
Field and Stream.... 1.50) ” Field and Stream.... 1.50 


Review of Reviews. ..$3.00 AMMOVICER  o0icicsccss 


, eee | eee $1.50 
Ee ree 1.50 ¢ $3 95 Good Housekeeping. . $2.90 
Everybody’s ......... | ” DeMMEROT ..n.6cscssss 1.00 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 


Fiampton’s ....5 0656 $1.50 
American Boy ...... 20} $3.10 


Field and Stream.... 1.50 


Cosmopolitan ........$1.00 
Woman's Home Com. 1.50 $3.05 
50 


Field and Stream.... 1.5 


GREAT OUTDOOR TRIO 


RECREATION -_ -; $3.00 
OUTING - - . 3.00 
FIELD & STREAM - 1.50 $5.20 


Everybody’s ......... $1.50 Woman's Home Com. $1.50 

Cosmopolitan o« TO $3.05 ere 1.50 $3 30 

Field and Stream.... 1.50 Field. and Stream.... 1.50 ° 

eee $1.00 pS eee $2.00 

Hampton's Tree eee 30 | $3.05 Motor Boating....... ic | $3 35 

Field and Stream.... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 . 

Boys’ Magazine ...... $1.00 Delineat 00 

Woman's Home Com 1-50 | Gg (YES Hampton's 022220590 

McClure S pike asia S:¢ ‘2 Review of Reviews... 3.00 $4.85 

Field & Stream...... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 

Boys’ Magazine ...... $1.00 . . ; 

Good Housekeeping.. 1.25 Pictorial Review. .... .$1 — 

Everybody’s ......... 1.50 .05 Woman's Home Com. 1.50 $3 80 

Field and Stream.... 1.50 Delineator .......--- ged . 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 

I yay os¥rk ala eiarace $1.50 





Pielinestor .......6.. ‘ 
Woman's "Sines Com. ; ~ $4. 1 0 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 
FIELD AND STREAM may be added to any combination adver- 
tised in any magazine or subscription catalogue at $1.10 additional 


Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 24-26 East 21st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


eee $3.00 
ee 1.50 \ $5.60 
50 


Field and Stream.... I. 
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ALL PUBLICATIONS LISTED BELOW WHEN ORDEKID 


Select Your Year’s Reading 


BY OUR SIMPLIFIED CLUBBING PLAN 


ALONE MUST BE SUBSCRIRED FOR AT FULL REGULAR RATES 


To determine a special subscription price on your choice of 
periodicals with Field and Stream—write down the numbers pre- 
ceding periodicals desired, add them up and multiply the total by 


jive. 


This will give you the cost in dollars and cents. 








58 Multiplied by 5 = $2.90 


Example 
20 PEARSON'S 
16 DELINEATOR 
2 FIELD AND STREAM_ | 


22 








Use this for your Subscription List 





FIELD AND STREAM 











PUBLICATIONS MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 


30 Adventure Tne 
37 Advertising and Selling... 2.00 
22 Ainslee’s Magazine ....... .80 
20 All Story Magazine ........ 1.00 
Be BOD BO okcccccccvncs 1.00 
55 American Homes & Gardens 3.00 
20 American Magazine ........ 1.50 
22 American Photography 1.50 
ee erent ee 1.00 
77 Atlantic Monthly .......... 4.00 
Se GEE nba rerescoesee 3.00 
10 Beautiful Homes .......... -50 
2 Le ear 1.00 
Be GE CUED 6 0-0650.00 009: 60 0008 1.50 
De ED cvcccccvcscese 2.50 
Lk 2 are 1,00 
15 Boys’ Magazine ...... 1.00 
fe are 1.00 
SY CE écogetodusesecdsees 1.00 
ee 4.00 
23 Christian Endeavor World.. 1.50 
30 Christian Herald : os ae 
110 Cellier’s Weekly 5.50 
20 Columbian Magazine ....... 1.50 
15 Correct English .. 1.00 
17 Cosmopolitan 1.00 
22 Country Gentleman - 1,50 
65 Country Life in America.... 4.00 
35 Current Literature ......... 3.00 
16 Delineator ..... 1.00 
Ore Tr ree 75 
ES ae 3.00 
17 Dressmaking at Home . 1.00 
47 Education (new) ........... 3.00 
23 Educational Foundations ... 1.25 
17 Electrician and Mechanic 1.00 
24 Electrician and Mechanic 
(after Jan. 1, 1911) .. 1.50 
22 Etude (for all Music Lovers) 1.50 
re -50 
8 Everyday Housekeeping 50 
9 Every Woman's Magazine .. .50 
8 Farm and Fireside ......... -50 
17 Farm Journal (5 years).... 1.00 
22 Field and Stream ......... 1.50 
47 Forest and Stream ........ 3.00 
fo rer 2.50 
40 Fra Magazine .............. 2.00 
cL | NE OSrne rae 1.50 
36 Gardening (new) .......... 2.00 


20 Good Housekeeping $1.25 
27 Green Book Album 1,50 
22 Hampton's ; 1,50 
20 Harper’s Bazar 1.25 
70 Harper’s Magazine ...... 4.00 
70 Harper's Weekly 4.00 
17 Health Culture - 1.€0 
10 Home Needlework ..... . 0 
45 House Beautiful 3.0 
Se ED ocnv eyes cete%es 1.00 
Dy BE oy annds bc ste weanes 85 
fo Se eee - 1,00 
20 Hunter, Trader and Trapper 1.00 
fe ee .00 
15 Jeffersonian 1.00 
42 Journal of Edue ation ...... 2.50 
et GE wiawredvencan FP eee 5.00 
16 Judge's Library ....... 1.00 
16 Judge’s Quarterly 1.00 
70 Keramic Studio 4.00 
16 Kindergarten Primary (new) 1.00 
15 Kindergarten Review 1.00 
8 Ladies’ World ...... -50 
60 Le Costume Royal .. 3.50 
80 Leslie’s Weekly .... 5.00 
90 Life ..... noweees 5.00 
37 Lippincott’s 2.50 
60 Literary Digest ..... 3.00 
17 Little Folks ....... 1,00 
A eee -50 
SOD | isc nnadeeve<s 1.50 
22 Metal Worker ...... 2.00 
20 Metropolitan ....... 1.50 
12 Modern Priscilla ..... +75 
eR errr r 3.00 
Se MO. cctwscnntesssaad 3.00 
35 Motor Boat ..... 2.00 
Ry eee Westies... .cacsccscc -00 
18 Motor Cycle (illustrated) 1.00 
15 Motor Field ........ 1.00 
17 Motor Magazine .......... 1.00 
15 Motor Print ....... ~~ 1.00 
20 Munsey’s Magazine .... 1.00 
35 Musical Age ........ 2.00 
17 Musical Observer .......... 1,00 
8 ree 1.50 
Sk ee 2.00 
15 National Food Magazine.... 1.00 
22 National Magazine ........ 50 
18 National Sportsman ....... 1.00 


28 

9 
70 
15 
27 
47 
17 
20 
25 
16 
22 


15 


9°" 


Cbs 


22 


35 


5 Recreation 
7 Red Book 


5 Suburban 


New England pape 
New Idea ..... . 
North American Revie’ w 

Opportunity 


Outdoor Life .. 
Outing Magazine 
Pacific Monthly as 
Pearson's Magazine .. 
Physical Culture 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Educator .......... 
Popular Electricity 
Popular Magazine 
Practical Engineer . 
Primary Education 
6 P DROGD scccasucvue 
Railroad Man's Magazine 


Review of Reviews ........ 
St. Nicholas 

School Journal 
Scientific American 
Scrap Book 
Scribner's 
Smart Set ‘ 
Smith's M: igazine . 
Strand Magazine 
Life 


Success 
Sunset 





Theatre 
Toilettes 
Town and Country (new). 
Town Topics (new) 
Uncle Remus 
Violinist 
Violin Work " 
Vogue 
Woman Beautiful 
Woman’s Home Companion . 
World's Work 
World To-day 
§ Yachting 
Young’s Magasine 
Youth's Companion 


AN EXTRA CHARGE IS MADE FOR CANADIAN AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Address all orders to FIELD AND STREAM, 24-26 East 21st Street, N. Y. 


- 1,00 
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nteQMovember 


The beginning of the New Serial 


Kennedy Square | 
By | 
F’. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of ‘‘ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn’”’ 


A story of the old South. Delight- | 
fully rich in its humor and tender | 
in sentiment. Its ideals are those | 
that have always made the world 
happier and better. 










































EEL ER LU STAN 














The Big Of. A Short Story by 
Thomas Nelson Page. 


The character of the old New Englander and 
the story of his life will take a place among | 
the author’s best remembered creations. 








25 cents a number; $3.00 a year 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER 




















The Land of the Buffalo. The first of 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s articles 
describing his experiences in the wonderful 
country of 

The Arctic Prairies 


A region almost unknown to the white man. Illustrated 
with drawings and photographs by the author. 


Through the Mists— The Coming 


of the Huns. A highly imaginative and 
dramatic glimpse of the great invasion of 
Central Europe in the fourth century, by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (one of 
several sketches by him to appear in the next 
few months). Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 








Another of General Funston’s vivid and romantic 
articles about Fighting with Insurgents. The Fall 


of Guaimaro. 





Correspondence of Washington Irving and 
John Howard Payne. A most interesting con- 
tribution to literary and dramatic history. 





Other articles, stories, and poems. 


25 cents a number; $3.00 a year 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Live Books byMen Who Know 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN THEM WITHOUT COST 





To any one sending one new yearly subscriptions to Field & Stream we will send free, post paia 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 


1910 Edition, revised from cover to cover by 
Dr. R. Johnson Held and Edward Baldwin Rice 


The man who uses the rod and reel whether he is an expert or beginner will find 
this book contains more useful information on fishing than anything of the kind 
published on this subject. It will tell you not only When and Where, giving many 
virgin waters, railroads and steamships reaching these points, hotel accommodations, 
camps, guides, Game and Fish Laws of the U. S. and Canada, etc. 


Price, 55 cents, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to “Field and 
Stream,’’ $1.50. 











To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘Field and Stream’’ we wil lsend Free, Postpaid 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
BY COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits, Outdoor Life, Provisions, Outfits, Receipts, Cloth- 
ing, Medicine, Fishermen’s and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen’s Guide, 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual, Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. Big Game Hunters’ 


















— 
= 

SS Manual. Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. 
Feaeceed Dog Trainers’ Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, etc. Blinds. Wing and 
eae Fowl Shooting and one thousand other subjects. ; ; : 
RS oe. | This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
es only complete sportsman’s library in oue volume. Price, $1.00. 

SEE President Roosevelt says: “Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 











exceptionally good.” 
Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with < year’s subscription or renewal to “Field and Stream,” $2.00. 


THE WEALTH OF THE WOODS 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP YOU TO YOUR SHARE 


(Remember that Trapping means the destruction of Vermin, the natural enemy of Game.) 
GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL PLANTS. Where they grow and how identified. Information that 





I lor DN freraceins Grip ea Gai 0 Re RAE Oe ASO e.ce De eT Ce ee wees a hele beiee Price $1.00 
BEE HUNTING. There are wild bees in all forests. This book teaches you how to find the bee trees and 
rr) ee 2. OS. 4. cane a w8 6 0603-6000 e 04 Ob See bee ses ee Ph eee sw eoReeR Price, 25c. 
DEADFALLS AND SNARES. How to build and set traps of the materials the forests supply; 232 pages, 
TSSOP TT CULT Pee ere eC ee ee a a ee Price, 60c. 
MINK TRAPPING. A book of 183 pages, illustrated; giving all the methods of experienced trappers. 
BEIM SUES BTC GlwSys VElUEDIE.... 6... ccc ccc vccereswercwcerecvewvesees ceocresereesereccaseseus Price, 60c. 
STEEL TRAPS. All about the various makes, and how to use them. Also chapters on the care of furs. 
nS CRS ns .6 6 wleac'e suo.6540eue RM eaess HEWES TESACASCS DER ed VENTER eS ..--Price, 60c. 
FOX TRAPPING. Devoted wholly to ways of outwitting the wariest of wild animals. Contains 185 pages, 
GS illustrations of trapping devices.........ccccccccccscrccccseccers han aies a 's8 penis he a ene Price, 60c. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Any two of the 6c. books, or “Ginseng” and ‘Bee Hunting,” with 
a INNS: ON NIE, I os 5g os. nik iso So-0a Chink Nw Wea 0 Wah este be wee eg 0 0is'e-9 Sew e ee ennnipt eeae 2.25 
Gr Gis eet of alt beaks and the amiseenine O FORT FOF. oc ccc cccccccccccsecccccccnccsesecccsvcesestes $3.75 


A wonderful, safe investment for all who desire to make expenses and more on their occasional trips to 
the woods. 





To any one sending us One New Yearly Subscription to ‘‘Field and Stream’’ we will send Free Postpaid 


CAMP COOKERY 


By HORACE KEPHART 


Includes detailed instructions for outfitting. It solves all camp cooking problems. Everything is sim- 
plified to the last degree. Written in the woods for use in the woods. Suitable for a day’s outing or a 
thousand-mile expedition. A fit companion to Mr. Kephart’s remarkably complete “Camping and Woodcraft. 


Pocket Size, illustrated, Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a vear’s subscription or renewal to “FIELD AN 
STREAM” $2.00 


Field and Stream Pub. Co., 24 E. 21st St., New York City 
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OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 
The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 
Sur Offer Including a Year's Subscription to Field and Stream 
List With ver o> 
Name of Book Author Price Field and Steam 
Camping and \ Woodcraft..... Tn en eee Horace Kephart $1.50 $2.50 
book has met with a marvelous sale. Comprehensive. intensely practical, 
and written by one who has spent many years in the woods. 
ee I Oe Oe I hs < we encdsaouceasduasnseanns Dr. Breck 1.7 2.75 
A complete handbook of information for all who hunt, fish or camp in 
the Great North Woods, 
INI ahi ale Soe SI i a tk a Nessmuk 1.00 2.25 
A wonderful little book, instructive and charming—a forest classic. 
ee si 5.6 iu winds eu eirake sane imen W.H.Gibson 1.00 2.00 
Covering fully all phases of camp life and the arts and devices of the ex- 
Perienced woodsman. 
SS ee No obvi Ho cic bse deeds cdidcwtinccnccus Zane Grey 1.80 2.50 
An expedition with Buffalo Jones through the Arizona desert in pursuit of 
mountain lions and other big game. 
NE I on nc tian beusutsmwemteniel Oliver Kemp 1.25 2.25 
Complete instructions in log cabin building. whether the one-man shack or 
the pretentious suburban home of many apartments. 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them................... W.S. Wicks 1.50 2.25 
Log cabins are easily built if ond knows how, and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
er ere H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
Strenuous sport and exciting adventure go with big game hunting. You 
should have this book in your library. 
Hunting Trips in British North America.................4-- Selous 5.00 5.50 
he author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies.............. .W.T. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
Exploration and adventure in the least known of American wildernesses. 
po ee ae ee . Roosevelt and Others 2.00 3.15 
J The different species of deer have always been the chosen game of sportsmen. 
) Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goats. ..... Whitney, Grinnell and Wister 2.00 3.15 
) “yor gs big —-> the far-away and difficult hunting grounds, the moun- 
tains and the frozen North 
Our Beathered Game. ............005-- .Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 
Mr. Huntington’s acquaintance with his subject is yooh 2 conceded. 
This book cannot be too highly commended. 
; | ee rr ree ee Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
1 ee ong 2 15.5 5 anc anee wrusetdineetnenee Sie & Baan eae a .25 
' Always up to date. 
The Water Fowl Family.............. Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Standard works bv well-known authorities. 
Beit Angling for Common Fishés.........cssseccseess Louts Rhead 1.25 2.25 
i ee don sd Vous buleheheek Sek cae see Louts Rhead 3.50 4.15 
: b el ela A et te Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
i The Book of Fish and Fishing eee ee eee ter Louts Rhead 1.50 . 50 
1 The best endorsement of Rhead’s books is their marvelous sale. They 
5 are all deservedly popular with anglers. 
, ET. © eth adgiece ser indccngdewdnden ts W. E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
See er eee re eee .W. E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
- Each a monograph worthy of place in every angler's library. We can high‘: 
commend them. 
Big Game Fishes of the United States................ C. F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
ee dig. eee ee Oe ee C. F. Holder 2.00 3.00 
The best books published on angling for tuna, tarpon and other salt-water 
game fish. 
ee Be Ry ere eer J. A. Henshall 1.25 2.25 
\- A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 
7 eS Se er ee P. D. Frazer 1.00 2.25 
. Perfectly supplies a long existent need. The only book of its kind. 
0 Training the Bird Dog Eee a Re ey eee ee C. B. Whitford 1.25 2.25 
~ A profound study of the subject of breaking dogs to hunt to the gun. 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made............... ..S. A. Lottridge 1.75 2.50 
J A book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 
American Natural History,, .........secccesccces W. T. Hornaday 3.50 4.00 
—_— © “TREE i 005020c80cne8s es kesesecseesceanes W.T. Hornaday 2.50 3.50 





















or exchange, advertise it here. 


@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. If you have anything you want to dispose of by sale 


The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 





KENNEL 








Read what they say about the efficiency 
of Trusweve Kennels. This is one of the 
many testimonials. 

Pond Eddy, Pa., Sept. 

Division 
Oyster System, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


12, 1910. 
Trusweve Mfg. 
Sealshipt 

South 

Dear Sirs: 

We have 

summer, 
in it. 


had one of your kennels in use all 

as we took our dog all over the West 
It has proven satisfactory in every way. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. J. Cuaprn. 

Write for information if you are at all interested in the 
comfort of your dog 

TRUSWEVE MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Sealshipt Oyster System 


Dept. 17 South Norwalk, Conn. 





WE WANT EVERY DOG OWNER TO 
HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


CHAMPION DOG BISCUIT 


THE PEBR OF ALL DOG FOODS 





We know after your dog has eaten our 
sample, he will want more. The only way 
to satisfy him then will be for you to give 
us an order. 

Our Dog Biscuit is manufactured with 
improved machinery, which mixes the flour 
and other ingredients thoroughly. One of 
the strongest endorsements we have is the 
fact that large kennel owners continue to 
use our food exclusively. They all ‘say that 
our food is really “the peer of all dog 
foods.” 

You are not binding yourself in any 
way by sending for a sample. 





ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
558 View Street St. Paul, Minn. 

















English Setters and Pointers 


some very high class dogs for sale. English 
beagles thoroughly trained on rabbits. Fox- 
hounds that are stayers. Also young dogs 
and puppies. No bargains, but good dogs 
at moderate prices. 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 














BEAUTIFUL blue belton prize 
Setter brood bitch for ade. 
trained dog. Miami Valley Kennels, 


RAISE FUR ANIMALS—Pays marvelous 
“Scientific Fur Farming,’’ copy twenty cents. 
Fur Breeders Association, Cromwell, Ind. 


FOR SALE Buy imported Gene Flint if you want the 
best living pointer, three years old. Winner field and 


winning young English 
Also one splendid young 
Xenia, Ohio. 


dividends. 
Tippecanoe 








bench. $500.00. Send your dog to be trained where 
birds are plentiful. Gilt edge references. Arthur Evans, 
Thomasville, N. C. 





FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Pa. 








“STANFORD BEAGLES.’ 
and puppies. 
Kennels, Bangall, 


Get the best! Grown stock 
Prices and - 3. 4c stamps. Stanford 





TRAINED COON, fox, rabbit and wolf hounds; 
rel dogs; reliable and experienced. State wants. 
Hopkins, Mammoth Springs, Ark. 
SEND TEN CENTS and get our new illustrated game, 
animal and bird catalogue. Horne’s Zodlogical Arena, 


squir- 
Ed. 

















Kansas City, Mo. (or) Denver, Col., Dept. 

FOR SALE—Pit Games (Steel tested) Cocks, Stags, 
Hens and Pullets. F. G. Houghton, Abington, Mass. 

ENGLISH SETTERS—Black, White and tan, four 
months old, extended pedigree and eligible for registra- 

tion $10.00. Geo. Morton, Webster Ave., Hamilton, 

Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Pointers by Champion Jingo Boy and 
Nicholas R., two months to six years old. Write me 


your wants, 


Box S, Hope, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Coon, rabbit, fox, deer hounds. 


ferrets, rabbits. Brown Kennels, York, 
RABBIT HOUND PUPPIES 


females. Amos Burhans, 


Pigeons, 





ready. $7 males; 
Waterville, Minn. 


$5 


For pedigrees and prices, Charles Paetzel, * 
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5,000 Ferrets for sale. Write for price list and catalog; 
it’s free. DeKleine Bros., Jamestown, Mich., Box 
No. 1. 





OXFORD DOWN RAMS for sale. . Brassey Flock, Chip- 
ping Norton, England. $50-$75-$100. Geo. A. Dignon, 
Manager, Montgomery Farm, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Choice full-blood buffalo, bred on Antelope 

Island, in the Great Salt Lake. Any age desired, suit- 
able for Parks and Game Preserves. Will crate and 
deliver on cars in Salt Lake City, Utah. Also two fine 
Buffalo heads and hides. Will be mounted as desired 
by purchaser. For terms address, J. E. Dooly, Dooly 
Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





PHEASANTS—Twelve varieties (no duty). 
free. John Downham, Strathroy, Ontario. 


Price list 





SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 











John Murgatroyd 


EXpPeRT T AXIDEBMIST 
57 West 24th Street, New York 




















FOR SALE—Large mounted 

prices. Specimens of all 
or office at right prices. 1 will guarantee to more than 
please you. References: Editor of Fretp anp STREAM. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 


deer heads at quick sale 
kinds for your bungalow 





LIVE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES—Best, fresh-caught 
birds, delivered free New York, arrival alive guar- 
anreed by: Game Park, Bruck a/d L, Austria. 








FOR SALE—Trained fox, rabbit, and skunk dogs. 
Young dogs and pups. Hillside Kennels, Enosburg 

Falis, Vt. 

PHEASANTS—Either hand reared or imported. We 


have our own buyers in China and Japan. No inter- 
bred or sickly birds. Guaranteed non-related and mated. 
At half the price of Eastern breeders. C. J. Schilling, 


Importer, 3331 Charles St., Fruitvale, Oakland, Cal. 





LONG-EARED black and tan foxhound pups. Clarence 


Shotwell, 503 Vine St., Akron, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Five English Setters, bred to 
win on the bench. Whelped July 12th, 1909. Sire and 
dam English champions. One English Setter dog five 
years, thoroughly broken. Fox Hounds from imported 
stock. H. J. Louis, Chestnut Farms, Cleveland, N. Y. 


hunt and 





TWO REGISTERED Airedale bitches. By Champion 
Colne Master Royal and Champion The Gamecock. 

Both in whelp. Prices reasonable. Puppies will more 

_ ay for them. William Thornhill, Richwood, Union 
0., Ohio. 





FOR SALE.—Choice thoroughbred Irish, English and 
Llewellyn Setter pups and trained dogs—pointers, span- 


iels and retrievers, prices very reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for pedigrees and descriptions. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English par- 
tridges and pheasants. capercailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamentai 
geese anu ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
sen, Dept. N. Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 





COONHOUNDS—The Southern Farm Coonaound Ken- 

nels, Selmer, Tenn., offers as good coonhounds as live, 
on trial. Send 50c. for copy of our new book, “Coon- 
hunting and Coonhounds.” All about breeding, raising, 
training, selecting, buying, handling new dogs, correct- 
ing faults, and hundreds of valuable pointers one should 
know before purchasing a dog. This combined with our 
complete catalogue illustrated, neatly bound, 64 pages, 
all for 50c. 





FOR SALE—Very promising litter English setter pup- 
pies. Pedigree and peor on application. Miami 
Senn ‘ 10, 





22-CALIBER Colt Police Positive Target Revolver; new 
condition; $12.00. Wm. D. Bergman, College Park, 
Maryland. 





“FOR THE DEN”—Prehistoric Indian relics, modern 

trappings, Navajo Blankets, Elk Tusks, Pioneer Crock- 
ery, Antique Guns, Pistols, Swords and Daggers from 
all parts of the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 





MOUNTED DEER HEADS, $8.00 up. Moose heads, 

$25.00 up. Many others. 34 years’ experience. Every- 
thing moth proof and correct. Send for list. John 
Clayton Co., Naturalists, Lincoln, Me. 





hunting lodge and 


FOR SALE—Cheap at once, ideal 
I Box 153, Kins- 


game preserve near Pinehurst. P. O. 
ton, N. C. 





DECORATE YOUR DEN—Indian curios and work of 

all kinds for sale at unusually low prices! Navajo 
blankets, rugs, rings and bracelets, basket ware, pillow 
tops and pottery. We have our own purchasers in New 
Mexico and Arizona buying direct from the Indians and 
car. therefore offer you these goods at net prices—no 
middleman’s profits. Write at once, J. W. Macy, The 
rive, Richmond Hill, L. I. 





FOR YOUR DEN OR OFFICE—A large mounted moose 

head, 53 inches spread. Write for full description. 
Very reasonable price. Prepaid, on approval, anywhere. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 





NATURAL HISTORY FOR SALE—6 elegant volumes. 

New. Full descriptions and pictures of all Birds and 
Animals in the World. Must sell. Will take half what 
they cost. Great bargain. Write for particulars. Enos 
Bates, Shukert Building, Omaha, Neb. 





A BARGAIN—Buzzacott 3 in 1 tent complete for $10, 
cost $15, in good condition. Jos. J. Lingle, Philips- 
burg. Center Co., Pa 





LARGE MOUNTED ELK HEAD for sale. 
and. full description on request. Sent 

express on approval anywhere. Duty 

Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 


Photograph 
prepaid by 
free. Edwin 





BIG BARGAIN! I have a brand new, $80 grade, Sauer, 

double-barreled gun on my hands which on anxious 
to dispose of quickly. This is a fine gun in every way. 
Have used the duplicate of it monet for many years. 
Will make an extra good price to immediate purchaser. 
Here’s a chance for someone to get a brand new gun 
cheap right before the open season! Are you going to 
be that one? Write to-day to J. W. Macy, 26 East 21st 
St.. New York City. 














































i REE—One | Year’s Subscription—FREE. <A Christmas FOR SALE—Finest fishing and hunting grounds, to suit 

Present of The Field and Stream for One Year to everybody. Own your lake, or lake front, or stream. 
any one sending us an order for our special Fish Line; In heart of Laurentian Mountains, two to three hours by 
particulars of this offer furnished upon receipt of two rail from Montreal, Canada. Address D. Sleeth, 20 St. 


cent stamp. The Anglers’ Supply Co., 115 Gen. St., Alexis St., Montreal, Can. 
Utica, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Game heads of all sorts, beautifully WOULD LIKE to get in with hunting party going 
mounted. Moose, elk, deer and all other game. What to Florida. Will furnish best references. W. P. 
‘ ’ Foxworth, Columbia, Marien County, Miss. 


do you need to decorate your dining room, den or club 
house? Game panels, convex wall cases, a1 

rugs of all kinds. Al! work arante 
Write me at once. John 
dermist, 57 West 24th St., } 


animal o > — es eee 





resented. 


as re 
Expert Taxi- 





BROTHER—Accidentally, camping, discovered root will 
cure both tobacco habit and indigesti on. Gladly send 
rticulars. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 








SALE—Moose, elk, caribou, deer and mountain 
iorns and — s correctly prepared to mount up. 

and guaranteed to give good results. What 
wants? I can supply them. Edwin Dixon, 


FINEST HOTEL SITE in Southwest Virginia for sale. 

Commanding a magnificent view. Or interest in the 
Springs, 1% miles east of Wyti ieville, Va. Have taken 
medals for finest water in the U. S. A. Ny@ Lithia 























Springs Co., Box 110, Wytheville, Va. nist, Unionville, Ont. 
; ‘ Ca "ANTED—Big Game ilps of all kinds. Highest 
FOR SALE—Large, symmetrical moose head, mounted prices paid for scalps or horns of any variety in good 
by one of the best taxidermists in the business, at condition and suitable for mounting. John Murgatroyd, 
reasonable price. Can be seen at FIELD AND STREAM Expert Taxidermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 5 


office, 26 East 21st St., New York. 





— FLORIDA—Great sacrifice, beautiful country home, lake 
THE LATEST Methods of Hand Tanning. With my | _.ffomt shooting, fishing, orange grove, $6,000. Also 








formulas, up-to-date methods and instructions you can , mice home — eo sae a *Stol 14. ig ny wild land, 
save and tan your own skins or pelts. No experimenting nigh, SUNADIe ror colony. r tokes, Rome, N. Y. 
or risk and you are certain of good work every time. - een eens - 
The formulas can be filled at any good drug store at GREAT HUNTING and fishing. Twelve ae acre 
reasonable cost and they last a long time, not being farm for sale on beautiful lake. Wild country; all 
affected by heat or 7 thus doing cheap work for you. sorts of game. H. A. Sorrels, Belzoni, Miss. ; 
The instructions are easily understood and can be fol- : Se SM Bite ARs. ta 
lowed by anyone. Cor nplete instru and formulas RE : 
are only $3.00 postpaid anywhere. F in Dixon, Taxi THOROUGHLY TRAINED coon, fox and wolf. Sent 


dermist and Tanner, Main St., Guleaville, Ont. on trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 


When is a Bargain Really a Bargain ? 


We have all heard the old conundrum—now relegated, we believe, to the “Old Joke's 
Home”—which mildly inquires, ““ When is a door not adoor?” And lots of us, when scanning 
advertisements proclaiming bargains, have asked ourselves the question above—‘* When is a 
bargain really a bargain?” 

One place where real bargains may be found is in the little advertisements on these pages. 
When a man has returned trom a trip he oftentimes has a rifle, shotgun, canoe, or other article of 
equipment that has been used perhaps only two or three weeks. He has no opportunity to use 
them again for perhaps one or two years and it is natural he would prefer to turn them into cash 
at a considerable sacrifice than hold and allow to rust or deteriorate through lack of use. Here 
is where the bargains come in! You can pick up any amount of perfectly good equipment at real 
bargain prices by carefully going through these little advertisements. 

Or perhaps you, yourself, have some tackle or equipment you won't have use for in the 





near future. Why not turn it into money at a sacrifice than allow it to kick around the house 
for a year or two ? You can place a small advertisement on these pages at the very low price 






of 5 cents a word and tell over sixty thousand sportsmen what you have to offer! If you area 
subscriber, you have a credit of 15 words on any classified advertisement in one issue of FIELD 
AND STREAM free of cost. That is, we will give any subscriber 75 cents, worth of adver- 
tising, or one-half his subscription price. Further advertising accepted at regular rate, as above: 
Now is the time to get your advertising in the December issue. Send in your copy to-day. 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 











Any magazine, periodical, combination or club, at lowest prices—much lower maybe 
than you believe possible. 


Our Large Catalogue FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals at lowest prices, tells how our system saves you 
subscription money, and includes much valuable information that all magazine readers 


should have. 


Our 44-Page Catalogue containing all subscription offers, is sure to interest 





you. 


A postal card brings it to your door. 


BETTER WRITE TO-DAY 


B= 2 >. Oe Das is 
— i OS = Wi On FSO =e ws OD. | 


ee Coe DO. Ci ee, 


RANDOLPH ST. 


_ CHICAGO, 

















HOTEL 


BRISTOL 


122-124 West 49th Street 
(Near Broadway) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Under new management; a most conve- 
nient location with all lines of transportation, 
all theatres and all the best shops within easy 
walking distance; beautiful rooms with run- 
ning water; rooms with bath, and two rooms 
with bath to rent unfurnished on lease, $300 
to $900 per year. 


TRANSIENT RATES: 


Single rooms 


$1 PER DAY AND UP. 


Single room and bath 


$2 PER DAY AND UP. 


Two rooms and bath 
$3 PER DAY AND UP. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


T. E. TOLSON 








| Grand Hotel 
New York City 


A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3lst Street 
New Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


A_ house made famous through its splendid 
service, and personal attention to patrons—the 
Grand counts its friends by the thousands. Army 
and Navy people stop here, as do all experienced 
travelers. For more excellent living facilities, 
quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly 
obtainable elsewhere. 

As for transportation facilities, New York's 
subways, elevated and surface cars are all prac 
tically at the door. Theatres and shopping dis 
| tricts also immediately at hand. Personal bag- 
gage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Rates—$1.50 Per Day, Upwards 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chautauqua, Jamestown, 
N.Y. Open May Istto Nov. 1st. 60 Automobile Stalls 


Guide to New York (with Maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 














We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 








FIELD AND STREAM’S ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


The Fire Risk 


OUR risk of loss by fire should be reduced 

; to a minimum by telling your agent that you 
want a policy in a company that, in a hun- 

dred years, has never failed to pay aloss. That 
company is the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Cut out this advertisement, sign your name 
and send it to the agent or broker who places your 
insurance. It will be notice to him that when 
your insurance expires, you want him to get you a 


policy in the Hartford. 


Address 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 

















COVER DESIGN 
CHARGING AFRICAN RHINOCEROS , 
THE STORY OF THE CAMP-FIRE CLUB 


ts Origin, History and Work in the Protection of our Forests, Fish me Cite, 
EDITORIAL 
Senvervetion for Romnas wate 
ation of the Lakotah. 


EUROPEAN FORESTRY 


The first of a series of six ins stallments, giving cesnidadl eilinite ie re- Rites wai 
_ fans our oe e —, 
one. neral considerations 
A BIRD. ‘CONFERENCE IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
Seldom it 1s that our feathered friends are permitted to speak for themselves. A won- 
derfully interesting story showing the economic value ot birds as friends of man. 
WHY HE DID NOT SUBSCRIBE FOR “THE EAGLE” 
A Character Sketch involving the well founded objections of an “‘old-timer.”" 
THE BIG TURKEY OF THE MAQUOKETA BOTTOMS 
ow a wary bird was found after a chase of many weeks. 


STILL-HUNTING MOOSE ON THE SNOW 


A practical article by one who has aided many a sportsman to ll dies vacant space in 
his hunting license. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 


Being the veracious account of an English Shooting Preserve, thirty- bre dollar shan 
ants, a national swindle and two gentle asses. 


RURAL SOUNDS 
A Delightful Pastoral that as the edie in a walk the en of the Silene. 
THE CARE OF THE MOTOR BOAT 


The first part ofa series of Six artic sles that provide the motor ery owner - eile a 
practical text Doo 


TUNA FISHING OFF THE NEW JERSEY COAST . 


A rare and exciting experience with big game fish far from their true habitat. 


THE REVENGE OF SCIURUS HUDSONICUS 

In which the writer braves the criticism of being called a nature fakir. 
LIVE BAIT FISHING FOR THE SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
WHERE TO GO 


nnouncement of temporary Scccstinndion: 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WORLD 
Fun with a 22 caliber rifle. —Sidinle and Whistlers. 


Quail shooting. Conservation and the Commissioners’ work. The Game Warden 


blufled. New World's Bait Casting Record. new International sport. Live 
versus Artifcial Bait Controversy. Ao Open Challenge, etc. 


A TALK WITH OUR READERS . 
BOOK REVIEWS . ? 
SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 
TOOLS OF THE CRAFT 


eaitae: the Gris zly heei: : 


Kenneth Fowler 


W. T. Hornaday . 


Warren H. Miller . 


G. A. Raeth 


Chas. A. Menges 
E. K. Stedman 
Douglas Wetmore Clinch 


Henry Wellington Wack 


Arthur F. Rice 
Captain John Chadwick . 


F. B. Alexander 
Stanley A. Beadle 
Ian McDougall, Jr. 


Official Seal, Camp-Fire Club of America 


Frontispiece 


601 
616 


618 


624 


632 
640 
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651 








FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


24-26 E. 21st ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


E. F. WARNER, President 


Entered as second class mail matter at the Post Office of the City of New York. 


STANLEY A. BEADLE, Managing Editor 


IRVING MYERS, Secretary 


Copyright 1910. Ali rightsreserved. SUBSCRIPTION 


TERMS: Inthe United States of America, Cuba and American possessions, $1.50 a year; in Canada $2.00; and all other countries $2 60 


Sold on all news stands, lic a copy 





Composition, Presswork and Binding by the Charles Francis Press, New York City 




















FIELD AND STREAM’S ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


(FOR MEN AND WOMEN) 


STANDARD 


in quality of its subscribers 
i quantity of its subscribers 
in Advertisng Rate— 
$1.50 a line for 

| an edition of 


350,000 


COPIES 


95 % Sold and 
90 % Subscriptions 


Circulation 50,000 more 
than our guarantee 
































Extra charge for position on pages with pure reading. 
FRANK E. MORRISON, Advertising Manager 


Success Magazine Building, New York 
HARRY T. EVANS, Western Advertising Manager 


Home Insurance Building, Chieago 























W'e guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
























A CAMP-FIRE DINNER 








“ A camper’s freedom from restraint 


A hunter’s plain and simple fare.” 
Hornaday 





















































A CAMP-FIRE DINNER 


“ A camper’s freedom from restraint 
A hunter’s plain and simple fare.” 
— Hornaday 
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CHARGING AFRICAN RHINOCEROS, PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE AT A 
DISTANCE OF I5 YARDS 


“Immediately after the exposure was made, a well-placed shot caused the ill-tempered creature to 
swerve to one side—passing within about eight yards of us.”—From “Camera Adventures in the African 
Wilds,” by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, F.R.G.S. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMP-FIRE CLUB 


ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY AND WORK IN THE PRO- 
TECTION OF OUR FORESTS, FISH AND GAME 


BY KENNETH FOWLER 





N the Fatherland of all the Fatherlands, our earliest ancestors 
of the Aryan family rubbed together sticks from their 
beloved Himalayan forest, produced fire and rejoiced 
in the glow of their hearthsides,—At the last outing of 
the CAMP-FIRE CLUB in the woods of “ Wyndy- 
™, goul,” Ernest Thompson Seton bored a slab of balsam 
j with a drill of the same wood, brought forth a 
spark, then flame—the birch logs sputtered and 
flared and the camp-fire was a glowing reality, flood- 
ing the soul with throbbing vivid memories—primal 
impressions coming from the depths of time and the 
race, the wanderlust playing on the wild tense chords 
of uncharted ages.—The spirit of the Camp-Fire Club 
is the spirit of the camp-fire. 





























This splendid photograph was taken in 1893,-during the early days of wild game photography. ‘The 
ful fave been mad 
u 


remarkable photos that have since appeared evidence the wonder 


strides that have been made in that 


branch of the photographic art. Of this particular picture, Forest anp STREAM Says, in an editorial, at 
time of publication, in 1893, ‘‘Tc have secured such an admirable picture of one’s moose as those which 
accompany tHe story of Mr. L. C. Ivory, affords satisfaction second only to that which attends the final 
capture of the game. * * * One of these days some enterprising amateur photographer will go into 
the moose bog with a birch-bark call, a camera, and a flash-light outfit, call up his moose, and take a snap- 


shot that will astonish the world.” 


cupies a unique and commanding 

position among the associations of 
sportsmen in the United States. Starting 
thirteen years ago with a limited mem- 
bership composed of some of the foremost 
sportsmen, scientists and artists in the field 
of out-door life, it has by gradual stages 
almost unwillingly enlarged its member- 
ship until now the muster-roll shows a 
tenfold increase. 

Beginning as a purely social organiza- 
tion, with the one idea of bringing to- 
gether around the camp-fire a small body 
of men with common interests, the scope 


Tc Camp-Fire Club of America oc- 


has broadened and enlarged through the 
energy imparted by the membership and 
the demand of the times, so that the sociai 
side of the club has been largely over- 
shadowed by the work already accom- 
plished, and the work demanding accom- 
plishment in the great national problems 
of forest preservation and the protection 
of bird and animal life. 

The far-reaching results brought about 
by the club during the past ten years in 
the fields mentioned are not capable of 
precise measurement, for a large por- 
tion of this work has been accomplished 
through individual effort and the activity 
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“At last the camera has fully and fairly captured the elusive, crag-defying Rocky Mountain guvat. 


Jreamnos has stood for his picture, at short range 


for neither an “if” nor an apology. Had I known 


looking pleasant and otherwise, and the picture calls 


on that morning the risks that he would run on 


those cliffs, hanging by one hand on a knife-edge of rotten rock with an angry goat at a nearness of six 


feet and threatening to knock him off into mid-air, I 
——— the enterprise. It was only the merciful 


would not for any number of photographs have 
Providence which sometimes guards insane camera 


nthusiasts which prevented a frightful tragedy; for it is well known throughout the goat country that an 
old male goat cornered on a — will fight dog or man.”—From ‘‘Camp-Fircs in the Canadian Rockies,” 


»y W. T. Hornaday and John M. Phillips. 


of small committees; the name of the club 
seldom appearing before the public eye. 
But the impetus which has continually 
spurred these men in their unselfish labors 
ior the cause of conservation has largely 
come from the club itself, through the 
well-earned commendation of their fellow 
members. 

In the United States there are many 
organizations in the field of outdoor life, 
but all are to a great extent specialized, 
and limited in their spheres of usefulness 
and membership. We have clubs de- 
voted to scientific pursuits, exploration 
and mountain-climbing, organizations of 








yachtsmen and canoeisis, anglers’ associa- 


tions and associations of camera experts 
and big game hunters; but the Camp-Fire 
Club is the one organization founded on 
wildcraft in the broadest sense of the term. 
Its membership is composed of every 
class of nature-lovers, and around its 
camp-fires throughout the year, either as 
members or guests, gather, regardless of 
special creeds and ties, all who love the 
great outdoors. 

Though the club was born in old New 
York, the magneto of the throbbing East, 
and organized within the shadow of Wal! 
street, that golden bar cafion of the 
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dollar sign at the foot of the Broadway 
trail; the men who entered its fold are 
those who glory in the broader horizon 
of nobler ard more majestic cafions and 
forest aisles. The club is buckskin to the 
core, and one of the few organizations 
where wealth, prestige and social position 
count for naught. The one and only test 
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To afford a meeting place for men with 
common interests in wildcraft, whether as 
naturalists, scientists, photographers, 
painters, sculptors or hunters. 

To establish, through the honors system 
and otherwise, a standard as to what con- 
stitutes a sportsman and to maintain the 
same at a high level. 
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Of sports that paige there are few on earth like tarpon fishing. 
Dimock from. a light canoe in 52 days; 
The camera in a te motor boat maneuvered for position, 
which leaped around, over and even into it. 


released unharmed, A. W. 


the fish, 


is proven manhood—where the spirit of 
the camp-fire reigns supreme. 

Briefly summarized the main purposes 
of the club are substantially as follows: 

Through the parent organization, allied 
clubs and university and college auxil- 
iaries, to give far-reaching and intelligent 
support to game protection and forest 
preservation measures, national and local. 





Photo by Julian A, Dimock. 


One of 334 tarpon struck, played and 
63 were taken on an 8-ounce fly rod. 
while the canoe was held as close as possible to 


To properly recognize, through confer- 
ring of the club’s gold medal or honorary 
membership, signal achievements in the 
purposes for which the club is organized. 

Through dinners and outings in the 
woods, to renew and cement friendships 
and bring out that good-fellowship which 
is at its best and unrestrained only in the 
glow of the camp-fire. 























The Story of the Camp-Fire Club 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 
HE history of the Camp-Fire Club 
T dates from 1897. In that year Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, then a new- 
comer to New York, became profoundly 
impressed by the fact that the great me- 
tropolis had, drawn within its environs 
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swapped experiences in various parts of 
the great outdoors, it seemed to him but 
cne thing was necessary,—to bring to- 
gether around the camp-fire the kindred 
spirits of Manhattan Borough, and give 
cach sportsman an opportunity to relieve 
himself of the burden of his various hunt- 
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“iN ILER LAST STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM, 


rTHE LIONESS TRIED 





African Company. 


rO BITE THE ROPE WITH HER 


rEETH” 


This is one of the most remarkable photographs taken by the Buffalo Jones Expedition into East Africa. 
Col. Jones’ exploits in lassoing the wildest and most ferocious of African big game is one of the greatest 


achievements in the annals of Amcrican sportsmanship. With American cowboys, American ponies, and 
American daring, Col. Jones succeeded in roping and subduing lions, rhinoceri, giraffe, cheetah, eland, 
hartebeest and serval-cat.—From ‘“Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa.’ By courtesy of “Everybody’s 


Magazine.” 


many of the foremost big-game hunters, 
animal-painters, sculptors and nature sci- 
entists from the country at large. He found 
in his new habitat a goodly company of 
men who had distinguished themselves in 
the open with the rifle and the brush. Im- 
hued with the get-together spirit, so strong 
among sportsmen the world over, and per- 
sonally bearing a burden of many un 


ing stories, and to compare notes with 
nis fellows on game districts, equipment 
and the many details so dear to anticipa- 
tion, 

But Dr. Hornaday, being a man of un- 
usual reserve, was better qualified to 
criginate than to promote, and needed a 
press agent for the enterprise. In his 
iriend, George O. Shields, then a power in 
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the sportsmen’s world, he found the very 
man to underwrite the proposition and 
furnish full measure of energy. Hornaday 
wrote a short set of specifications and 
Shields approved the original draft almost 
without amendment. On January 23, 
1897, a notice was sent out to certain 
of the elect calling the first meeting of the 
Camp-Fire for Saturday, February 6, 
1897. The laconic and characteristic pros- 
pectus was worded as follows: 


and censor. From 1897 to 1903 Shields 
labored with great faithfulness and energy 
in seeking to make the dinners and out- 
ings of the club unique and in arousing a 
club-spirit. He brought to the various 
camp-fires guests of honor from all parts 
cf the globe, and the old charter members 
unite in unstinted praise of the one man 
who, in the years agone, contributed so 
much to their enjoyment under his auto- 
cratic reign. 


“CAMP-FIRE CLUB” 


MEMBERSHIP— 
Limited to fifty. 


CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY— 


To have camped on the ground in a howling wilderness and to have 


killed or painted big game. 


EXPECTATIONS— 


A camper’s freedom from restraint; 
A hunter’s plain and simple fare; 
GOOD-FELLOWSHIP, our patron saint, and when we meet begone 


DULL CARE. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES— 
No Constitution, 
No dress-suits, 
No wine, 
No profanity, 


No By-Laws, 

No long speeches, 
No whiskey, 

No vulgarity, 


No membership fee to speak of, 
A camp-fire and a feed once a fortnight, 
A new President at each meeting. 


The first meeting was duly held and an 
organization perfected viva voce, along 
the lines of Hornaday’s prospectus, with- 
out addition or amendment. 

Throughout the early years and until 
nineteen hundred and three, the organiza- 
tion continued as a body of some forty 
sportsmen largely dominated by George 
QO. Shields, whom Hornaday has character- 
ized as a “human storage battery of 
energy.” While the club had, according 
to popular notion, no officers, no com- 
mittees, and no constitution except the 
ground-work set forth in the original 
notice, Shields was, in fact, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, the Member- 
ship Committee, and General Custodian of 
the club. The organization was almost an 
oligarchy with one central fountain head 


In the spring of nineteen hundred and 
three George O. Shields, for reasons 
which are largely unknown to this day 
(but probably through press of business 
cares and excess of activities in other di- 
iections), dropped himself from member- 
ship in the club; abruptly making the fact 
known by a brief telegram delivered to the 
assembled members like a bolt out of the 
biue. The utmost efforts of the club, in- 
dividually and collectively, failed to bring 
him back to the fold. Fortunately the men 
remaining were unwilling to see the 
Camp-Fire Club idea fade into obscurity 
and the old members, with one accord, in- 
stantly got together to organize a real 
club. In April, nineteen hundred and 
three a formal organization was com- 
pleted and the “Camp-Fire” launched asa 
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democracy with a Charter, Constitution 
and By-Laws, which remain without ma- 
terial alterations. A full membership of 
fifty was enrolled. The membership limit 
since 1903 has been raised reluctantly, 
under pressure of applications, to suc- 
cessively 100, 200, 300 and 400, where it 
now stands. 

The first President of the re-organized 
club was Dr. W. T. Hornaday, who con- 
tinued in office until the spring of nine- 
teen hundred and five, when he was suc- 
ceeded by A. A. Anderson, who held the 
office until the spring of nineteen hundred 
and nine; his successor was Ernest 
Thompson Seton, who holds the office 
now. 

The present Board of Governors is made 
up of the following: 


Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Dr. Theodore K. Tuthill 
W. C. Demorest 


Geo. D. Pratt 
Olin J. Stephens 
W. T. Hornaday 
Edmund Seymour 
Wm. Edward Coffin 
Daniel C. Beard 
Irving Bacheller 
L. C. Ivory 

Cc. ©. Cortes 

A. A. Anderson 
Ezra H. Fitch 
Arthur F. Rice. 


Practically all these men are from the 
old guard who entered the organization 
during the Shields regime. 

The membership roll, besides those 
mentioned among the governors, includes 
such names as Roosevelt, Pinchot, Dug- 
more, Cody, Rungius, Loring, “Buffalo” 
Jones and a score of others of national 
prominence in the world of the sportsman, 
the scientist, the naturalist and the artist. 











i. 














WILD MUSTANGS 


This is a scene in the Painted Desert overlooking an intersecting cafion of the Grand Cafion. Wild 
mustangs are drinking from pockets on the promontory. These mustangs are eae ee a hard to approach. 


Old Mormon wild horse wranglers claim there are no animals keener, farther sighte 


than mustangs. It 


took three days of work and waiting to get this photograph. This cafion country is where Zane Grey 
laid the setting of his new novel “The Heritage of the Desert,” and in which he describes the capture 


of the famous wild stallion Silvermane. 
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CONSERVATION AND THE CLUB'S WORK 

O preserve our natural resources, and 

T protect our wild animal life, is one 
of the most vital questions before the 

American public. Where but yesterday 

the people complacently looked on while 

the great 

natural wealth "Bis <5 

was _literal'y 


«fa comparatively few citizens of this 
country. 

George O. Sears (Nessmuk) published 
in 1891 his little volume on woodcraft, 
and painted the following word picture 
voicing the protests of his grand old 

heart over the 


PMs at secri io ’ 


the natural 








being re a - - . things: 
ian soe THE WELCOME CAMPFIRE ec re 
sorbed by the beautiful 


far - reaching 
hand of a 
greedy  civili- 
zation, to-day 
the public 
realizes all too 
well that the 
natural things 
have uses far 
beyond that of 
cestruction for 
barter and 
sale of the 
moment; anid 
that unham 
pered and un 
restricted pil 
lage ot the 
bounties of na- 
ture is, from 
an economic 
standpoint, na- 
tional — sui- 


BUILT FOR the 





valley, * * *. 
\ huge tan 
net?, Bis 
miles above 
Poplar Spring, 
now poisons 
and blackens 
the stream 
with chemi 
cals, bark and 
ooze; * F * 
The once fine 
covers and 
thickets are 
converted into 
fie'ds thickly 
dotted with 
blackened 
stumps. * * 

Of course, this 
is progress; 
but whether 
backward or 
forward had 


cide. ; . 
cor a ge. THEODORE ROOSEVELT :.:.:°:. «:. 


eration or two 
the views 
which are 
now unani- 
mously voiced 


JUNE 22 82 1D NO ies Ssh hese | to 


BY THE ; cided forty 


years hence. 


CAMP-FIRE CLUB*"-AMERICA ej And just wha 
4 


has happened 
the ob- 








by the nation 
were held by 
a few people 
and were regarded by their contempo- 
raries and even by themselves as largely 
Lased on sentiment. The man who wrote 
the familiar poem beginning “Woodman, 
Spare That Tree!” expressed a senti- 
nent with which the practical men of his 
generation felt no sympathy; likewise 
until recently the early writings of many 
nature-lovers and far-seeing men struck 
no sympathetic chords except in the hearts 


scure va.ley of 


SA oc Crock 


is happening 
to-day on a larger scale all over the land. 
lt is the same old story of grab and greed. 
Let us go on the ‘make’ to-day, and 
‘whack up’ to-morrow; cheating each 
cther as villainously as we may, and pos- 
terity be d—d. “What's all the w-u-u-rld 
to a man when his wife is a widdy?” This 
is the morale from Maine to Montana, 
from the Adirondacks to Alaska, * * * 
the trout-hog, the deer-wolf, the netter, 








-. 














er. 








ihe skin-hunter and the land-grabber, each 
and all have it their own way; and the 
law is a farce—only to be enforced when 
the game has vanished forever. Perhaps 
the man-child is born who will live to 
write the moral of all this—when it is too 
late.” 

Two years before, Kipling, on his visit 
to this couftry, saw the handwriting on the 
wall and drew the following deductions: 
“The great American nation, which indi- 
vidually never shuts a door behind its 
noble self, very seldom attempts to put 
back anything that it has taken from 
Nature’s shelves. It grabs all it can and 
moves on. But the moving on is nearly 
finished and the grabbing must stop and 
then the Federal Government will have to 
establish a Woods and Forests Depart- 
ment the like of which was never seen in 
the world before. And all the people who 
have been accustomed to hack, mangle and 
burn timber as they please will object; 
* * * and the manufacturer will have 
tc be contented with smaller profits, and 
he will have to be reckoned with. * * *. 

Yes; it will be a spectacle for all the 
world to watch—this big, slashing colt of 
a nation, that has got off with a flying 
start on a freshly littered course, being 
pulled back to the ruck by that very mut- 
ton-fisted jockey—Necessity. There will 
be excitement in America when a few 
score millions of ‘sovereigns’ discover that 
what they consider the outcome of their 
own Government is but the rapidly dimin- 
ishing bounty of Nature.” 

Later came the protest of Irving 
Bacheller, delivered through “Silas 
Strong,’ the woodsman: “There are 
towers and spires and domes and high 
walls where, in our boyhood, there were 
only trees far older than the century, and 
those rivers that flow north go naked in 
open fields for half their journey. Every 
spring miles of timber come plunging 
over cataracts and rushing through rapids 
and crowding into slow water on its way 
to the saws. There a shaft of pine which 
tas been a hundred years getting its girth 
is ripped into slices and scattered upon 
the stack in a minute. A new river—the 
1ushing, steam-driven river of steel, bears 
it away to the growing cities. Silas 
Strong once wrote in his old memorandum 
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book these words: ‘Strong says to him- 
self seems so the world was goin’ to be 
peeled an’ hollered out an’ weighed an’ 
measured an’ sold till it’s all et up like an 
apple.’ ” 

Nessmuk’s protest has at last been 
heeded; the prophecy of Kipling has come 
to pass, and there is still a core left to the 
apple of Silas Strong. From the view- 
point of to-day, the writings of these men 
are warning notes of the past which were 
heeded none too soon to save the wild life 
and the forests of the nation, or at least to 
save and conserve what is left of that God- 
given heritage. 

It is in the field of conservation and 
protection that the Camp-Fire Club, since 
its very beginning, has labored faithfully 
and well. It has been a potent factor in 
the education of the public and in the edu- 
cation of the Government. Many members 
of the club, through their writings and 
work, stand forth with national reputa- 
tions in conservation achievements. 
Roosevelt and Pinchot, in their great na- 
tional conservation work, which compre- 
hended the establishment of 212 forest re- 
serves covering 148,000,000 acres, the 
creation of five game preserves and 53 
bird refuges from Oregon to Florida, 
found the most loyal and ardent support 
in their fe'low members of the Camp-Fire 
Club and the “club gold medal for distin- 
guished service” conferred on each of 
these men in 1910 and 1909, respectively, 
as a recognition of their work, is among 
the best regarded of their many honors. 

For many years the club has been a 
most important center of activity in the 
general cause of wild life protection. The 
large amount of work accomplished in the 
past is too well known to require setting 
torth in detail. Perhaps the greatest re 
cent achievement lies in the work of the 
American Bison Society and the founding 
of the Montana National Bison Herd. 
Fully four-fifths of the fund of $10,500 ex- 
pended in the purchase of this herd was 
raised by members of the Camp-Fire Club. 
The creation of the great British Colum- 
bian game preserve now known as Goat 
Mountain Park, was entirely accomplished 
through the untiring efforts of Messrs. 
Hornaday and Phillips of the club. 

Of very recent activities, the battle for 
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the preservation of the fur seal (started 
by the club and conducted by Doctor 
Hornaday and his fellow committeemen 
almost single-handed against the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor) has been 
brought to a successful issue. The bill 
for the creation of the Glacier National 
Park has been passed and the Camp-Fire 
Club’s special commititee to promote this 
bill were substantial factors in th e 
achievement. The work of the club in 
conjunction with’ the National Association 
oi Audubon Societies on the Weeks bill 
tor Migratory Birds will undoubtedly bear 
splendid fruit at the next session of 
Congress. 

The Allied Clubs and University and 
College Auxiliaries of the Camp-Fire 


Club of America bid fair in the course, 


of time to become a great medium for 
conservation work and the broadening of 
the field of activity. The welding of these 
clubs with the parent body is extremely 
beneficial to all parties in the alliance. 
the New York organization is in touch 
with many local conditions and with the 
best men in particular localities; and in 
the effort to accomplish specific results, 
does not have to depend solely on its 
own members, but is in position to call on 
a fine body of minutemen in every section 
of the United States. 

The Honors System recently estab- 
lished by the club is destined to do more 
for clean sport than all earlier movements 
of a like character, for the reward can 
only come to those who play the game on 
the highest plane. The honors con- 
ferred through the system are available 
to all sportsmen whose achievements 


measure up to the standards promulga‘ed 
by the code. The System is not one cf 
competitive honors based cn the theory of 
“downing” the other fellow, brt one of 
standardized honors, — standards of 
achievement, wherein the test ‘s in the 
method cf accomplishment and the means 
employed rather than in the size or mea 

urements of the trophy. The influcnce 
of the Honors System is spreading 
throughcut the country end must inevi 
tably have the effect of making the Camp 
lire Club the final arbiter of sportsman 
ship. That such an arbiter is needed 
there can be no doubt, and surely no 
other organization is better fitted for the 
work. 


rHE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE CLUB 


ROM its earliest history the din- 

ners and outings of the Camp-Fire 

Club each year have been the promi- 
nent feature of its social existence. When 
sportsmen cannot go afield they find the 
greatest consolation in doing the next 
Lest thing—“talking it over.” When they 
cannot, through the limitations of the 
pocketbook or the c'aims of business, go 
to new countries, the greatest balm is to 
hear first-hand about those far-off dis- 
tricts from those who have been there. 
At the dinners given during the winter 
months of the year, and the outings in 
the woods durng the late springtime, the 
opportunity is afforded to talk it over and 
hear from the man who has been there. 
Having a great field to draw from in its 
own membership, and in the number of 
visiting kindred spirits from other parts 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
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tries, the entertainment provided by the 
club at its gatherings is unique and 
picturesque. The tales of adventure, both 
in the old days and in the new, the stories 
of discoveries by the scientist, the nat- 
uralist and the explorer all come to 
the members first-hand and before the 
blue pencil has polished or eliminated. 
The best works of the artist, the sculptor, 
the “telephoter” and the biograph opera- 
tor in the field of outdoor life and wild- 
craft are all shown at the various sessions. 
The appropriate menu cards and dinner 
souvenirs are contributed by artist mem- 
bers of the club, and the caricatures of a 
few prominent 
members  ac- 





companying 
this article are 
examples of 
their work. 
The outings 
are among the 
brightest feat- 
ures of the so- 
cial side and 
the spectacle 
of hundreds of 
men, with 
their eq wuip- 
ment, tents, 
and duffle, in 
the woods of 
“Wyndygoul” 
on the even- 
ing before a 
Camp-Fire 
field day is one 
which no 
member of 








the club willingly forgoes. The con- 
tests at the outings are limited to the 
accomplishments of wildcraft. The canoe 
races, the pack contests, the rifle shoot- 
ing, fire building, fly-casting contests, etc., 
are the best exponents of the caliber and 
practical side of the membership. 

The stories and reminiscences told 
around the outing camp-fires furnish a 
wonderful fund of unpublished narratives 
in the lore of outdoor life on the plains, 
in the mountains and forests of this coun- 
try and all parts of the globe. At the 
June outing of this year, Loring, the well 
known field naturalist, who accompanied 
Colonel Roose- 
velt on his Af 
rican expedi 
tion, told the 
following sto- 
ry of an ad- 
venture in 
which fortu- 
nately Loring, 
and not Roose- 
velt, was the 
victim: 

“We had 
scarcely ar- 
rived in Afri- 
ca when we 
began to hear 
ridiculous sto- 
ries of people 
who had been 
chased by os- 
triches. Of 
course, there 
is no danger 
from the wild 
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birds, for they 





take care to 
keep beyond 





even the harte- 
beests, wilde- 
beests and 


MOCK ELANDIA TEODYICUS 
Telephotoed by Kermitus 








rifle range, but 
the domesti- 6 4 
cated ostriches ~ 
become ugly 
and frequent- 
ly attack peo, 
ple, kick them 
down and then 
stand on them 
and do a sort 
of ostrich clog 
dance, mucl 
to the incon 
venience of the 
person trod 
on; and they 
have even 
been known to 
1ill people. 
“Trrom Kap 
iti station we 
made our first 
amp at Potha River. A mile er so back 
of camp was an ostrich farm, and one cf 
the first things that Cunninghame did was 
to warn us not to get too familiar with 
the ostriches. I found a number of mole 
rat mounds close to the Kraal and the 
following morning started up there with 
my gun-bearer and a number of traps. 


Just as we arrived I saw the black boy: 


driving the birds to pasture. 

“I had dug into one of the mounds and 
was about to place a trap in the runway, 
when the boy yelled, and looking up I 
saw one of the largest birds streaking 
over the veldt toward us. I had a shot- 
gun and a rifle, so was well protected, 
but the thought of having to shell out 
$150 made me hesitate about firing. 

“The gun-bearer was grinning from ear 
to ear. I didn’t wait to pick up my traps, 
Lut shouted ‘run’; and off we started in a 
bee line for the tents over half a mile 
away. We had about three hundred yards 
the start, and I thought that if we could 
get within hearing of the camp, the boys 
would come out and help us. 

“Every few seconds I looked back and 
saw the great bird Marathoning after us. 
Probably it was the most comical sight 
which that part of Africa had ever seen; 
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a bunch. they 
simply  divid- 
ed, and lining 
up fifty yards 
away stood 
gazing at the 
race. Five old 
wildebeest 
sports cou'dn’t 
resist seeing 
the finish, and 
for more than 
half the dis- 
tance they 
capered along- 
side of us 
frisking and 
bucking and 
evidently trying to encourage one side or 
the other, - never knew which. 

“We made half the distance in record 
time, and as I anxiously looked over my 
shoulder I saw the ostrich still on the job 
His great clumsy feet were reaching out 
like a stud horse’s and his whole de 
meanor seemed to say ‘Oh, I’ve got you! 
You can’t keep that gait up much longer!’ 
and he was right. His o'd head swayed 
back and forth, and his body bobbed up 
and down as though it were on springs. 
The gap between us was shortening most 
uncomfortably and it looked as though the 
climax would come in front of a good 
audience. 

“We got within shouting distance of 
the camp, but I was so out of breath that 
I could not speak above a whisper. By 
signs I made my gun-bearer understand 
that it was up to him, and he let out a 
yell. The blacks came swarming out of 
their tents (one hundred and fifty of 
them), and darn them all! they were so 
convulsed with laughter that they simply 
stood there and roared. ; 

‘The ostrich was less than thirty yards 
behind us now, and as I looked back for 
the last time he had his mouth half open 
and there was an idiotic grin on his face. 
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He had us beaten all right if he had only 
kept on, but just then the fool squatted 
on the ground, waved his head about in 
the air, rolled back and forth and flopped 
his wings from side to side as though con- 
vulsed with laughter. It gave us just 
time enough, for when he jumped up 
again and started on, we were safe in 
camp. P 

“I would have given $500 for a moving 
picture of that Marathon to use in my 
lecture. So long as we were in Africa, 
Colonel Roosevelt never got over telling 
of that race.” 

This narrative is a good example of 
camp-fire tales in the lore of the club. 


THE CLUB SPIRIT 


HE love of nature is inseparably 
interwoven with the spirit of the 


camp-fire. Fire is the key to nature’s 
heart—the one gleaming tie of sympathy 
between man and the clay from whence 
he sprung. It places man in attune with 
the spirit of the wilderness and makes the 
wilderness home. Fire is the vital spark 
—the stored up sunshine of nature. By 
its means in the gray winter of her de- 
parting year she gives to man alone that 
warmth of affection which in the summer 
she bountiful- 
ly bestows on 
all her chil- WILD STRAWBERRIES 
dren. 1 Have Known—SETON 
The discov- 
ery of fire by 
man is lost in 
the days be- 
fore history’s 
dawn. It has 
been used by 
mankind from 
a time where- 
of even the 
legends of re- 
mote antiqui- 
ty run not to 
the contrary. 
The earliest 
\ryan_ people 
in that indefi- 
nite mysteri- 
ous cradle of 
the race to the 
north of India 














possessed fire and worshipped it as they 
did the light. One of the most ancient 
Sanscrit writings is a psalm to the Sun— 
“In the beginning there arose the Source 
of golden light. He was the only Lord of 
all that is. He established the earth and 
sky.” All the early religions were a 
recognition of the Infinite based on a 
pure worship of nature. The active forces 
such as fire, the forest, the dawn, the 
wind, the storm and the waters, being 
strongly indicative of a mysterious life 
and power, were the principal gods of the 
crude beliefs. 

As man began to emerge, the religions 
became less primitive, and gradually but 
surely the simple faith of the forest be- 
came secondary to newer religious cere- 
monies, less commonplace and more mys- 
terious. He peopled the woods and the 
trees with lesser deities, then as the 
forest illusions faded he still kept them 
dear by making the trees the abiding 
places of departed earthly heroes. Thus 
it is possible to trace in the history of the 
white races an unbroken tie between man 
and nature, which started with an abso- 
lute worship based on the belief that the 
forest was the creative father of all man- 
kind; later it flourished as a secondary 
worship, de- 
scended to a 
hero worship 
and ended, 
with the blot- 
ting out of il- 
lusions, in an 
all - pervading 
love of nature 
and all her 
forces. 

Taking up 
the thread in 
the middle 
ages we find 
the peoples of 
Europe — the 
descendants of 
the Aryan 
race—engaged 
for centuries 
in continuous 
warfare, and 
the call of the 
wild buried in 
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the call of battle. With the subsiding of 
strife in the later periods the nature love 
smouldered in the land, already despoiled 
of much of its forests and wild life. Then 
the new world opened to the old—a world 
of virgin forests and plains, mighty rivers 
and lakes, unmapped, unexplored and un- 
known. The love for the old things—the 
primeval love and worship, leaped into 
lite within the hearts of men where its 
roots were still the strongest, and spurred 
the early settlers over unknown seas to 
the Continent of North America. Soon 
the wilderness beamed with the light of 
their camp-fires, and the colonizing of the 
new world with the reddest blood of the 
old went on apace. Those men in whom 
the spirit of the camp-fire reigned the 
strongest became the pioneers, ever push- 
ing westward away from the clearings to 
the still virgin forests of their desire. 
The weaker settled down on the trail of 
their old camp-fires. Thus this country 


HATEVER the sportsman’s creed, it is profit- 
W able for him to consider diligently the thir- 

teenth chapter of Corinthians, wherein the 
excellence of charity is so beautifully set forth; 
for no man more than he who goeth a-field should 
cherish this virtue. He suffereth long and much, 
of travel, of extortionate baggage men, uncivil 
conductors, and miserable quarters, of unprofitable 
tramps, in storm and heat and cold, of short hours 
of sleep and early hours of waking—all this he 
should endure in kindness; and of whom more than 
of him it should be said that he envieth not, vaun- 
teth not himself, is not puffed up. 

Let him also have charity for all his brethren, 
though some of them exalt the muzzleloader above 
the breechloader, or hold that it is as fair to shoot 
one wary bird sitting as another, no worse to lure 
a bird than a beast as big as a horse with a feign- 
ing of its call, nor shoot the cunningest of ani- 
mals before hounds than it is the most timid and 
silliest of them. 

Let not him who esteems no fish but the salmon 
and the trout worthy of the angler’s skill, revile 
either him who is content with the bass, the pike- 
perch and the pickerel; or him who, when other 
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was settled and peopled, and the love of 
nature, always dominant in the Aryan 
stock, was revived and renewed at the 
altars of the new world. 

The buckskin days have gone beyond 
recall. The forests and plains of the old 
days are now cobwebbed with lines of 
property, and dotted with the uprearing 
cities. The “saved places” are few and far 
between. The undress of nature has 
given way to the hobble skirt—a civiliza- 
tion of trimmed hedges, velvet lawns and 
marble pergolas. But the spirit of the 
camp-fire, the love of nature, still lives in 
the hearts of the descendants of the fore- 
fathers, not attenuated, but strong and 
virile. Held in leash by the environment 
of civilization, it finds an only outlet in 
the little pilgrimages from the daily 
grind, to the “saved places’ ’of North 
America, or to far off lands where the 
wilderness is still undefiled, and where 
the primal laws of man rule the race. 





By Carl Rungius 


fishing fails, is happy with the perch and the sun- 
fish in his creel, or, at a pinch, the ignoble bull- 
head. The salmon is but for the few, and the trout 
swims not in every stream. Because thou art for- 
tunate, shall there be no fishing for the less fav- 
ored ones? 

He shall rejoice not in iniquity, but in the truth, 
and as nearly as it is possible for a shooter or an 
angler to do so. When he giveth his account of 
hits, let not his memory fail concerning the misses— 
and in his fish stories, let him not boast of pounds 
when in truth there were only ounces. As he 
hopes to be believed, so he should believe al] things. 
Certainly he should ever behave himself seemly 
for the honor of his craft, and be not easily pro- 
voked, for with loss of temper comes loss of judg 
ment and unsteadiness of hand, and the firm con- 
trol of these is the true secret of the successful 
shooter and angler. Verily, if one hath not charity, 
which is greater than faith and hope, he is not the 
man with whom one would enjoy most a day in the 
forest, or along the stream, or an evening beside 
the camp-fire after the well-spent day. 


From “Hunting without a Gun.’ . 
—Rowland E. Robinson. 
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DuRING the past three months we have 
read much under the title of conservation. 
With a tremendous fan- 
Conservation for fare of trumpets, a really 
Revenue Only great and notable gath- 
ering of statesmen and 
politicians, and also a few real conservers, 
has assembled itself in St. Paul, heid 
another conservation congress of the first 
magnitude, and joyously dispersed. And 
what shall the harvest be? 

Aiter having read the most complete pro- 
gramme obtainable, and carefully scanned the 
titles of the papers and addresses that were 
presented, I am forced to conclude that the 
real spirit of the occasion, from start to 
fnish, may be summed up in four words,— 
conservation for revenue only. With only 
two exceptions that were detectable in New 
York, all the addresses and papers were 
devoted to the interests of the money- 
producing resources,—forests, mines, water 
and land. 

Did any man of prominence pause in his 
address to devote even five minutes to wild 
life? If so, I have not yet heard of it. We 
know that A. Radclyffe Dugmore handsomely 
entertained the convention with his beauti- 
ful African animal pictures, and his very 
interesting lecture; but that was an enter- 
tainment, not an appeal in behalf of a cause. 
We also know that I. M. Chapman had 
something to say, with pictures, about 
“birds ;” which, of course, was all very well 
as far as it went; but, judging by the resid- 
uum of resolutions adopted, it did not go 
very far. 

The list of resolutions finally adopted made 
a brave showing for the four-dollar pro- 
ducing resources. The pleas and resolves 
for forests, mines, water and lands made 
nearly a solid column in our favorite news- 


paper, but we had almost looked in vain 
for something about wild life conservation. 
After the real shouting was all over, tacked 
on at the end, like a paltry tail to the hide, 
there appeared a three-line sentence which 
in effect stated that “we believe that the 
conservation of wild life is all right.” The 
nian who wrote it in might as well have 
added,—“but there is no money in it!” 

It is more than discouraging to see such 
« body of conservationists thus ignore the 
fast-vanishing wild life of the United States 
and Alaska. It is disgusting. It looks as 
if the conservation congress~and congress- 
men regarded only those resources that are 
capable of giving back immediate returns, 
in cash that can be counted. The unquali- 
fied sordidness of this view of our nation’s 
tatural resources is certainly not a spirit of 
which we can justly be proud. 

Even in a money-making conservation 
congress the wild life’ of America is en- 
titled to fair representation, and a square 
deal. There should have been in the com- 
mittee on resolutions a man like Dr. T. S. 
Palmer or G. O. Shields, a man both able 
and willing to fight for the rights of the 
wild creatures of value to mankind, that 
cannot speak for themselves. Mr. Shields 
has often been criticized by gentle people 
for his “sledgehammer methods,” but by all! 
the powers that make for conservation that 
same method was needed at St. Paul. 

It is high time that the governors of states, 
and the other men of note who plan and 
carry through the conservation congresses, 
should , forget dollars and “wealth” long 
enough to note the fact that even yet there 
are such things as wild beasts and birds in 
America that stand in great need of pro- 
tection that really will protect. And they 
should also note, if they can spare the time, 
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that the wild creatures need protection for 
the general benefit of humanity, irrespective 
of the barbarous cruelty that is involved in 
universal slaughter. 

he past performance in St. Paul is 
the fourth of its kind; and one brief “hon- 
orable mention” of wild life is the sum 
total of all its wild-life acts thus far. How 
long, O, Lord! how long will it be before 
those far-sounding congresses really do 
something for the hard-pressed beasts and 
iirds of the United States and Alaska? 

x *k x 

A stray mention of “The Nation of the 
Lakotah,” which W. S. Phillips (“Ei 
Comancho”) has promoted in Seattle, and 

wishes to spread over the 
The Nation United States is of inter 
of the est, because it proposes to 
Lakotah promote the welfare of 

wild beasts and birds. !n 
cther words, the movement intends to en- 
courage wild-life conservation; but just why 
its “lodge” should have taken its name from 
the once fierce and bloody Sioux Indians is 
a point that is rather obscure. It is as if 
a club of bird protectors should call itself 
the Associated Horned Owls. 

The Lakotahs propose to establish lodges 
all over the United States and thus become 
a national organization. We are informed 
that “it will cost you $12 the first year, and 
$6 per year thereafter.” There is said to 
be a secret ritual, and each member is 
pledged to do all that he can “to protect and 
propagate, under natural laws and man-made 
laws, any and all of the creatures of the 
wilderness, and to use them only in proper 
ways, and in moderation.” 

This is all very well, and even admirable; 
and we can abide the Sioux Indian title of 
the nation; but when we come to the penalty 
clause of the contract we stagger under this 
awful threat: 

“If you forget them (the specifications) 
you can not enter the camps and lodges of 
the Lakotah, and you will be a wanderer 
on the face of the earth like the coyote, who 
lias no medicine and no gods, and spends 
kis life wailing and Jamenting his fate.” 

This is terrible; and with the $6 per 
annum added to it we are anxious about the 
future of the nation. The principles of the 
nation are eminently sound and commend- 
able; but why make a serious movement so 
grotesque at its very inception? 

If I am not mistaken W. S. Phillips is the 
man who about seven years ago savagely 
assailed G. O. Shields, who, as president of 
the League of American Sportsmen, had ven- 
tured to extend the membership and influ- 


ence of that organization into the state of 
Washington. Mr. Shields’ conduct was pub- 
l:cly denounced, and I think by Mr. Phillips, 
at a public meeting of sportsmen held in 
Seattle; and in a very nasty manner Mr. 
Shields was invited to keep the League of 
American Sportsmen out of the State of 
Washington, whose sportsmen were said to 
be fully able to look after the needs of the 
game in that state. 

Naturally, the members of the league who 
remember this bit of Seattle-Phillips his- 
tory will make haste to join the nation of 
the Lakotah, whenever they are invited to 
do so. As the leader of a national move- 
ment, Mr. Phillips needs to wipe out at 
least one page of history that is not at all 
to his credit. W. T. Hornapay. 

ok oA * 

WE call our readers’ attention to the series 

written especially for FreLp AND STREAM and 

beginning in this number 
European on European Forestry by 
Forestry Warren H. Miller. Our 

contributor’s long experi- 
ence with the methods in vogue in the Swiss, 
Saxon and French forests enables him to 
present those features of European practice 
that will be of the most value to introduce 
into this country. As Col. Roosevelt re- 
cently remarked, “It is time to take off our 
coats and get to work,” in the matter of 
torestry. We have had a surfeit of lumber- 
ing and virtually no forestry during the two 
hundred years our country has been set- 
ting. FreLp AND Stream is backing the 
movement to make a practical start in re- 
forestation to the limit of its power. We 
want that law passed providing for the re- 
forestation of the white pine, and we want, 
above all, to see the individual tracts, scat- 
tered by the hundreds of thousands all over 
the populous parts of the country, developed 
by associations of farmers and land owners. 
The reforestation of waste lands and aban- 
doned farms described by Mr. Miller has 
been tried with signal success in the worn- 
out farms of the New England States. All 
who are interested in forming forestry asso- 
ciations of individual owners are urged to 
write the Forestry Editor of Fretp anp 
Stream for further details. We are in dead 
earnest in this movement, and assure you 
that there will be “something doing.” 

The subject of Forestry will be more thor- 
oughly covered in this series than ever be- 
fore in the history of American magazines, 
and it is our sincere wish that all American 
sportsmen who can see “two moves ahead,” 
will join us heartily in the work of reclama- 
tion and maintenance of our wooded areas. 











EUROPEAN FORESTRY 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Every fisherman, every hunter, every camper, whether he owns forests or not 
should read this series. The destruction of our forests means the drying up of our streams, and the loss 
of our game. This series will cover practical means and methods for re-forestation, and the care of our 
forests, and will give information that every hunter and fisherman should have of the forest in which he 
seeks his recreation. Only such European methods and experience that can be practically utilized in our 
own country will be treated of, and always with an eye to American needs. Mr. Miller as our Special 
European Correspondent has given us the benefit of his mature experience in the science of Forestry, 
covering many years in the German, French and Swiss forests. 


PART ONE 


General Considerations 


RM EOPLE value a 
thing precisely 
asitcosts them 
effort to ob 
tain it. Every 
foot of land in 
Holland is fer- 
vently loved 
by the Dutch 
because for 
centuries they 
have _ slowly 
rescued every 
acre of it from 
the bottom oi 
the sea and have defended it through 
blood and starvation against tyranny and 
foreign invasion. Outside of those im- 
mense dykes lies.—to the north their an- 
cient friend and foe the sea, to the east 
the military and autocratic Germans, to 
the south the Frenchified and unstable 
Belgians. But inside—is Holland, the 
land of strong family ties, of fervid re- 
ligious convictions, of those who excel in 
winning wealth from land and sea. No 
wonder every new polder reclaimed from 
the sea is welcomed by the Dutch as an 
event of national importance! 

We have in our country lands, free to 
us by inheritance but little prized, which 
are in reality quite as precious to us as 
Holland is to the Dutch. These lands 
constitute our forest areas, and the coun- 
try at large represents the sea, which 
threatens to invade and absorb the forest 
area as the real sea does Holland. We 
are fast arriving at a point where we 








must defend and protect these forest areas 
against fire and invasion with all the fer- 
vor that the Dutch protect their beloved 
fatherland against the sea. It means 
work and expense, both by the whole na- 
tion which owns the National Forests, and 
the farmers and landowners who hold 50 
per cent. of the wooded territory east of 
the Mississippi. But intelligent forestry 
pays its devotees many times over for the 
labor expended. It pays life insurance, 
fire insurance and taxes, and founds fam 
ily wealth for generations to come. Jn 
the present series of articles, prepared af- 
ter a long course in European forestry 
under Professor Heickel, at Versailles, 
France, it is the writer’s purpose to show 
what has been done and is now being 
done in Europe to make forestry a paying 
business for both the Nation and the far- 
mer, to give practical data and methods in 
vogue in Saxony and France in reforest- 
ation of devastated areas, and manage- 
ments of forests, and, finally, to suggest 
Lractical applications of European experi- 
ence to parallel American cases. 

In our country forestry may be divided 
into two classes; the great National and 
lumber forests owned by the State and by 
big railroad and corporate interests; and 
the small patches of woods belonging to 
individual farmers. The National Forests 
are in the hands of a trained and experi- 
enced Forestry Bureau, already conver- 
sant with the best that has been done in 
Europe. What they need, and need badly, 
is the co-operation and backing of the en- 
tire Nation in forcing Congress to grant 
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the Bureau adequate funds to manage the 
vast interests confided to their care. One 
hundred and eighty million acres of for- 
ests, which is the extent of the National 
Forests, is a tremendous proposition for 
a devoted handful of government rangers 
and foresters to take care of. The yearly 
growth of timber on it alone is worth two 
Lillion three hundred million dollars. That 
is only the “interest’ on the superficial 
capital in standing trees, which themselves 
are worth twenty-five times that amount. 
Yet the actual layout in funds provided by 
Congress is not enough to even dream of 
actually managing this National property 
as the European forests are managed. We 
haven't provided enough rangers to bare- 
ly supervise the forest, let alone cut the 
necessary fire lanes, reforest the devas- 
tated areas or cut the ripe trees. Com- 
pared with the immense annual yield of 
these forests, the Congressional appropri- 
ations are niggardly beyond description. 
The fires this year ate up two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of lumber, or the entire an- 
nual value of the growth of all the Na- 
tional Forests put together. The devoted 
band of overworked, ridden-to-death, 
rangers did what they could with no fire 
lanes, and no natural defenses cut so as 
to make them effective, and the army 
pitched in and helped, but to no avail. 
The trouble is, we lack the bucheron, 
the woodcutter, who is quite as essential 
as the guarde forét or ranger in every 
forest. In Europe the guarde performs the 
same duties as our own ranger, but he has 
under him a force of woodcutters. If a 
fire lane is needed he lays it out and they 
cut it. If there is a broad creek or a river 
he arranges it as a defense and they cut 
away dangerous timber where the fire 
could find a crossing. They do have fires, 
but nothing like ours, because there are 
cnough rangers to adequately police the 
forest, while we haven’t quarter enough of 
them, and the bucherons not only cut the 
ripe timber but the fire and logging lanes 
as well. Think for an instant of.the value 
of a corps of Michigan lumberjacks work- 
ing with our rangers in opening up the 
forests, getting out the value in ripe trees 
and protecting it against fire! 

How does all this affect us, the people 
of these United States in general? It af- 


fects us in. two ways:—First,—have you 
noticed, yourself, the steady rise in rents 
and prices of house-building during the 
last twenty years? Well, look at the price 
of lumber, then and now, and you'll see 
why. There’s a reason. The other effect 
is not so general but more insidious. 
River after river, particularly in the West, 
has shallowed up and become unnavi 
gable during the last forty years, while the 
railroad now carries at a high price all 
the products of farm and town along that 
river which the river once carried for 
nothing. We all pay for it. Then those 
that are still navigable are now subject 
to spring floods which inundate fac- 
tories and towns all along the banks, 
and we pay for all that too, for these 
shut-downs have to be charged up against 
the price of the articles manufactured 
somehow. The cause lies in the destruc- 
tion of our forests, and the remedy 
lies with the people themselves, not with 
any king or parliament. Write your Con- 
gressman. Ask him how he stands on the 
question, and tell him that you want to 
see the Forestry Bureau voted money 
enough for both guards and lumberjacks 
sufficient to manage those one hundred 
and eighty million acres, so as at least to 
keep down fire loss and make a beginning 
at lumbering the ripe timber. The rev- 
enue from it would pay the yearly naval 
appropriation, and let loose enough lum- 
ber on the market to bring back the price 
of building material somewhere within 
reason, and the forests would do this year 
after year and get bitter all the time. It 
is no idle dream. ‘The nations of Europe 
do it,—why not we? The town of Zurich 
owns a forest which has been managed for 
a thousand years, and to-day that forest 
cuts more and better lumber than ever. 
The second great forest owner is the 
corporation,—railroad, mine or lumber. 
The lumber companies as a rule do but 
little of the harm to the forests usually 
accredited to them. Looking at an aver- 
age forest only an experienced man can 
tell if it has been logged. Their principal 
sin is in the utter neglect of reforestation. 
The business is purely speculative, not 
land-owning for the sake of managing the 
forest. All the growth of white pine in 
an hundred years is logged out of a for- 
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est, none planted to take its place, and 
they go on to the next forest and clean 
that out, so that to-day the end of the 
white pine is in full sight. A simple law 
requiring the planting of twenty-five white 
pine seeds or five young seedilngs on the 
site of every one cut would insure the 
survival of at least one white pine to take 
the place of the one logged, and would 
cost the lumber companies practically no- 
thing. A second law prohibiting cutting any 
white pine under twelve inches diameter 
would protect the young trees and save 
the half-grown ones, so that the same for- 
est could be logged over every fifty years 
indefinitely. Such a sentence as “the end 
of the white pine” is absolutely inexcus 
able, as the tree is a good grower in hard 
wood mixtures and does not have to be 
raised in massifs or stands. 

The kind of lumbering that does real 
harm to the forests is that practiced by 
the wood pulp and wocd acid man. He 
has no notion of managing the forest at 
all. He gets hold of a tract of trees and 
takes all of it, right down to the stump. 
Not a tree left for seeds, no shade,—a 
liundred years of forest growth of all ages 
sheared off close to the ground. If this 
forest would re-establish itself it would 
not be a crime to the nation. But it 
doesn’t The area is at once invaded by the 
worthless wing-seeded weeds of the for- 
est, the poplars, birches, alders and bushes 
which grow fast, like all rank weeds, 
and are even of no worth as firewood. 
Where these seeds come from it would 
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take a bee-hunter to tell, but they will 
cover a tract in a few years with scrub 
growth. The regular forest soil of moist 
leaf-mould disappears, as the hot sun 
strikes right down through these thin- 
leaved trees, and it soon will not support 
anything but them. Such a forest is de- 
scribed by the French with the significant 
word ruinée. It can be re-forested, but 
it’s a long, slow job. The simplest and 
cheapest preventive is to cut the forest in 
narrow strips, so as to seed from the side, 
and supplement it by detailing a few men 
to carry cones out onto the cut strip. In 
this way the young conifers get a chance 
to form a furr before the next strip is 
down, and before the wing-seeders get 
started. A little weeding of the latter 
with a scythe for a few years will put them 
hopelessly out of the race with the coni- 
fers, and the thinning of these will pay 
for the job twice over and give a neat 
revenue for wood pulp for the next twenty 
years, 

The third and greatest class of our for- 
csts is the wooded acreage of our farmers 
und landed owners. The farmer at pres- 
ent has the best chance of all to do real 
forestry. Most tree cultural operations 
are done after the harvest and during the 
winter, when labor is plentiful and cheap. 
“That wooded patch” will yield from one 
to two cords of good saw lumber per 


acre per year if properly managed, and: 


how much you get for it depends entirely 
upon what wood you raise and who saws 
it. Suppose you went over those acres 
of woods, cleaned out the brush, thinned 
cut all the scrub oaks, soft maples, beech- 
¢s, doogwoods, pignuts, etc., and gradu- 
ally changed it into a fine stand of white 
cak, white ash, and white pines, or of 
hickories, chestnuts and hard maples. 
how much would it be worth compared to 
a little of your winter work? And now 
suppose ten or fifteen farmers in a section 
get together and form a little forestry 
association so that they can own a port- 
able saw mill and ship, say, ten carloads of 
boards and lumber every year to the open 
market. Now how much is that white 
oak and white pine worth, at $30 a thou- 
sand for the oak timbers and $50 for the 
pine? Not less than $10 an acre yearly 
yield for the lumber alone to say nothing 





of the cord wood, tan bark, nuts and 
maple sugar. 

Again: Take those acres of worn-out, 
stony, brambly pasture, hardly yielding a 
dollar’s worth of forage a year per acre. 
Nothing will grow there, and it costs too 
much to clear it and stone it. How much 
are you paying for life insurance? Have 
you any at all? Suppose we make a 
little. Get some good white pine cones 
and seed them. Start a pepinetre or nur- 
sery out alongside the woods, and plant 
it in white pine. In two years you are 
ready to set them out in those acres of 
stony pasture, and frem that time they are 
worth to you $10 an acre a year for thin- 
ning alone. When that stand is twenty 
years old there will be 1,600 trees on it. 
At 40 years, 700; at 60 years, 300, and at 
80 years there will be 200 ripe white pine 
in the stand, running about 300 board feet 
of saw lumber to the tree. All the rest 
you thinned out and sold as the years 
went by and still kept the forest com- 
pletely stocked for maximum development 
of trees. Life insurance! Why it pays 
a dividend every year and leaves your 
children a stand of white pine worth 
$2,000 an acre besides. 

Forestry as an adjunct of agriculture is 
one of the most paying propositions 
known. It lies with the individual far- 
mers, the landowners, the big game asso 
ciations, to utilize its possibilities and in- 
cidentally enrich the Nation by better pro- 
tection of the soil and water courses, by 
insuring the perpetuity of our valuable 
house timbers and by keeping down the 
cost of rent and house building. Of all 
our lands east of the Mississippi 70 per 
cent. is at this moment in forests. Of 
this 70 per cent. one half consists of the 
great coniferous forests of the ‘Southern 
and Gulf States, of the Alleghanies, the 
Adirondacks, Northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. The remaining half 
is of the immense farm belts of the East- 
ern and Central States, where hardwood 
and mixed forests and patches of woods 
are mingled with the cleared land. 

We are cutting at the present about 
thirty billion board feet of lumber a 
year. Of this, 75 per cent. is in conifers 
and the rest in hardwood. Taking an 
average total yield of 25,000 board feet to 
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the acre, 1,200,000 acres are cut per year. 
This may seem an insignfiicant figure com- 
pared with our vast forest areas, but as 
soon as we go into the matter of location 
it assumes very different aspects. Mer- 
chantable lumber is of economic value 
only when growing where it can be trans- 
ported and used. It does not include 
mountain timber out of all possible reach 
except for future generations, nor second 
growth hardwoods, nor the vast forests of 
non-lumberable woods such as_ Jersey 
pine, scrub oak, birch thickets, etc. At 
an annual growth of the forest of about 
three per cent. of the standing timber we 
are using the yield of some thirty-six mil- 
lion acres of forest annually. We haven’t 
got it,—within transportation distance of 
our railroads and rivers. Hence the ur- 
gent need of reforestation and forest man- 
agement in the areas already developed 
hy our railroads and watercourses. 

But these figures are on a basis of for- 
ests managed so that every tree is cut 
when it becomes ripe, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, our lumbering is conducted on an 
entirely different plan, except in the stands 
of pure pine in the Southern States and 
along the Great Lakes. In the hardwood 
forests only the white oak, white pine, 
some red oak, ash, elm, hard maple and 
tulip is logged, leaving the rest standing. 
so that to yield our yearly consumption a 
great many times the above acreage is 
logged over. In a word we are cutting 
far more than we are growing of the 
merchantable woods, and no attempt is 
being n:ade to grow forests all of one 
species, as is done in Europe. Though 
this has been advised against on the score 
of insect depredations attacking one spe- 
cies of trees more easily than a mixture, 
the French have found that, for commer- 
cial reasons of sale in quantities, ti pays 
ic grow big forests of one species. You 
will find at Lyons, Compeigne, and in 
Brittany vast strethces of pure beech; at 
Belléme and Bercé stands of oaks many 
miles in extent, sometimes mixed with all 
the ash it will stand, whihe is not much 
since the ash is the wolf of the forest and 
exhausts the soil very rapidly. Stands of 
pure pine come naturally, but, for fire pro- 
tection are better mixed with oak, as is 
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done in the large forests of maritime pine 
along the southwest coast of France, and 
with sylvester pine in the interior. 

Once having established the futate 
reguliere or standard forest, it is easy to 
keep it in pure stands; and also another 
ery beneficial practice can be introduced, 
that of rotating the tree crops. The rev- 
vlution is usually fixed at 100 years. Start- 
ing with oak, beech is planted at each cut, 
so that at the en: of 100 years the forest 
is pure beech, which tree has the advan- 
tage of being very beneficial to the soil in 
dissociating the nutritive proportion of 
the mineral base of the soil. The next 
crop will be ash and oak mixed, grown 
cn the regenerated soil after the beech, and 
this in its turn will be followed by oak 
again. The writer has seen charts of 
Swedish forests managed this way for the 
last six hundred years. 

In our own country the time is now 
ripe for the practice of forestry, not 
lumbering as it has been generally under- 
stood. We have plenty of area already 
developed, as far as transportation is con- 
cerned; most of it is covered with inferior 
trees so that the lumberman is forced to 
go farther and farther afield to find the 
best species. We should see an era of 
real forestry set in, wherein our soil 
would produce the right trees, instead of 
the inferior stands now growing in our 
populated districts. It is for the lumber 
man to supply the bulk of the pine, spruce 
and hemlock for our house frames and 
construction timber; but it is for the 
farmers and individual landowners to fur- 
nish the hard wood and white pine trim, 
turniture, carriagery, tool wood, etc. And 
this can only be done in perpetuity by stop- 
ping the present speculative cutting with- 
out reforestation, and by managing the 
private forests so as to get maximum 
growth of the right timber, and by cutting 
only the annual growth. It is the pur- 
pose of FIELD AND STREAM in the succeed- 
ing articles to show how this is being 
done in Europe, and to suggest parallel 
practice for our own country. 


(To be continued.) 


Title of next article: “The Management 
of the Forest.” 
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A BIRD CONFERENCE IN YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


BY G. A. RAETH 


Secretary of the Wiseonsin Game Protective Association 


Seldom it is that our feathered friends who provide us with the means of sporting recreation, or whose 

songs gladden our hearts, are permitted to speak for themselves. In this article Mr. Raeth has, by a 

very clever handling of statistics and ability as a raconteur, presented to his readers a wonderfully 
interesting story showing the great economic value of the birds as friends of man. 


IVE men were 
assembled 
one evening 
about the 
crack ling 
logs of their 
campfire in 
the heart of 
a once well- 
known deer 
country in 
the northern 
woods of 
W is consin. 
Their luck of 
the day was 
poor — but‘a 
single deer, 
a fawn, was 
sighted 

scampering through the thicket by one of 
the hunters, thus effecting his escape ere 
the trigger could be pulled. With ex- 
pressions upon their faces like that of the 
lifeless stone-faced Sphinx, these nimrods 
of the forest, seemingly, gave their 
thoughts rest and comfort as their eyes 
reposed on the glaring wood cinders and 
watched as the latter slowly burned to 
ashes. 

“Yes sir,” began one of the deer hunt- 
ers, intending to quench that feeling of 
moroseness which possessed the little 
group. “Yes, sir, deer are not so plentiful 
in this section of the woods. But a few 
years ago we had our limit before a week 
went by and now a week has already 
elapsed with only three deer killed. It’s 





disgusting — downright disappointing — 
that’s what this deer hunting is this sea- 
son.” 

“Do you know what I think,” remarked 
another, “I have every reason to believe 
that the deer of this state are being wiped 
out. That is the whole solution of this 
scarcity of deer.” 

“How can it be otherwise, when thou- 
sands of hunters rush up here every year,” 
joined in another. “Our deer are destined 
to be killed off within a short period of 
time if not afforded better protection.” 

“Protection,” began Doc, taking up his 
cve. “Protection, that is the thing most 
needed.” 

“How in the world are you going to get 
it with a!l these pot hunters, game hogs 
and cheap politicians doing most of the 
legislature work in this state,” interrupted 
the first speaker. 

“Well,” began Doc again, “you'll find 
this same condition of affairs to be true 
all over the Union. That rather forcibly 
reminds me of an incident I personally 
experienced while visiting Yellowstone 
Park.” 

“Yellowstone Park?” questioned the 
fourth member of the party, whose taci- 
turnity suddenly gave way to loquacity. 
“When were you at Yellowstone National 
Park, Doc? You never said a word about 
it to us.” 

“T didn’t?” 

“No,” spoke every member of the group 
in unison. 

“If I did not, I will have to tell you 
about it some day,” said Doc. 
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Dr. Williams, or Doc for short, was a 
man of wide experience. Ever since the 
time he was a boy twelve years of age 
he began to shoulder a gun and was every 
inch a disciple of Izaak Walton. The doc- 
tor’s hunting and fishing trips had taken 
him through many states from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on the East, to the Pacific Ocean 
on the West, and from the Gulf of Mexico 
on the South, to the wi:ds of Canada on 
the North. 

“In narrating my little experience to 
you, I must not omit, however, some of 
the things I saw in the Park,” said the 
gentleman with the M.D. degree. “The 
Yellowstone Park, which contains more 
natural wonders than any other region 
I know of, lies in the northwestern part 
of the State of Wyoming and extends a 
little into Montana and Idaho.” 

“When was it you went to see the 
Park?” asked one of the men whose name 
is Wilcox. 

“Last June,” was the answer. “I had 
been traveling considerably with the aid 
of a guide through the wonderland for 
almost three weeks.” 

“What are some of the things you saw 
there?” asked one member of the hunting 
party. 

“The forests were magnificent, consist- 
ing principally of spruce, fir and cedar. 
We found nearly thirty waterfalls, about 
fifty beautiful lakes and innumerable 
small creeks and rivers stocked with 
trout. Besides I saw hundreds of hot 
springs, nearly a hundred geysers, severa! 
mud volcanoes, a number of mineral 
springs, exquisitely colored pools, called 
‘paint pots,’ many glorious cafions, and a 
thousand other wonderful things. 

“But I am drifting away from my story. 
One day I conceived an idea to ‘rough’ 
it. So I asked my guide to remain at a 
hostelry until my return. I took along 
enough provisions to satisfy my wants for 
a day or two. It was, indeed, one of 
those bright balmy June days that all of 
us would enjoy—a day I shall never for- 
get. In order to go on, boys, it will be 
necessary for me to~consult my diary.” 

A broad smile was visible on every 
man’s face as the physician drew forth 
from his inside coat pocket a soiled and 
worn notebook. As was the case this 
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evening, whenever the doctor had some- 
thing of importance to relate, he would 
look up the desired data in his diary. 
This method of procedure was repeated 
so often on different occasions that the 
boys began to show a marked degree of 
mirth whenever Doc brought out his 
ciary. “Here now,” Dr. Williams remon- 
strated. “Stop your snickering. My note- 
books are as precious to me as any of 
my valued treasures. Now, to go ahead 
with what I wanted to say. 

“IT was wending my way through a deep 
canyon, when I heard from a wooded por- 
tion in the distance the most unhuman 
clangor that ever pierced the air. A feel- 
ing of curiosity soon overwhelmed the in- 
stinct of fear that had arisen in me. I 
headed straight forward to whence the 
unearthly noise came. With my hand on 
my gun I approached softly, slowly and 
cautiously, cowering low like an Indian 
after his game. Soon I beheld a number 
of birds, some resting on the branches of 
trees, some swimming in a pond and oth- 
ers soaring through the air. The nearer 
1 advanced the more birds I could see. 
There were hundreds of them of every 
description, color and species, both game 
and insectivorous. Every species of the 
country seemed to have gathered there 
that day.” 

“Doc has been seeing things again,” 
chuckled Wilcox. “Doc no doubt stored 
away among his provisions an ample sup- 
ply of the amber fluid.” 

“No sir,” replied the doctor, “spring 
water was good enough for me. To re- 
peat, I saw hundreds of birds assembled 
there that day. I am telling you exactly 
and truthfully just what I saw.” 

“Can you explain the meaning of this 
large assemblage of birds, Doc?” asked 
one of his companions. “Yes, certainly, 
the birds of the country were holding a 
conference.” 

“A conference!” ejaculated the sports- 
men in a chorus. “Who ever heard of 
such a thing,” they said. 

“It’s true, boys, it’s true. I saw it with 
my own eyes,” was the doctor’s prompt 
reply. 

“Another Dr. Cook. Tell it to the King 
of Denmark,” whispered one of the men 
to his neighbor on the right. This, evi- 
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dently the physician did not hear, for he 
made no response to the statement. 

“Was this conference confined to birds 
alone?” asked a hunter named Smith. 

“So it was, Smith. I saw a number 
ot wild animals in the Park, such as deer 
elk, antelope, buffalo, mountain sheep and 
black and brown and grizzly bears, none 
of which, however, took part in this meet- 
ing.” 

“Why-is it the birds selected for their 
meeting place the Yellowstone National 
Park?” asked another. 

“You see,’ answered Doc, “Yellowstone 
Park consists of 4,000 square miles. The 
same was set apart by Congress in 1872 
as a public park or pleasuring grourid for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 
The national Government cares for the 
park, as well as all the animals and birds 
within its boundary. Thus the birds felt 
perfectly safe to congregate at this place.” 

“Go ahead with your story, Doc,” said 
Wilcox. 

“The birds,’ continued the physician, 
“were unaware of my presence, so I 
quickly secreted myself between two large 
boulders surrounded by young trees and 
bushes. I saw at a glance the purpose of 
the meeting was the organizing of a club. 
The American eagle was chosen as tem- 
porary chairman and much excitement 
reigned while a president was being se- 
lected. 

“The candidates for president were the 
wood-duck, the quail, the meadow lark, 
the robin, the woodpecker and the prairie 
hen.” 

“By the way, Doc,” interrupted Smith, 
“how were you able to understand all that 
was being said and done?” 

“Oh, that is easy,” said Wilcox with 
a twinkle in his eye. “You see, the doc- 
tor is one of those fellows who is endowed 
with a sense and power which enables 
him to communicate with nature, includ- 
ing our birds and animals.” 

A smile went around the circle and the 
physician could not refrain from smiling 
likewise. Smith’s question apparently was 
well answered, for the venerable Doc 
was permitted to continue his narrative 
without further interrogation. 

“The contest for the president’s chair,” 
said the M.D., “soon dwindled down to 


two favorite candidates. And would you 
believe me they were the quail and the 
meadow lark. Each one presented an 
abundance of material that might aid him 
in winning support in his favor. 

“The lark, for instance, said that the 
members of his species were visitants 
throughout the greater part of the United 
States and that they were strictly ter- 
restrial, and inhabited either open fields, 
or grassy or sandy plains. 

“*My name,’ said the other presidential 
nominee, ‘is bob-white and I can be found 
to reside in all parts of the United States. 
With my mellow whistle, and tasteful 
dress, I have won the friendship and ad- 
miration of men wherever I roam.’” 

“So he has,” said a hunter, refilling his 
pipe. 

“The wordy battle between the two can- 
didates soon developed such an excitation 
among the other birds present that their 
outbursts of approval often caused the 
speakers’ words to be inaudible. All this 
time I sat quietly jotting down these 
notes as I have them here to-night. 

“The lark had the floor first and re- 
sumed his arguments in this fashion: 
‘Seventy-three per cent of our food con- 
sists of insects, while 27 per cent is made 
up of vegetable matter. The insects we 
generally eat are bugs, bettles, grasshop- 
pers, flies, wasps, spiders and caterpillars. 
During the whole year crickets and grass- 
hoppers constitute about 29 per cent of 
cur food and 69 per cent of the food in 
the month of August. Next to the grass- 
hoppers, the beetles make up the most 
important item of our food, which amounts 
to nearly 21 per cent. Caterpillars, also, 
form over 28 per cent of our who!e food, 
so that in all we are really helpful. 

“‘Our vegetable food consists of some 
grain, weed and seeds. We eat only a 
trifle of corn during the summer and 
autumn months and never do we partake 
of the sprouting grain. From November 
to April, inclusive, much of our food con- 
sists of seeds of weeds, such as ragweed, 
smartweed and barn grass. Hence, I can 
say of my class, that we are of economic 
value to man.’ 

“The meadow lark was greeted with a 
tremendous shout of ‘hurrah!’ as the quail 
earnestly rose to speak his piece. This is 
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“A MEMBER OF MY FAMILY,” SAID THE QUAIL, WITH AN EMPHASIS OF PRIDE, “ATE 
AT ONE MEAL 568 MOSQUITOES” 
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what he had to say’of his comrades and 
himself : 

““T live mainly on seeds, fruits, leaves, 
buds, insects and spiders, though at times 
[ find sustenance in feeding upon mol- 
lusks, crustaceans, myriapods and even 
hatrachians. In all I eat about 129 differ- 
ent kinds of weed seeds, but the seeds of 
chickweed, barnyard grass, pigeon grass, 
ragweed and sorrel are my special favor- 
ites. Besides I am very fond of pigweed, 
red sorrel, plantain, cinquefoil, pepper- 
grass, rabbit’s foot clover and lamb’s 
quarter. 

“‘Now, for the whole year my food 
constitutes about 14.93 per cent of animal 
matter and 85.07 per cent of vegetable 
matter. Of all my food 6.38 per cent con- 
sists of beetles; 2.56 per cent of grass- 
hoppers; 2.83 per cent of bugs; 0.87 per 
cent of caterpillars; and 0.48 per cent of 
miscellaneous insects. My vegetable food 
amounts to 23.64 per cent of grain; seeds, 
50.78 per cent; fruit, 8.53 per cent, and 
miscellaneous vegetable matter, 2.12 per 
cent. 


“ee 


One of my friends,’ continued bob- 
white, ‘ate as many as 30,000 seeds of one 
kind of weed in a day.’”’ 

“That bird is a hummer, all right,” 
said a hunter, somewhat perplexed at 
such figures. 


Doc. 

The doctor went on with his story. 

“*A member of my family one day,’ 
said the quail, with an emphasis of pride, 
‘ate at one meal 568 mosquitoes; another 
ate during one day 1,350 flies; another 
5,000 plant lice, while still another chose 
tor his day’s record 1,532 insects.’ 

“There is so much bob-white told about 
himself, boys, that it would take me a 
long time to finish with him,” said. Doc. 
‘Anyhow, when our agriculturist had 
ended his political speech, he turned to 
his opponent and his vast audience and in 
a dignified manner said: ‘Can anyone 
here to-day equal my economic importance 
to mankind as a destroyer of noxious 
seeds and insects?’ 

“There arose, instead of an answer, 
cheer upon cheer from his many followers 
and admirers among the feathered bene- 
factors that resounded in the distance for 


“He certainly is a marvel,” responded 


miles away. Bob-white was their choice 
and was unanimously chosen president of 
the new bird club.” 

“I also think,’ opined Wilcox, “that 
bob-white as a table delicacy and as an 
object of sport has no equal. He’s king 
of our feathered game.” 

“Your right,’ Smith said. “I never 
thought of that.” 

“Because of his high rank,” remarked 
the story teller, “the meadow lark .was 
elected vice-president. For the secre- 
tary’s chair the wise looking owl won 
cut.” : 

“Why the owl isn’t of much value, is 
he?” asked a hunter. “Seems to me he 
is a real nuisance.” 

“Your mistaken in that,” said Doc. 
“According to his own story, the owl rids 
the fields of destructive rats and mice 
and even insects such as crickets, May 
beetles and grasshoppers.” 

“I had a false impression then of the 
owl’s usefulness?” suggested the hunter. 

“So you had, Dick,” said the doctor. 
“For treasurer,” Doc resumed his story, 
“the birds elected to hoard their funds the 
most powerful of them all—the Americat 
eagle.” 

“A good selection, indeed,’ said Wil- 
cox. 

“After the election of its general of- 
ficers,” the M.D. continued, “these gen- 
tlemen were chosen as honorary presi- 
dents: William Dutcher and T. Gilbert 
Pearson, president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies; T. S. Palmer, in charge 
of Game Protection, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C.; Edward Howe For- 
bush, ornithologist, Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture; Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Di- 
rector of the New York Zoological Park 
and ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, 
founder of the ‘Boone and Crockett Club.’ 
These are the. men who have achieved 
wonderful results and progress within re- 
cent years in seeking the better protection 
of our feathered friends. 

“Were all the birds admitted as mem- 
bers of this bird club you speak of, Doc?” 
was Dick’s question. 

“No, not all, boys,” was the answer. 
“Two species of hawks, one species of owl 
and English sparrows were voted out. 





























The hawks, sharp-shinned and Cooper 
hawks, and owl, because this species of 
birds feed almost entirely on wild birds 
and poultry. The English sparrow was 
counted out because of his unmitigated 
gall; his destructive habits upon small 
iruits, as pears, grapes, peaches and cher- 
ries; his lust for useful seeds and his at- 
tacks upon other birds.” 

“To say the least,’ exclaimed Smith, 
“he’s a bother in the city.” 

“Now, let me show you fellows,” said 
Dr. Williams, taking up his story again, 
“what benefactors to mankind some of 
the Lirds of the country are. I'll give 
you the things just the way they were 
presented in that meeting of the birds in 
Yellowstone National Park. 

“The robin, when he applied for mem- 
bership, said: ‘I may be found through- 
out the United States. My good work 
extends through Canada and even Alaska. 
l‘or a single meal I will eat 300 cut 
worms; in fact, I will eat my own weight 
in insects every day. My food is equal to 
sixteen feet of caterpillars or earthworms.’ 

“He admitted that he was fond of cher- 
ries and other small fruits. But the 
robin went on to show that the damage 
he caused in this respect was a trifle. 
‘Animal matter constitutes 42 per cent of 
my food, while vegetable matter forms 
nearly 58 per cent. I eat ten times as 
much wild as cultivated fruit,’ the robin 
said. 

“This is what the native sparrow had 
to say about himself: ‘I am the arch- 
destroyer of weed seeds. My friends and 
' save the farmers of the country $35,- 
000,000 annually by eating weed seeds. 
Our family is the largest in North Amer- 
ica and comprises more than a seventh 
of all the birds and no one can deny 
that the good we accomplish is not of 
great value to the farmer.’ 

“The woodpecker said: ‘I am the arch- 
destroyer of the boring grub and am also 
very fond of ants. It is evident that our 
family is a great conservator of forests, 
ior we prey upon insects that are very 
destructive to timber.’ 

“The bluebird said that he frequented 
orchards and gardens and that 76 per 
cent of his food consisted of insects, while 
24 per cent is made up of vegetable mat- 
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ter. Beetles constitute 28 per cent of his 
diet, grasshoppers 22 per cent, caterpil- 
lars 11, and the remainder is comprised 
ef other insects. He’s a useful bird to 
have about,’ added the doctor. 

“The thrush, an ally of the bluebird, 
is an insectivorous bird. So is the war- 
bler. The latter spends most of his time 
gleaning a harvest of insects to be found 
on foliage and twigs. The cuckoo stated, 
that one day 46 of his family ate 906 
caterpillars, 44 beetles, 96 grasshoppers, 
100 saw flies, 30 stink bugs and 15 spiders. 
Quite a record, isn’t it? He said he ate 
so many caterpillars a day that he was 
considered their chief destroyer. At an- 
other time he said a yellow billed cuckoo 
ate 250 American tent caterpillars, while 
still another devoured 217 fall webworms. 

“Here’s a useful bird,” continued the 
doctor, “the mourning dove. He related 
that over 99 per cent of his food consists 
of vegetable substance, while less than 
one per cent is animal matter. ‘One of 
cur family a short time ago,’ said the 
dove, ‘ate 7,500 seeds of the yellow wood 
sorrel, and another ate 6,400 seeds of barn 
grass or foxtail. These were all seeds 
of noxious weeds. Our record as weed 
destroyers can hardly be excelled.’ 

“The redwinged blackbird was the next 
to speak and ask for admission to the 
bird club. ‘In some localities a bounty has 
been placed upon my head because they 
say I do a great damage to grain. But 
let me say to you in this connection that 
most of my food is made up of weed seed, 
which is about 57 per cent of my whole 
diet the year around. I likewise feed upon 
many beetles, grasshoppers and other in- 
sects.’ The blackbird was heartily wel- 
comed to their circle. 

“The chickadee’s turn came next and 
he said that at one time 289 members of 
his family ate 68 per cent of animal mat- 
ter and 32 per cent of vegetable sub- 
stance. The animal matter consisted of 
insects. 

“Little is ever said or heard of the 
swallow,” said the doctor, “and I took 
particular pains to note him carefully 
when he took the floor. I learned, in fact, 
2 great many things that day that I never 
heard of before—that there are seven 
common species of swallows within the 
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limits of the United States. Among them 
are the barn swallow, the cliff swallow, 
the purple martin, the tree swallow and 
the bank swallow. 

“Of the swallows I learned that they 
consume a great many flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects injurious to health and 
agricultural pursuits. Therefore, their 
presence is beneficial. 

“When the crow arose to speak he was 
received unfavorably and accused of steal- 
ing corn when it was just sprouting, and 
for eating eggs and young birds. This 
the black fellow could not deny. He was 
admitted to the club by a narrow margin, 
because he showed himself an important 
agent in ridding the farmers’ fields of 
many insects, meadow mice and other 
small rodents. 

“The hawks and owls, I found out, ren- 
der a great service to man by their fond- 
ness for grasshoppers, mice and other 
farm pests.” 

“But don’t the hawks kill chickens and 
game birds?” asked Dick. 

“Undoubtedly they do,” answered Doc, 
“but such acts are exceptions to the rule, 
as their chief diet constitutes such noxious 
insects and rodents as I spoke of before. 
With the exception of the sharp-shinned 
and Cooper hawks and the great horned 
owl, all hawks and owls were permitted 
to become members of the new organiza- 
tion of birds. 

“In this manner each applicant was 
asked to take the floor aid should his 
good deeds overbalance his misdeeds he 
was declared a member and when said 
applicant was found to be a nuisance 
among bird life and to man he was re- 
jected from their midst.’ 

“What was the purpose of this bird club 
and meeting of the birds in Yellowstone 
Park?” Smith wanted to know. 

“Oh, yes, I had almost forgotten to 
make mention of it to you, boys,” said 
Doc, somewhat surprised. “I made a note 
of it in my diary. It was a resolution 
that the birds framed up and unanimously 
adopted at the meeting. Here it is. To 
wit: ‘Whereas, The United States Bird 
Club, an organization of wild birds, both 
game and insectivorous, has this ....th 
day of June, 19.., A.D. met in a body 
in the Yellowstone National Park; and 


“*Whereas, This country experiences a 
total annual loss of all kinds of not less 
than $1,200,000,000; because of the depre- 
dations inflicted by insects and rodents; 
and 

“*Whereas, This annual loss amounts 
to above $13 for every man, woman and 
child in the population of the United 
States; being a “loss each year exceeding 
Ly more than 25 per cent the total pub- 
lic debt of the United States, or the joint 
capital of all the national banks; a loss 
greater than the entire annual expendi- 
ture of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the cost of the army, the navy, pen- 
sions and interest on the public debt; a 
loss equal to the value of all the merchan- 
dise imported annually into the country, 
and nearly seven times the total receipts 
of the post-office department, or the sal- 
aries of all the teachers in our public 
schools; and 

“*Whereas, The United States Bird 
Club saves to the farmer of every state 
combined a sum of $200,000,000 a year be- 
cause of the destruction done to said 
noxious weeds, harmful insects and morc 
injurious pests; and 

“Whereas, Many of our species and 
members of this club are rapidly disap- 
pearing <nd decreasing in numbers be- 
cause of the wanton slaughter directed 
upon us by the cat, rat, English sparrow, 
some hawks, some skunks, the wolf, some 
minks and weasels, the ignorant boy and 
foreigner, the pot hunter, the game hogs, 
the “spring” shooter and millinery plun- 
derer; and 

“ ‘Whereas, The members of the United 
States Bird Club are the winged wardens 
of man’s farms, 

Who from corn fields drive insidious foe, 

And from his harvest keep a hundred 
harms, 

and without whose aid the farms could 

not thrive; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting to ask for the better protection 
of our kind, from man, our greatest 
enemy. 

“‘Resolved, That the United States 
Bird Club suggests as a means for the 
fulfillment of its desire a national bird 
law and national protection and national 
bird refuges where we can propagate, 
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can rear our young, free from molestation 
and where we car live in peace—in the 
hands of capable, honorable men, who 
are not influenced by political rot, as the 
case is to-day; in the care of men who 
can faithfully look after the bird law 
violators without infringing upon the said 
welfare of a political constituent.’ ” 

Here the doctor made a pause and 
g'anced inquiringly about at his comrades. 
The pipes no longer threw forth those 
ringlets of smoke, the campfire showed 
but one live spark. The physician’s tale 
had aroused interest from the very start 
and thus captivated in their attentive 
moods the hunters forgot to refill their 
pipes and to feed with logs the fire be- 
fore them. 
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Doctor Williams only smiled and said: 
“Boys, what would you do about this 
resolution ?” 

His fellow hunters looked up. Wilcox 
arose from his seat and extended his hand 
in a hearty handshake and said: “Doc, 
you’re a wonder!” The rest eagerly fol- 
lowed the example of their friend in shak- 
ing the hand of their amiable story teller 
and venerable admirer of bird life. The 
bcys had awakened to his motive. Doctor 
Williams had won to himself that evening 
the hearts and good will of four strong 
men in the cause of bird protection. And 


as Father Time unrelentingly keeps on 
reaping his harvest from day’ to day, 
ene thought rises foremost in our minds: 
Will they succeed? 





The shadow of a leaf dances over it. 


OOK! There is a patch of bright yellow radiance on the 
peak of the tent. 


The sun must be shining. 


for it is a glorious morning. 


Good luck! and up with you, 


The woods are glistening as fresh and fair as if they had been 


new-created over night. 


tiny waves are dancing and singing all along the shore. 


The water sparkles with merriment and 


Scarlet 


berries of the mountain-ash hang around the lake, like a necklace 
of coral. A pair of kingfishers dart back and forth across the bay, 
in flashes of living blue. A black eagle swings silently around his 
circle, far up in the cloudless sky. The air is full of pleasant 
sounds, but there is no noise. The world is full of joyful life, but 
there is no crowd and no confusion. There is no factory chimney 
to darken the day with its smoke, no trolley-car to split the silence 
with its shriek and smite the indignant ear with the clanging of 
its impudent bell. No lumberman’s axe has robbed the encircling 
forests of their glory of great trees. No fires have swept over the 
hills and left behind them the desolation of a bristly landscape. 
All is fresh and sweet, calm and clear and bright. 


From “Little Rivers.” 


—Van Dyke. 

















WHY HE DID NOT SUBSCRI'BE FOR 


“THE EAGLE” \ 


i 


A CHARACTER SKETCH INVOLVING THE WELL- Xe 
FOUNDED OBJECTIONS OF AN “OLD-TIMER” 


BY CHARLES A. MENGES 


E were sitting 
on the veran- 
da of the ho- 
tel in a little 
town in 
Southern 
California 
enjoying our 

after dinner smoke. I had arrived on a 

morning train, drummed up a very satis- 

factory lot of orders for my house, and 
was awaiting the arrival of the “local” to 
take me on to the next town. 

“Yes, sir,” replied my companion, 
apropos of a remark of my own on our 
rather desultory conversation, as he lazily 
settled back in his chair, clasped his hands 
behind his head and elevated his long legs 
to rest his feet on the railing, making a 
very good picture of contentment as his 
gaze settled on the distant mountains, 
“one does meet with soiie very queer 
characters in soliciting. That’s what 
makes the work interesting to me, though 
{ always did like to study human nature. 
I aim to turn it to account some of these 
days in literary work—story writing. 
This newspaper business is great prep- 
aratory work for it—nothing better. City 
reporting is my regular work, you know. 
I’m taking this jaunt through the country 
as a sort of vacation trip, as you might 
say. It brings me in contact with a dif- 
ferent class of people out here. Some of 
these old rancher folks are mighty odd 
characters. 1 met a genuine ‘Down 
Easter’ this morning—regular dyed-in- 
the-wool, blue-bellied Yankee. ‘Jest 
wouldn’t have nothin’ t’ do with a news- 
paper, no siree,’ not he. But I landed 
him all right.” 





He smiled softly as he gaz’ed—ac 
itatively through half-shut eyes at the 
smoke wreaths he stopped to blow ceiling 
wards, then, straightening up in his chair, 
he continued: “I suppose you meet cus- 
tomers sometimes whom you've got to 
sort of hypnotize before you can take 
their order?” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, “we drummers 
have to use ‘high diplomacy,’ or ‘scientific 
suggestion,’ quite often to land an order. 
But, as you say, that’s what makes the 
business worth while. It would be pretty 
monotonous work if it wasn’t for the 
hard customers we meet now and then. 
‘Variety is the spice of life,’ you know.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” agreed my com- 
panion, “and opposition is its salt and 
pepper: I like nothing better than to 
strike a subscriber of the Exposure and 
‘talk’ him over into subscribing for The 
Eagle. It’s nearly as appetizing to me as 
a well seasoned dinner. I landed two this 
morning—Hello! the old fellow’s at home 
that I missed” (pointing to a little house 
that stood apart from its neighboring 
premises on the edge of the town com- 
mons across the way, and to a man who 
was just emerging through its front 
gate.) “I must have a try at him—he 
wasn’t at home this morning. He takes 
the Exposure, his neighbor says, and is 
an odd old fellow who lives there alone 
end runs a chicken ranch.” This state- 
ment was endorsed by numerous chicken 
yards extending on the three sides of the 
house, in which could be discerned the 
snowy plumage of white leghorns. 

“Looks like he’s taking some of his 
wares to market now,” I remarked, re- 
ferring to the basket on the man’s arm. 
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“Yes, and | believe he’s bringing ’em 
here,” said he, as the old man was seen 
to turn into the path that ran diagonally 
across the common in the direction of the 
hotel. 

“Yes, he’s bound for here all right. 
Good! Now watch me land him. Bet 
you the cigars I do—if he’s an American. 
Is it a go?” 

“Sure,” I amswered, pleased at ‘the 
promised diversion. The old man crossed 
the road and came up the hotel steps. 

In the face that was turned toward us 
in answer to my companion’s hearty 
“Howdy do, uncle—that’s right, bring- 
ing us some nice fresh eggs, are you?” I 
recognized a type I had seen somewhere 
in my travels, but could not recall at the 
moment. There was a slight stoop to the 
tall form, but the piercing black eyes that 
looked out from under shaggy grey eye- 
Lrows that matched the grizzled whiskers 
denoted that time had not entirely 
quenched the inward fires. With a barely 
perceptible bend of the head and an 
answering “Howdy,” he disappeared 
through the doorway. 

“Guess that smoke’s on- me,” began my 
companion with a laugh. “They say he’s 
tighter than a clam if you don’t strike 
him just right.” 

It was but a few moments before the 
old man reappeared with the empty basket 
on his arm, and my young newspaper 
friend, leaving his chair, greeted him 
with a most ingratiating manner and 
smile: 

“Chickens laying well these fine days— 
uncle ?” 

“Can’t complain, sir—can’t complain,” 
replied the old man, unbending a trifle as 
he paused and gazed in the young man’s 
face speculatively, as if he might be try- 
ing to fathom the cause of his interest. 

“Have a chair,” said the journalist, 
motioning to a near-by seat. “Fine busi- 
ness raising chickens. I intend to go 
into it myself one of these days, so I want 
to learn all I can about it. Just now I’m 
canvassing the country in the interest of 
The Daily Eagle. The Eagle, you know, 
is engaged in a campaign of educating the 
people as to the great danger that 
threatens our glorious country through 
the Yellow Press. We find the old-timers 
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like yourself our best supporters. I am 
sorry to say the rising generation seems 
to be lacking in old-time patriotism and 
love of country. But The Eagle hopes 
to wake it up in them. Yes, sir, The 
Eagle stands for all that is truly Amer- 
ican, and denounces all that is un-Amer- 
ican. You'll not find any of the yellow 
dog or the muckraker about The Eagle, 
sir. That is something that cannot be 
said of our contemporaries. Here’s our 
motto,” he continued, unrolling the paper 
he had dexterously taken from his pocket 
and holding up to view a picture of an 
eagle with outstretched wings, a bunch 
of arrows in its talons, and the words in 
bold type underneath, Fearless, Able, 
Strong. “Yes, sir, that is our motto and 
figurehead, ‘Fearless, Ab!e and Strong’ 
Who can look upon this glorious bird of 
freedom without feeling his pulses quicken. 
Who can x 

“Hold on there, young fellow!” said 
the old man. “I reckon here’s one that 
can. I ain’t got no more use fer that 
‘glorious bird’ of yours than I have fer a 
coyote. No, sir,’ noting the look on the 
young man’s face, “no more use fer it 
than I have fer a coyote—an’ lemme tell 
you, there air varmints in this world 
that’s a heap sight worser’n yelier dogs, 
young man ag 

“Why, from your looks I took you to be 
2 good patriotic American citizen—one - 
with a love for this glorious emblem of 
his country.” 

The serio-comic earnestness of the 
young man’s words and manners brought 
an involuntary smile to my own face, as 
the old man replied: 

“Tf the occasion ariz, stranger, I reckon 
I’d fight fer my country, and give as good 
account of myself as any other man of 
my age an’ size—even ef I did happen to 
be born south of Mason an’ Dixie’s line, 
and fit with Gen’l Lee through the Civil 
War. Yes, sir, I’d fight jes’ as hard to 
save the Union as I did then to bust it— 
an’ what more can a man do to show his 
love’n patriotism for his country—but as 
fer havin’ any love fer that ‘glorious bird 
of freedom,’ as you call it, I ain’t got no 
more likin’ fer it than fer a coyote.” 

“Why, this is a very uncommon senti- 
ment, or lack of it rather, my dear sir, 
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very uncommon. I am surprised. You 
must have had some unfortunate experi- 
ence to turn you against the emblem of 
our country’s freedom.” It was more a 
question than an assertion on the part of 
the journalist, and so the old man re- 
plied: 

“Nothin’ unfortunate about my experi- 
ence with that there ‘bird of freedom’ as 
I can see—seeing it was the means of get- 
ting me that little home over yonder, and 
enough besides to take keer of me the rest 
of my days without tendin’ chickens ef 
I’m a mind not to.” 

“Indeed! You must tell us about it, 
for if I cannot get a subscriber for my 
paper, perhaps I can get a good story for 
it. I'll give you a nice little write-up and 
you can read it in your neighbor’s paper 
next Sunday.” 

“Well, seein’ as the story is in here 
purty well, an’ the work at home ain’t 
crowdin’, I don’t keer if I do,” said the 
old man. “I’ve seen some mighty strange 
sights in my forty years of life in the 
West—wild animals, wild men, an’ even 
wild women figgered in ’em. But there 
warn’t nary a one of ’em all that ever 
struck in on my mind any stronger than 
what I saw the day I struck the lead to 
the Last Chance.” 

Reaching around in a back pocket for 
a plug of tobacco he bit off a chew, as he 
warmed up to his story, and thus con- 
tinued: “I’d ‘been a-prospectin’ up in 
Montana, off an’ on, ever sence word 
reached our regiment in sixty-five that 
Gen’! Lee had surrendered, and sever’! 
of us boys struck out fer the Rockies, 
where we could fergit it. It was a 
mighty bitter pill that, we jes’ couldn’t 
surrender and never have. I’d made sev- 
er’l strikes afore this one I’m a-tellin’ 
you about, but the money allus slipped 
through my fingers like it was greazed 
somehow. I had put in thirty-five years 
of ups and a-downs, though they was 
mostly downs—an’ I’d begun to see my 
finish—begun to see the time when I 
wouldn’t be able to rustle up a grub 
stake. The rheumatiz had a putty good 
grip on my bones, an’ I thought in a few 
more years it would be the workhouse 
for me. I’d found some mighty promisin’ 
Icokin’ float over on the Lo Lo in the 


Bitter Root Mountains, years afore. But 
Chief Joseph, with his band of Nez 
Perces, come over the mountains afore 
I'd had time to trace it up to the ledge 
where it come from, and them parts not 
bein’ healthy for lonely prospectors, I 
struck out for another part of the State. 

“Well, as I say, when it begun to look 
like my prospectin’ days was about over, 
I happened to think about that air float, 
an’ concluded that it was about my las’ 
chance to make a stake. So I rustled up 
a little grub stake durin’ the winter, an’ 
as soon as snow had begun to melt an’ 
grass to start up I struck out fer the Lo 
Lo, huntin’ fer the rock I’d found nigh 
onto twenty years afore—an’ I found it 
hefore long, but to find the ledge where 
it must a come from I jes’ couldn't. | 
could trace it fair enough to a certain 
place on the main stream of the Lo Lo, 
but there I lost all track of it. I spent 
six weeks in the neighborhood where I’d 
tound the last piece of rock, but nary a 
sight of a ledge could I light onto. It was 
about as tough a proposition as ever | 
run across. There was float fer about 
half a dozen miles upstream, than it quit 
sudden, as if it had been dropped down 
there from the sky. But I knowed it 
hadn’t been, an’ so it was a long time 
afore I could conclude to give it up as a 
bad job. I thought I’d take another look 
for it up a little side stream that put into 
the main stream a couple of hundred 
yards below where I’d found the last 
piece of float. I couldn’t see, though, 
how it could possibly be up there, how 
the ledge could be lower down than 
where the last signs were, fer rock don’t 
travel up stream all by itself. But it was 
the only place I hadn’t been over a half 
a dozen times, an’ so I broke camp, aimin’ 
to go further up than I’d been before, an’ 
take a last good look afore I gave up for 
good an’ all. It was a beautiful day in 
the month of June, with a smell of 
growin’ things in the air, an’, say, how 
things do grow along them mountain 
streams when spring once opens up an’ 
gives ‘em a chance! There’s nothin’ 
like it anywhere else I’ve ever been, and 
I sorter wish I was back there when this 
time of year rolls roun’. California is all 
right, exceptin’ the everlastin’, unendin’, 
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“A BLACK SHADDER SWEPT 


endurin’ sunshine. It gits on a body’s 
nerves. But then, it’s good for rheumatiz, 
an’ up yonder in the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains ain’t. 

“Well, I managed to work my way 
along for a couple of miles up that side 
stream with the horses, but it was a 
tough proposition, what with the slide 
1ock, and down timber. There never had 
been anybody along there afore me, I 
know. I found a likely place fer camp, 
an’ unpacked the horses and picketed ’em 
out in grass up to their knees. I’d been 
Lavin’ fresh meat purty regular for the 
iast month, so I thought I’d get a mess of 
fish fer dinner, an’ I didn’t have to go 
but a littke ways from camp afore I had a 
couple of dozen or so, just the right size 
—say, did you ever set down to a dinner 
of mountain trout when you was rale 
hungry—fried to a turn in bacon fat?” 

We both expressed regret that we had 
not, and he went on, dwelling with 
pleasure on the gastronomic delight of 
the occasion: 

“Nothin’ in the world to ekal it. Folks 
livin’ in civilization, as they call it, don’t 
know what gen’ine comfort is. Well, jes’ 
as I made up my mind to start back to 
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SUDDEN OVER THE LITTLE OPENIN’ ’’— 


camp I heerd the blambest racket from 
a pine squirrel in the bushes near-by. 1 
could tell from the language he was usin’ 
—'n’ you needn’t smile either, fer let 
me tell you, when a man spends nigh onto 
forty years among the wild things, if 
he’s got the right sort o’ feelin’s, he gets 
to know ’em—to know that they have 
their trials ’n tribulashuns, same as hu- 
mans do—an’ I could tell this pine squir- 
rel was in some sort of trouble all right. 
I was curious to know what was 
a-botherin’ the little cuss so. 

“An’ so I crep’ over towards the sound, 
parting the bushes so as not to make a 
1acket, and directly I saw a sight I rec’on 
one oi these pictur’ chaps would givy a 
deal to have seen. It was in a sort of a 
little glade, about as big as this here 
yard”—waving his hand ‘to indicate the 
fenced enclosure—“‘a young doe stood 
a-motherin’ her day-old fawn. It was 
one of these pictur’ chaps would give a 
shore was proud of her baby, ’n you 
could fairly see the mother-love shinin’ in 
her big eyes, as she stood there a-kissin’ 
and a-makin’ over him. I seed at once 
what was troublin’ that ’ar squirrel. He 
had made his cache of pine cones along- 
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“LT GRABBED UP MY GUN— 


side the root of a tree where the doe and 
her fawn were, and he couldn’t get at ’em, 
for the fawn was cuddled down in the 
runway that led into the cache. 

“The squirrel was perched on a root 
near-by a-tellin’ ’em jes’ what he thought 
of ’em. But all his chatterin’, barkin’, 
and racin’ back and for’ards on the root, 
didn’t bother ’em a bit. It would take 
somethin’ more than a huagry squirrel to 
make them two leave off their lovin’ o’ 
each other. As I was a sayin’, it made 
a mighty purty pictur’, ’n one I’d never 
seen of as much as I’d been about the 
mountains. 

“After I’d watched ’em a little while I 
was carefully backin’ out so’s not to dis- 
turb ’em, when a black shadder swept 
sudden over the little openin’ in the 
thicket. There was a swishin’ sound 
overhead that sent a chill up and down 
my backbone—tho’ I ain’t to say overly 
squeamish—and that ‘Fearless’ bird of 
yourn swooped down and nabbed that 
poor little beggar of a fawn, and was up 
an’ off with him quicker’n you could say 
‘scat’! 

“T’'ll never forget the pitiful cry the 


little feller set up as the old robber rose 
in the air. I never wanted a gun so bad 
in my life, and there have been times 
when I’ve wanted one mighty bad. The 
answerin’ cry that the poor mother gave 
to her baby set my blood tinglin’ and my 
fingers itchin’ to lay hold of that ‘Glorious 
bird of freedom’ of ours, I can tell you! 
But I couldn’t do a thing but stand there 
with my mouth open and watch that 
‘Glorious bird’ as she sailed over towards 
a high cliff on the other side of the creek 
with the kid a-twistin’ hisself and a-work- 
in’ his little legs an’ tail like all git out. 
Well, sir, durned if she didn’t light on a 
sort of a shelf half-way up the face of 
that cliff, an’ a couple of half-grown 
young eagles waddled out of their nest 
tc meet her. It wasn’t over three hun- 
dred yards away, an’ I could see the 
struggles of that poor little beggar as 
plain as day. Then I saw the o'd she- 
devil change her grip on it an’ then make 
a dab at its eyes with her beek. That’s 
the first thing they allus do—pick the 
eyes out of. their game. I jes’ double- 
cuicked it to camp, threw down my fish, 
grabbed up my old gun—slipped the sight 
to the three hundred yard notch, dropped 
her into a crotch handy, an’ the next 
thing that old bird was turnin’ cart wheels 
cown the face of the cliff, her claws still 
fastened in the fawn. I heard them 
strike her-chug, an’ reckon’d the fall put 
the poor little fawn out of its misery, so 
i felt considerable better as I went about 
gittin’ my dinner. After I had done jus- 
tice by them there trout an’ lit my pipe, 
I thought I’d jes’ go over to see how 
things were, for I got to thinkin’ that 
maybe the fall hadn’t gntirely done fer 
the kid. It’s mighty curious, ain’t it, how 
little things ’ll sometimes change a feller’s 
life? Yes, sir, I reckon if that notion 
hadn’t struck me, I wouldn’t be a-dealin’ 
ir: hen fruit on my own ranch here in 
Californy to-day.” 

There was a pause, as the old fellow’s 
face took on a thoughtful look, and he 
hit off another chew of tobacco— 

“Found the ledge you were looking for 
over there, did you?” asked my young 
triend with vivid interest. 

“Yes, sir; right you be that time, young 
man. Found what I’d been a-lookin’ fer 
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fer many a long day—right there where I 
found the kid and our eagle bird lying— 
both dead as a door nail. I’d made a dead 
center on the old varmint, and bored her 
right through the butt of her wings. I| 
tell you from the things | saw there my 
patriotism warn’t hurt a bit fer doin’ is 
neither, and would like to have served 
some more of her tribe and kindred the 
same way. 

“There was a sight fer you—bones an’ 
skulls—heaps of ’em scattered around 
the foot of that cliff, mostly of fawns an’ 
young animals. The old kidnappers must 
have had their nest up there for years 
and years, from the look of their bone- 
yard, and kidnappers they sure were, for 
wedged in a crack of a boulder as big as 
one of my chicken houses over there, 
which had fallen from the cliff no tellin’ 
how long before, was the remains of a 
real kid—Injun papoose—still laced in its 
cradle-board, standing upright in the 
crack of the boulder just as it had struck 
when it fell from the shelf above. Mighty 
pitiful sight, I tell you it was. Them 
cannibals had cleaned every bit of flesh off 
the little one’s head, an’ had even broken 
the skull to get at what was inside—Ugh! 
It brings the chills over me yet! The 
buckskin that covered the body had been 
too tough for ’em, an’ in their efforts to 
get at it they had probably shoved the 
body off the shelf. It looked that way to 
me. No, I’ve no idea where fhey got it, 
or who they stole it from, nor anything 
else. I couldn’t tell by the beadwork on 
the cradle-board what tribe even it be- 
longed to. But whether it belonged to a 
Flat Head squaw or a Nez Perce squaw, 
or to some other tribe makes no differ- 
ence. I guess mother-love is pretty much 
the same the world over, an’ I reckon 
when that poor Injun mother found her 
baby gone that way she felt just about 
like a white squaw would to see that 
glorious bird of ours sail away with her 
little one. 

“I couldn’t help but picture to myself 
that poor little helpless papoose looking 
up at that old bald-headed brute and, 
maybe, cooing at it, as she reached her 
beak over to pick its eyes out—nuff to 
quench a fellow’s love out for the glori- 
ous bird, eh? To relieve my feelin’s a 
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-AND THE NEXT THING THAT OLD BIRD 
WAS TURNING CARTWHEELS” 


little bit, I turned away an’ walked over 
to where she lay with her claws still fast 
in the fawn, an’ I gave her a right smart 
histe with the toe of my boot—lowed I'd 
make her let go of it—an’ I did, too, but 
a claw full of hide came away with her. 

“Well, sir, right where she hit when 
she struck the ground, shining up like a 
new silver dollar, an’ about as big, was 2 
piece of the rock I’d been trying to trace 
up for the last two months, fresh chipped 
from its ledge. It looked purty good to 
the naked eye, an’ as soon as I clapped 
the glass on to it, I knew all I had to do 
was to find the place it come from to 
have my stake made. It was streaked 
with native silver as purty as a body 
could wish to see. But how in thunder 
did it get there? Two minutes’ search 
showed me there was nothing in the rock 
scattered around to account for it. All 
of it was as bare of mineral signs as a 
piece of basalt. Did it excite me some? 


Well, yes, I reckon I forgot all about that 
papoose and the glorious bird and the 
little fawn for the next two hours, while 
I hunted high and low for the place that 
little piece of rock came from. 


I can’t 
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say high an’ low, for I couldn't look very 
high for it though, for the cliff was a 
straight wall up to the eagle’s nest for a 
couple of hundred yards on both sides of 
where I found it. But it was no go. All 
1 done was to work up a big sweat an’ a 
bad temper. Somehow I made up my 
mind that the eagle was mixed up with 
the rock bein’ there, but how in thunder 
it was I couldn’t see. I thought it must 
have got fastened in her feathers some- 
how, an’ I took it out and examined it 
again, trying to find some way out of the 
twist, an’ I saw a trace of lead on one 
edge of it. Silver, copper, and lead, a 
rice combination, says I to myself. If J 
could only find the darn stuff! I took out 
my knife to test the lead showin’, and I'll 
be durned if it didn’t scale right off on 
the blade, leaving the silver showing 
under it. Well, sir, I looked at the trace of 
lead, an’ then at the rock, an’ then at the 
lead, an’ again at the rock, wonderin’ 
what sort of a brace game I was up 
against, when all of a sudden I realized 
where that bit of lead came from, ’n’ 
turned an’ struck out across to camp, an’ 
fished out of the saddle bags an old pair 
of field glasses. I focused ’em on the cliff 
over the eagle’s nest. Well, sir, that’s 
where that piece of rock come from. The 
bullet that put that old robber out of 
business struck the lead to the Last 
Chance and chipped a piece of it off.” 

“An odd coincidence — very,” inter 
rupted the newspaper man thoughtfully, 
stroking his chin. 

“A lucky shot I should call it,” haz- 
arded I. 

“I reckon you're both right. It was 
mighty odd to find the silver mine I'd 
been lookin’ for su long in such a way 
as that, an’ it was lucky, too, for I reckon 
if I hadn’t found it that away I wouldn’t 
have ever found it at all. I could make 
out the ledge plain enough with the 
glasses, but it didn’t ‘pear to crop out 
anywhere along the cliff, ‘cept jes’ that 
niche back of the eagle’s nest. My find- 
ing it that away was one chance in a 
million I should say. How’d I ever get 
up to it? Well it was a sorter tough job 
fer legs stiff with rheumatiz. I had to 
go up the creek till I found a sort of 
ravine, or gully, full of scrub fir and pine, 


that led up to the top oi the cliff. That 
part weren’t so hard to do, but gettin’ 
across to the shelf where the ledge showed 
up was a sort of a ticklish job, but the 
brush and scrub fir growin’ on the upper 
part of the cliff helped me along, and | 
got where | wanted to at last. But as I 
got down toward the nest the old male 
eagle showed up full of fight and I had to 
settle him with my six shooter afore | 
could get any further. The last twenty 
ieet 1 made with my picket rope, and 
when I landed on that there shelf them 
two young cannibals ‘lowed there weren't 
room enough on it for me an’ them too, 
an’ they went wabblin’ an’ tumblin’ over 
the edge and down into the brush an’ on 
the rocks below. I was sorter glad of it, 
as they saved me the trouble of settling 
their hash. 

“Well, that’s about all there is to tell 
about it. But there was the ledge a good 
two feet wide pitching right back into the 
mountain—sort of an ore shoot, as they 
call it—or blowout from the main vein 
further in. But I wasn’t botherin’ my 
head about any main vein—I ‘lowed there 
was enough in sight for me, and there 
was. I had no trouble in disposin’ of it 
for twenty thousand, an’ here I am with 
plenty to keep me in comfort the rest of 
my days an’ what more need a man ask 
for? I reckon though if I’d a been too 
patriotic to take a crack at that fearless 
bird of ours, I’d been situated some dif- 
ferent. I most forgot to say that to show 
I appreciated the real cause of my good 
luck, I dug a grave for them two kids an’ 
laid ’em in it side by side—and now you've 
got the whole story of how I come to 
strike the Last Chance an’ you’re welcome 
to put it in your paper if you want to. 
But as fur as I’m concerned, I don’t have 
any fancy for your paper’s mottor nor 
figurehead—not a little bit—an’ I think 
I'll stay by the Exposer a while longer. 
No doubt it’s got its faults same as yaller 
dogs an’ everything else has, but as I 
said afore, young man, there’s a heap 
worse things in this world than yal- 
ler dogs. Why, there’s a yaller dog in 
this 4 

Shrieks of childish glee interrupted the 
old man, and attracted our attention, and 
there burst into view around the corner 
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of the building a group of merry young- 
sters with the yellowest of yellow dogs of a 
nondescript breed, hitched to a child’s cart, 
in which two tiny tots were seated, while 
their companions, with leading strings at- 
tached to the animal’s collar, were urging 
him on to greater speed. With droll good 
nature showing in every move, the animal 
appeared to enter into the spirit of the fun 
with as much zest as the children. 
“There he is now! That’s the dog— 
the yaller dog. Say, young man, that air 
dog loves them kids ’most as much as their 
mammy does—goes with them everywhere 
they go, and nobody nor nuthin’ dares 
to hurt ’em while he’s with ’em—which 
is about all the time except when they’re 
asleep. You couldn’t pile up enough 
money to buy him—no sir’eé, even if he 


ain’t got no pedigree, an’ all because it’s 
jest simonpure love that he has fer 
them kids. I say that any man that brags 
up the sterling qualities of that eagle 
bird and runs down the sterling qualities 
of yaller dogs is away off his base. I 
think you'd oughter to tell your boss he’d 
better choose another figgerhead for his 
paper.” 

With a dry chuckle the old man picked 
up his basket and turned homewards. My 
young friend gazed at his retreating form 
in silence a few moments, then turning 
to me with a short laugh he said, as he 
tossed the stub of his cigar over the rail- 
ing and rose from his chair: 

“Come on, the old fellow surely had 
reasons enough. I guess that calls for 
the best the house affords.” 





H! my little Barney, you have gone to 

follow a new stream—clear as crystal— 
flowing through fields of wonderful flowers 
that never fade. It is astrange river to Teddy 
and me; strange and very far away. Some 
day we shall see it with you; and you will 
teach us the names of those blossoms that 
do not wither. But till then, littlhe Barney, 
the other lad and I will follow the old stream 
that flows by the woodland fireplace—your 


altar. 
Rue grows here. 


Yes, there is plenty of 


rue. But there is also rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance! And close beside it 1 see a 
little heart’s-ease. 

From “‘Fishermen’s Luck’? —Van Dyke. 
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THE BIG TURKEY OF THE MAQUOKETA 


BOTTOMS 


HOW A WARY BIRD WAS FOUND AFTER A CHASE OF MANY WEEKS 


BY E. K. STEDMAN 


ASBY was his 

name; I do 
not know 
what part of 
his name _ it 
was, but ev- 
erybody called 
him Nasby and 
he answered to 
the summons 
most cordially. 
He was run- 
ning a news- 
stand in the 
village of Maquoketa, Iowa, and one sum- 
mer day, not so many years ago, when I 
purchased his entire stock of sportsmen’s 
magazines, he enquired if I were a sports- 
man; answering in the affirmative, I ven- 
tured to ask as to the outlook for sport 
and game thereabouts. 

That was where we became acquainted, 
as Nasby was a sport of royal American 
b'ood, and proud of it; he related to me 
many a good tale by field and stream, the 
scenes being laid along the northern Mis- 
sissippi some twenty miles to the east; and 
as a climax he furnished the startling in- 
formation that there was a wild turkey 
making tracks in the big timber up about 
the mouth of the Maquoketa river. 

I asked if anyone ever hunted for him; 
he did not know as to this but the reason 
he had not was because the timber was so 
big that if he got in there and could not 
find his way out he might gct lost. That 
was the first and last time I ever met 
Nasby, and only for the following inci- 
dent the memory of his refreshing style 
might have been forgotten; may this good 
old world deal gently with him, and if I 
ever strike his burg again you can rest 


assured there will be a great wagging of 
-engues and burning of the weed over his 
counters. 

That fall, in October, a companion and 
myself embarked in a couple of row boats 
on the upper waters of the Mississippi, 
and were enjoying the pleasures of a com- 
bined pilgrimage of hunting and fishing, 
while following the south bound wild fowl 
down this grand old stream. 

One evening we pulled into the mouth 
cf one of the many sloughs or bayous 
that empty into the big river, pitched our 
tent, and, after supper, were enjoying the 
fragrance of pipe and weed when a couple 
of trappers pulled up to our camp; they 
had stretched their canvas home a mile or 
so farther up the slough and had stopped 
to get acquainted; more to keep conver- 
sation going than anything else I asked 
if the slough had any name, and they re- 
plied it was called the Maquoketa river. 

Instantly Nasby and his wild turkey 
Lobbed into my mind, and as I looked 
about at the large trees that stretched 
away to the south, west and north it was 
not hard for a person sportingly inclined 
to imagine not only one, but a whole 
drove of turkeys living on the fat of the 
land in that immediate neighborhood. I 
asked if there were any game along the 
stream, and learned there were ducks in 
season, quail, pheasant, squirrel and rab- 
bit; I then warmed up enough to feel the 
trappers out on the turkey question, but 
they knew nothing, being travelers the 
same as we. 

Next morning, while my partner got his 
bait casting rod into action, I picked up 
the shot gun for a walk through the woods 
to see what kind of a country it was; there 
were nuts of all kinds in plenty, and if 
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there was a wild turkey in the State of 
Iowa it could not have selected better 
ground for forage than that I was explor- 
ing. I worked my way along up the river 
and after a couple of miles came to a 
corn field skirting the timber, and met a 
farmer lad in the field, and, say—that far- 
mer boy possessed more information than 
Dr. Cook did when he first arrived back 
from the north. This boy had actually 
seen the wild turkey, it had run with his 
father’s tame flock in the early part of the 
season but would never come out of the 
timber, and you could not get within rifle 
shot of him, because he (the farmer boy) 
had tried it many times. He told me where 
the turkey ranged, and altogether started a 
fever that had a long run before I 
reached my normal state again. 

On reaching camp I told my partner of 
Nasby’s story and of the farmer boy’s ver- 
ification, and moved that we camp here 
until we got the turkey or the turkey got 
us; but it seems partner was about sur- 
feited with wild woods life and he said if 
I cared to remain alone he would go to 
the next town and from there home. Of 
course, I did not like to see him go, as 
camping alone is not always the best plan, 
but as he said he was not as enthusiastic 
over such things as I, he believed he had 
not lost any wild turkeys, and if there was 
any honor or glory to be achieved he 
would willingly concede the same to me. 
So I did not over urge him to remain, and 
he packed up and left the next day. 

I then moved my camp up beside the 
trappers’, and for the few following weeks 
hunted, fished, followed them on their trap 
lines, learned a lot about woods and 
woods life, quite a bit about fur and fur 
animals and every day roamed the big 
woods, gaining a knowledge of the lay of 
the land, compass directions, and always 
looking for that wild turkey or signs of 
him. The trappers remained until the 
week before Thanksgiving, then pulled up 
stakes and left, but before they departed 
I purchased a dozen traps from them so 
as to have something else to think about 
and also to furnish an excuse for woods 
cruising every day, if an excuse were 
needed. 

The first few days after they left I felt 
a bit lonesome, but with locating new sets 
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for my traps, looking for fur as well as 
turkey signs, taking care of the few pelts 
I secured, washing, darning and mending 
clothes, baking bread, entering up my 
journal each night, I was leading a simple 
but nevertheless very busy life. And oh, 
the glory of that woodland camp, how I 
did revel in good health, how I could tramp 
and tramp the woods, every step seemingly 
adding a touch of strength and vigor to 
my system; a clean, wholesome life and a 
bountiful reward for a follower of Na- 
ture’s plan. 

The night but one before Thanksgiving 
the mercury took a hard fall, and before 
midnight every lake, bayou and pond was 
closed tight; along towards morning it 
started snowing, and when I arose there 
was a good three-inch mantle of white on 
the ground with a cold, frosty tinge in the 
air and the sun shining brightly; how my 
spirits arose as I noted the conditions and 
said to myself: “This is the day I get 
my Thanksgiving turkey.” After a sub- 
stantial breakfast I chose the three-barrel 
gun—(I had been daily using a .22 caliber 
rifle with silencer attached for such small 
venison as squirrels and rabbits which I 
depended on for fresh meat. I used this 
style of arm so that my turkey would 
not be alarmed by promiscuous reports 
from the shot gun or rifle)—filled two 
vacuum bottles, one with hot coffee and 
the other with drinking water, put a couple 
of bacon sandwiches in my coat pocket and 
started to scare up some turkey tracks. 
The joy of being alive that morning in 
those woods, the keen, clear air, micro- 
scopic in effect, the pleasure of healthy 
appetite, good digestion and plain food 
had fitted me for a long, hard tramp, and 
as I did fortunately strike a turkey track 
in less than two miles of walking, can you 
blame me for feeling good? 

Then came the chase; the tracks were 
fresh, as loose snow was still falling in 
the moulds, and if luck were with me and 
my knowledge of woodcraft were not at 
fault there was no reason why I should 
not accomplish my purpose; on and on I 
followed that trail, mostly in a straight 
line north; I would take ten or a dozen 
steps, look ahead the direction the tracks 
were going, scan every brush pile and 
thicket tangle; and this mode of hunting 
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was practised until one o’clock, when I 
stopped for lunch; it tasted good, and put 
fresh courage into the chase, so after a 
short smoke I started on the trail again 
and had not taken a dozen steps when out 
of the corner of an eye I saw a bronze 
body flash through the woods about three 
hundred yards to my right, and I had my 
first view of the object I was after—and 
it was a good sight, too—you can safely 
bank on that. He was headed back south 
again, and from his skulking movements 
I knew that he knew he was being fol- 
lowed; in fact, he probably had seen my 
form ploughing through the forest aisles 
at least a dozen times that day on his trail. 
Then began again that long chase, a dozen 
steps or so, a halt of a few minutes for a 
look ahead and on all sides, never in a 
hurry, slow, patient, sometimes on the trail 
itself, again off to one side following its 
general direction, I spent the afternoon, 
and when darkness fell I was two miles 
from camp and without the turkey. 

A person would naturally feel discour- 
aged after such a chase, especially as the 
wind shifted during the night, the snow 
disappeared next day and tracking was 
out of the question; but I had seen turkey 
tracks and I had seen the turkey making 
them, so there was something yet to live 
for, and I was the only individual after 
his scalp. 

The next few weeks were spent in trap- 
ping, timber cruising, etc., until Christmas 
week, and as I look at my journal I note 
the following entries: 


December 1st—Caught one mink, two 
rats and one foot; mended moccasin; 
weather warm and clear. 

December 2d—Shot one coon, caught 
three rats; weather warm and bright. 

December 3d—Caught one mink and one 
rat; cloudy and threatening; made bread. 

December 4th—Caught one rat, shot one 
wild cat; fair and mild. 


I suppose you would like to hear the 
excitement attending the shooting of that 
old Tom wild cat, but it was really as 
tame an affair as I ever participated in. 
I was coming to camp early in the evening 
and had sat down upon a log while filling 
and lighting my pipe; about twenty-five 
yards from me was a large prostrate hol- 


low tree, and that instinctive feeling or 
second sight that all woodsmen experi- 
ence told me that there had been a move- 
ment at the mouth of that hollow log, and 
as I looked steadily I made out the head 
and ears of a cat. I watched that cat 
quite a bit before deciding to take a shot 
at it; I did not know whether a .22 long 
rifle with silencer was big enough for the 
business in hand and if it was not, I did 
not fancy a hand to hand clawing match 
with Mr. Tom. But then I happened to 
think that maybe he was after that tur- 
key too—that settled it, I took deliberate 
aim at the head back of the eyes and be- 
low the ears, and at the discharge Mr. 
Cat just seemed to melt out of sight; 
there was no sound, no clawing or strug- 
gles like tame cats indulge in when given 
the death blow, and I was at a loss what 
te do. So I just worked another shell into 
the chamber and sat where I was for ten 
minutes, then as no sound had come from 
the log I walked around in front of the 
hole and there was the cat stretched out 
dead. 

From then until the 23d of December 
it was a glorious camp, for what with my 
traps, keeping the larder supplied with 
fresh meat and such small incidentals, the 
time slipped by rapidly. 

Around my camp, in the center of the 
timber near a little pond or depression, 
was a large up-rooted tree, and the roots 
twisted and interlocked with the earth still 
clinging, had formed a hollow where the 
roots had been pulled up. I had set a trap 
here for a mink whose trail and den could 
be seen leading down into the earth. I 
had taken the trap up and sprung it when 
I heard a pat-pat on the dry leaves, and 
slowly raising my eyes without moving 
my body so as to see through a hole in the 
massed roots—visions of Nimrod—there, 
not thirty yards away, stood my turkey, 
an old he-gobbler, in all his bronzed finery 
and gallant pride. 

But why go on—slowly, carefully the 
rifle was brought to bear through the 
protecting roots, the little white bead of 
a front sight rested on a bright eye, a 
twitch of the trigger finger, a proud head 
thrown loosely backward, a spasmodic 
struggle to regain equilibrium, a total col- 
lapse, and my-quest was ended. 
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STILL-HUNTING MOOSE ON THE SNOW 





BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


_A practical article by one who has spent his life in the home of the moose and caribou, and whose 
writings have aided many a sportsman to fill the vacant place in his license. Mr. Clinch covers his subject 
in all its varied phases, and it is decidedly worth while to read his article. 


HE hunting season 
for moose lasts, in 
Eastern Canada, 
from September 
Ist or 15th until 
December Ist or 
13th. During this 
period they are 
hunted in three 
distinct, scientific 
ways. Each method 
demands an_ inti- 
mate knowledge of 
the section shot 
over and the habits 
of the animals, 
When the element 
of luck is neutral 

the science comes into play. Either the 
hunter does, or does not, have his chance 
—weather permitting. If he procures his 
head he knows it is because the rules of 
the game—which his instinct on occasion 
may modify—were observed, or some vital 
law was disregarded. Hence, in the woods 
“there is always a reason.” Now, de- 
pendent on a number of things, such as 
rain, locality, etc., moose are generally 
to be found in or about the water from 
early summer till the first, real cold 
weather sets in. Sometimes October 20th, 
according to season, is the date of the 
first cold. 

By “the water,” and you will hear the 
expression, means lakes, sands, logs, 
Geadwaters; places where feed is abun- 
dant. Asa rule the county is flat, though 
there are exceptions such as mountain 
lakes, i.e., where the altitude is at least 
1,000 feet. Of course, there is plenty of 
feed after the first of November, but in 
midwinter the snow in the lowlands is 
too deep, except for caribou, and then 





generally on barrens. During the win- 
ter, therefore, at least from November 
on, the moose will be found on the ridges, 
where they browse. You can tell they 
have arrived by such signs as scarred 
trees. About ten days elapse—sometimes 
less—between the time moose leave the 
water and the ridge hunting commences. 
After bulls leave “the water” they spend 
some eight or ten days chasing cows, the 
latter seeking shelter in the swamps. No 
fixed rule can be given. In some sec- 
tions the ridges may adjoin the lakes, in 
others they may be twenty miles away. 
This is one reason guides have different 
sets of camps. About November first 
comes the first fall of snow. Moose do 
not move about the first day after a 
storm or during it. The second or third 
day they spread out, or enlarge their feed- 
ing grounds. The two methods of the 
early hunting are “calling” and stalking, 
on the water by canoe, or from the 
shore. Sometimes the snow comes late, 
and if the leaves are not too noisy, espe- 
cially after a heavy rain, you can track 
by, their aid. In either case, snow or 
leaves, the method is sti:l-hunting. 

I agree, thoroughly, with my good 
friend, Dr. Breck, that “It is easy to lay 
cown a general plan of campaign, but 
the thousand and one little rules which 
must be applied on the spot, according to 
the momentary situation, cannot be even 
catalogued.” (“The Way of the Woods,” 
page 338.) It has been my good for- 
tune to hunt with four as good still- 
hunters as ever “frowned over a crooked 
knife”; of these two were Indians, the 
late Joseph Meuse, of Bear River, and 
Peter Prisk. Two were white men— 
Rainsford Allen, of Stone Ridge, N. B., 
and William Griffin, Sr., of Cross Creek, 
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N. B. All of these men were past mas- 
ters. No two of them hunted exactly 
alike, and two greater hunters than Meuse 
and Griffin “never laced a shoe pack.” 
As a still-hunter I wou'd back Griffin 
against the world. I have said these au- 
thorities differ. In fact, of the seven 
moose shot by the writer in seven con- 
secutive falls, only one was “called.” All 
seven, however, were shot from the lee- 
ward side. The first consideration, there- 
fore, has been the wind. 

The second rule adhered to by both 
Griffin and Meuse was that most game 
feeds “down wind.” This statement will 
be denied by many. I am aware there 
are exceptions, but as a general rule the 
usual direction of a feeding moose is 
Gown wind. One morning Bill left camp, 
where they had shot a big bull the previ- 
ous morning, for a ridge beyond Bodd 
Mountain. This particular morning the 
wind blew with considerable strength di- 
rectly across the trail. In one place the 
hunters counted twenty-eight tracks of 
feeding moose. Each and every one of 
these tracks followed the wind and were 
all made within half a mile. As the snow 
was crusty, Bill did not attempt to trail, 
as the tracks led through heavy country. 
The only thing to do was to travel par- 
ticularly open ridges. This they did and 
procured another bull after eleven o'clock. 
This is what Dr. Breck means by the 
“momentary situation.” If a bull is un- 
disturbed he may not track more than a 
few hundred yards during a day. He may 
feed any time, but generally up to about 
ten in the morning. Moose and caribou 
are apt to feed for half an hour and then 
lay down. Shortly afterwards they will 
start feeding again. And from four 
o’clock on, when he does lie down, he is 
very apt to face the lee. Thus his eyes 
guard him from in front, his ears and 
nose from behind. There are times, of 
course, when a bu!l feeds into the wind. 
The trail of a feeding moose is very 
seldom regular. He may feed for a con- 
siderable distance in a straight line, he 
may—for instance—work gradually 
north, feeding from east to west. These 
are some of the reasons why the wind is 
the first consideration. 

If the day is still, and especially if 





there is crust, for it would be like walk- 
ing through a room littered with news- 
papers, you might just as well remain in 
camp. I have known times, when, under 
such conditions, we would “start” as many 
as fifty moose without getting sight of a 
single bull during a week’s hunting. 
Should the fall of snow be fresh, soft 
enough to deaden the sound of your moc- 
casins, you will leave camp as soon as 
the wind comes up. Generally this is 
not before eight o’clock. At first end of 
your trip, immediately on arrival in camp, 
you will hunt the country close at hand. 
Farther on you may hunt ridges at least 
three miles away. You must allow time 
to return, and to hunt while the game is 
feeding you must make an early start. 
This rule varies, some days there is little 
wind; a guide may decide to hunt certain 
sections, but, if the wind springs up, 
moose will start to move. They may 
travel some distance where, if there had 
not been much wind, they would only 
feed over a couple of acres. 

Of course, dependent on the wind, you 
will have mapped out the day’s work be- 
fore you leave camp. You will, there- 
fore, strike for some open place—such as 
a lake—to make sure of your wind. This 
determined, you will start for some par- 
ticular section to strike it up wind. 
Should you encounter en route a fresh 
track you may change all your plans. 

If you have a district selected for that 
particular morning you will strike off for 
it rapidly. If hunting with a guide you 
must keep close behind him. You must 
put your moccasins—toe first—into his 
tracks and go as noiselessly as possible. 
Many and many a bull has been lost by 
sportsmen while hunting with the best of 
guides by not observing this rule. Also 
you must not speak. If you desire to 
advise your companion, reach forward 
and touch him with your hand—one rea- 
son for traveling close. Should you hear 
anything point in that direction and 
whisper. Suddenly you will come on a 
moose track. You can test its age by 
putting the toe of your moccasin or ax 
handle into the impression in the snow. 
If it yields readily it is fresh—made that 
morning or after sunset the previous day. 

Now comes a question you must decide; 
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“A SPLENDID HEAD FREQUENTLY 


whether it is that of a cow or bull. Walk 
along carefully. Examine the tips of any 
swail encountered. If the moose is feed- 
ing and there is plenty of feed handy 
that moose is not far off. As one of my 
guides put it, “Much as if you were pick- 
ing raspberries.” If the strides of the 
moose are long, if he does not stop to 
feed, he may be traveling. In that case 
the track may not be worth following, 
providing you do not strike other fresh 
tracks. The question as to whether or 
not the track is that of a bull or cow is 
a difficult one. If the moose is young it 
is impossible to tell. I remember talk- 
ing this over with four guides one even- 
ing in St. John. Neither William Grey, 
John Connell, Rainsford Allen nor Mur- 
dock McKenzie,—and I mention their 
names as authorities—would admit they 
could tell the difference between a bull 
and a cow track when first coming on it. 
They told by other signs later on. I con- 
sider it is an important statement as it 
is seldom four such authorities meet at 
one time. Aside from this the general 
impression is that in mature moose the 
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REPAYS ONE FOR HIS LABORS.” 


bull’s forward feet are apt to be more 
blunt and round than a cow’s. This pre- 
sumedly is done by traveling and pawing, 
even in soft earth, during the rutting 
season. Altogether it is a much discussed 
question. 

But follow the track for a distance; 
pretty soon it will go between two trees 
and either a branch will have been 
broken, or the bark of the tree scarred. 
In this case it is a bull. There is also 
another sure way of telling. You will 
be surprised at some of the places that 
moose will lead you through. For in- 
stance, you will come to a sapling—or 
alder bent directly across the road and 
broken. It will not be more than four 
feet from the ground and perhaps less 
than that from the top of the snow. The 
slight crust or covering on top of this ob- 
struction is not disturbed. Before and 
behind is the track of your moose. How 
did he pass it? By crawling under ant- 
lers and all. You will see red deer do 
the same thing when fenced in. 

All this time you must not work down 
wind. I have said most game feeds down 
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“MOOSE WORKS” 


wind. For instance, if the trees’ tips bend 
toward the southeast the general direction 
of your moose will be east or southeast. 
You will wonder here if the rules of the 
game are not contradictory—i. e., you 
must hunt to the leeward and yet follow 
the moose, or down wind. In this case 
you may follow the track for a short dis- 
tance to get an idea of the general diréc- 
tion the moose is taking. If he is going 
southeast gradually, you will swing to 
the east of the trail and parallel it. Every 
once in a while you will turn in toward 
the track. Of course, many hunters wi'l 
claim this is not so, and that you should 
not leave the trail. I can only say that 
paralleling a track from the leeward 
eny every once in a while swinging in 
toward it, is, as deer hunters can vouch, 
the second greatest rule in hunting. It 
applies more to deer shooting, as deer 
have very keen sight and always watch 
their back track. A moose depends more 
on his nose and ears. 

Having picked up a fresh track and 
decided it is that of a bull, then the lee- 
ward approach is the proper one, and the 
hunter then considers his country. You 
will think of some ridge handy where in 





all probability that bull is feeding. The 
moose may linger about the edge of a 
swamp but the ridge is the place to look 
for him, therefore, you must figure on 
striking that ridge under favorable wind 
conditions. 

Now, it is a very simple thing to say 
that we hunt until we see that moose. A 
number of hunters do this in a haphazard 
fashion. They rely on a certain instinct 
but though this may result in a shot, 
there are a great many times when it 
would not. Sometimes it is a case in 
which ignorance is bliss. I have not the 
slightest doubt but many a hunter—yea, 
many a guide—has lost a moose and 
never known why. Often, they have 
never seen their game and it was “hard 
luck.” But our ridge is now in front of 
us, and we must make no mistake. We 
will have struck the ridge from the lee- 
ward and the moose will now be feeding 
down toward us. Of course, we do not 
accomplish all this in a short time. The 
moose may not be on that ridge, or may 
have left it.. However, we will work up 
carefully, criss-crossing, so to speak, till 
we cover, yard by yard, every acre be- 
tween our position and the direction from 
which we expect the moose to come. We 
must not go straight up over the grade, 
as we would be almost sure of routing 
our game. We must listen carefully, 
stopping every few minutes. Always 
must we look for something black. 

But the moose may not be on the ridge 
apparently. This depends whether we 
are traveling along the top of the ridge 
or whether we are working up over the 
side. Again we must consider our bear- 
ings; the wind—if it still blows from 
same direction there is but a certain area 
between us and the moose. Sooner o1 
later we must sight him. At this stage 
our judgment should not be ironclad. The 
bull may be feeding along the other side 
of the ridge. We—for instance—may 
prove, to our satisfaction that he is not 
on it. We will say this is the case and 
that we expect to find him coming over 
rather than along the top. The wind still 
holding good we will decide to go over 
the other side. This is quite possible. It 
is one of the odd moments—an opportu- 
nity to prove our knowledge—to test our 

















adaptability. We must be very careful 
how we go down over the side of that 
hill. 

At first it seems but a simple matter. 
It depends a great deal on the size of 
the ridge itself. If it is a long one, our 
work is not apt to be so intricate. If it 
is a short ridge the moose may feed 
around the end of it. Going down over 
the side we must be prepared for the wind 
to form an eddy. Therefore, we must not 
work too far down. We will travel for 
certain short distances along the side. In 
this manner we will likely enough be able 
to sight the moose from above before he 
can get our scent. If the lay of the 
country is such, on account of the moose’s 
position, that we have to travel for a 
short distanec with the wind, circum- 
stances may sometimes warrant such a 
course. By that I mean, if the breeze is 
not too strong it will not carry our scent 
much faster than we can travel. Some- 
times the moose’s position and the lay of 
the wind combined, leaves us no other 
course. As far as hunting, even for a 
short distance, with the wind is con- 
cerned, it is often necessary to change it. 
You may have to go round a swamp or 
again right up some steep hill. 

But our calcuations may have been a 
few hcurs short. When we get over the 
grade, cover the r:dge thoroughly, we 
may find our game has been there before 
us, that we must go on to the next, and 
perhaps to several more. And now we 
come to a most delicate subject, i.e., the 
heading off of a moose. I know of many 


good woodsmen who will dispute this 
point. I have not only known it, but 
day after day have seen it done. The 


moose, therefore, not being cn ridge No. 
I we will start for another, endeavoring 
to cover as much ground in the next hour 
as he did in the entire morn:ng. 

Again the word “depends.” What a 
difference if the ridge is large or small. 
Well, we will first skirt around the edge. 
Say on the west side of the ridge, a hill 
which runs north and south, we strike the 
track. Now, if it is real windy the 


chances in any case of following right on 
that track wou'd hardly warrant success. 
liguring on the wind, we will cut Mr. 
Moose off. 


I have imagined a ridge run- 
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ning north and south. On the west side 
we find a lot of tracks, made that morn- 
ing. They seem to go in every direc- 
tion. I can hear certain parties say “Now, 
didn’t I tell you a moose does not feed 
down wind.” But those tracks (fresh 
ones, of course) were made before the 
breeze sprang up. In other words the 
moose feed in several directions before 
the wind sprang up. You might almost 
say they feed into the wind. They did 
feed into a perhaps slight breeze—but 
just as soon as a good strong breeze 
whistles through the hardwood you can 
bet (especially up to noon) that those 
feeding moose will swing right around 
with it. In this case, say we are on the 
west side of our ridge and that the breeze 
comes from the north, what will we do to 
gain on those moose? Swing, according 
to the lay of the land, along their back 
track to the east or west and circle back 
toward the north. Whether we turn east 
or west, depends on a number of things. 
In either case we may be pretty sure of 
meeting our moose coming south, 

This ru’e also applies in hunting around 
the end of a hill. Following the general 
direction (on the leeward side, of course) 
of a track wherecn we realize a moose is 
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vound to encounter a particularly high 
hill. Say this hill lies due south (the 
wind still blowing from the north) that 
the easiest way for that moose to travel 
is to work to the east—go around the hill, 
and again take up his journey south. We 
will come on his trail along the side or 
below the hill itself. By crossing right 
up over the crest of the grade we will 
head the moose off. We may go right 
down over the other side or work to the 
east along the southeast side. These are 
two illustrations of scientific stalking by 
the wind, and though moose may come 
right back the following day if the wind 
again springs up, the moose will follow 
its course. 

The Mic-Mac method of still-hunting 
is very similar. These Indians allow that 
when the sap is running from a bitter 
twig that the track is one day or less old. 
If a thick crust has formed that it is two 
days old. If there is thick sap, three 
days have passed. When they strike a 
track, if of a feeding moose, they esti- 
mate its age. Always do they rely on the 
wind. If yesterday the wind blew west 
then shifted to the north, the moose is 
somewhere to the east or southeast. In 
the hunter’s mind is a mental blue-print 
of his country. He checks off all save 
the east and southeast and, in order, con- 
siders each bog, swamp, greenwood and 
ridge, the time of day, and the present 
trend of the breeze. On bad ground he 
will run a moose down sometimes in two 
hours. My brother and I, under these 
conditions, shot two moose in one after- 
noon. As the Indian boy is early put to 
tracking, he in time becomes a past-mas- 
ter. This method of hunting has been 
perfected in Nova Scotia. Possibly it is 
the same as employed by the old hunters 
of the Hudson Bay Co. 

You will, if following the methods 
here outlined, generally come on your 
moose head on. Again, and this is very 


“ apt to be the case, you will cross the 


places he has laid down in. Generally 
the moose is within range, though out of 
sight. In the final stalking from the lee, 
times when your experience warns you 
that the crisis is at hand, you will com- 
mence to check off your sections. One 
small circle after another will you make. 


Eventually some one of these circles will 
show you your game. The final circle 
must be small in area, otherwise you may 
walk completely round that moose and he 
will then be windward of you. Great 
care should be taken to avoid this. 

When you once “start” a moose, he will 
make for some section which he consid- 
ers a retreat, and again he may only go 
a short distance. In most cases he will 
not go directly away from you, but will, 
if going west (or vice versa) circle com- 
pletely and stand watching his back track, 
i. e. he will run (trot) west, turn north 
(or south), back east, turn to the south 
and face west along his east-bound track. 
If you take the general direction of his 
west-bound track, follow it east, keeping 
about fifty yards north of it and you may 
sight him, head on. Now you must shoot 
and with all speed. This is another of 
the “momentary situations.” 

In planning a still-hunting trip, I 
would suggest three weeks in camp. 
With favorable weather the sport is truly 
exhilarating, but otherwise well nigh 
heart-breaking. On still crusty days it 
is imperative that you learn your best 
country strictly alone. You may do some 
harm, invariably little good. At times 
this is difficult to realize, but on a bad 
day you will rout a dozen or more 
moose. Perhaps another twenty-four 
hours would have brought about a lower 
temperature. Then, with a good hunter, 
success is assured. 

Much has been written as to the com- 
parative qualifications of the still-hunter 
and still-hunting game. As far as moose 
shooting is concerned such a method is, 
under favorable conditions, the most 
deadly known to man. Personally I 
think it a mistake to compare such hunt- 
ing with moose calling. The stand taken 
by certain clubs is, I think, misleading 
and hardly justifiable by the facts. To 
have shot game by still-hunting is by no 
means a greater exploit than to shoot a 
“called” moose. Only actual experience 
will convince those who differ. Prop- 
erly still-hunted, a moose never knows 
what hits him. He hasn’t one chance in 


ten to get away. 
But the environment surely demands 
distinction. What is more soothing to the 




















uerves, satisfying to the soul, than to 
wake of a frosty morning in the woods. 
One’s cheeks are delightfully cool, the 
cooing of the newly lit stove, the most 
perfect of music, and the intense stillness 
of the winter’s day, enticingly clear and 
elorious. 

And the afterncon seems a day in it- 
self. The last smack of your Russian tea 
(minus the lemon) carries well in to sun- 
down, when, on your way back to camp, 
you pause at a lakeside still. As you 
“crunch” and “pat” your way across, the 
airholes beneath seem to grunt a_ wel- 
come. A dozen times you’il turn toward 
the “dingle’’ where the “record head” 
now rests. And socn will the hospitable 
pages of the Christmas magazines reflect 
the fireglow in your own den, and recall 
the happy Yule tides of years ago. 


Personal Outfit 


As in all wood’s travel, woolens should 


be worn. Some prefer two light or med 
ium weight suits, others one suit of 
heavy underwear. In either case two 


changes are necessary. The most satis- 
iactory socks are hand-knit, and three 
pairs are worn at once. White under 
socks are the warmest. The clothing 
should be of soft finish and heavily wo- 
ven, but the trousers cut off part way to 
the ankle. The knees should be roomy, but- 
tons wel sewed, the belt loops generous, 
and pockets with flaps. If you inquire at 
any country store vou can procure these 
trousers. An old business suit will suffice. 
Do not, however, buy the regular “store” 
hunting coat, which is heavy and stiff. 
A lumberman’s mackinaw is much better. 

The outer shirt should be of heavy 
material and the waistcoat high in front. 
Its pockets should also be generous. Often 
an extra lining of red flannel will help 
wonderfully. Both the coat and waist- 
coat should allow for a snug fit, to be 
drawn tight at the waist. The arms 
should have plenty of freedom, the neck 
emple protection. A coat-sweater, cap 
with ear laps, mittens, or squirrel lined 
gloves well treated with dressing will 
complete the clothing list. 

Moccasins are, next to one’s rifle, of 
greatest importance. I have tried for 
years to find a satisfactory pair. Only of 
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late have I succeeded. A good moccasin 
should fit, have ample toe-room, be soft 
about the ankle and, as near as possible, 
waterproof. For dry snow, a weil-made 
smoke-tan stands without a peer. For 
damp snow, a double sole, well-oiled loose 
moccasin s a joy forever. Until I tested 
several makes, I never knew what moc- 
casin comfort was. Sometimes you re- 
quire a rubber-soled moccasin, but buy 
none minus a guarantee, for there are 
some that wear only about ten days. The 
oil-grained leather of course freezes and 
for this reason the uppers should be soft 
There is no oil whatsoever in the smoke- 
tan. You simply rub them between your 
hands. I have my moccasins made about 
14 inches high, though 12 inches is suffi- 
cient. 

One’s personal outfit should include one 
bath sponge, cake of tar soap and lini- 
ment. The first few nights in camp in 
returning at evening it is advisable to 
bathe the limbs with warm water, and 
then rub down well with some good lini- 
nent. Simple remedies will, of course, be 
included, of which Hunyadi is not to be 
despised. These with a good bath towel 
and toilet articles generally suffice. 

And now as to the rifle. For five years 
| have used a “33” caliber and I still have 
it. Last year I added a foreign 9 mm, 
In snow hunting be careful to keep the 
gun action free from snow or dampness; 
hence my 9 mm. The 30-40 caliber, 1895 
pattern is a good lever action moose rifle. 
The automatic rifles of to-day are so very 
near absolute perfection that they are in- 
valuable where rapid firing and great hit 
ting power are necessary. 

Do not use telescope sight for woods 
hunting. You lose too much time between 
shots. Most game is missed because 
sportsmen, being in a hurry, do not take 
in enough of the rear-sight. I have 
tound, in connection with the Marble im- 
proved front sight, that the Lyman re 
ceiver sight is most satisfactory. It 
eliminates the possibility of over-shoot- 
ing. The 9 mm. comes to the shoulder 
very readily and balances well. I would 
judge an automatic rifle would be most 
satisfactory for ridge hunting, as quick 
firing is essential. No matter what rifle 
you prefer a_ reliable cleaner 


and a 
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jointed, metal cleaning rod are worth 
their weight in diamonds. If you use a 
lever action, see that the screw releas- 
ing the magazine spring is removable, 
otherwise it is bound to clog up and 
freeze. A leather, or better still, a seal- 
skin, guncase is far superior to canvas. 
Fit your rifle with a carrying strap. The 
best way to carry shells, except in a clip, 
is a regular cartridge carrier. Always 
remember to take your time when making 
the first shot; then reload as quickly as 
possible. The reloading of a rifle will 
make enough noise to scare moose. Re- 
member it is the first shot which counts, 

I would urge most strongly that you 
carry at all times some figs or chocolate. 
Often you can not stop for lunch, espe- 


cially when you are hot on a trail. Then a 
bite as you tramp brings comfort. Some 
guides refuse “to boil’ while hunting. At 
any rate a “Thermos” should be in every 
cutfit. And don’t forget a camera. If 
you can only afford a cheap one get the 
folding type. If you go higher buy the 
focal plane style. With ordinary lenses [| 
have procured excellent results with 
cheaper cameras. For outdoor exposures 
in sunshine under trees stop 16, and 1-5 
of a second is good. I carry the small 
camera inside my outer shirt. If you use 
any style of camera in a carrying case, 
fasten the case to the breast of your 
coat. Do not carry it by a sling for it 
will clatter and bang, or perhaps trip 
you up. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Mr. Clinch is the Secretary and Organizer of the New Brunswick Fish, Forest 
and Game Protective Association and Secretary-Treasurer of the Provincial Guide’s Association, St. John, 
N. B. He is also the compiler of the Guide Book issued by the Provincial Government of New Brunswick. 
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O fish and hunt far and wide by day— 
farther and wider—and rest thee by many 
brooks and hearthsides without misgiving. 
Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth. Rise free from care before the dawn, 


and seek adventures. 


Let the noon find thee 


by other lakes, and the night overtake thee 
everywhere at home. There are no larger 
fields than these, no worthier games than may 


here be played. 


From ‘‘ Walden ’’ 


Thoreau. 


























THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 


BY HENRY WELLINGTON WACK 


Being the veracious account of an English Shooting Preserve, thirty-five-dollar pheasants, a national 
swindle and two gentle asses. In this laugh-infecting story of the author's merry wrestle with an Eng- 
lish shooting preserve, Mr. Wack writes in the cheerful manner of the good loser, the joyous self- 


confessor and the sporting philosopher. 


It isn’t candied over with the phrase of debilitated polite- 


ness, nor does he merely pinch Binksby when there’s an opening for a hot and swatty upper-cut. 
When the reader is done with the story his chuckles chuckle on and keep him awake o° nights. 


HE sulphereted 
hydrogen of 
three London 
years had 
pickled me. 
The dreariness 
of English 
town life, the 


sunless _ skies, 
the wet and 
sluggish air, 


the torpid peo- 
ple, the slow, 
dull endeavor 
of things an- 
imate, all these 
weighed me 
down a; with 
the biscuit paper-weight my mother used 
to make. The old days recurred to me as 
I occupied my wet umbrella daily; the 
old days when the ducks of Devil’s Lake, 
the geese of Montana, the quail of Mis- 
Sissippi kept my gun warm and my health 
aglow. Somehow I mourned for the olden 
time underneath the bright American 
skies, the filing rustle of the wild rice, 
the soughing of the prairie grass and the 
tonk of Canada geese. 

It was a tantalizing memory that caused 
me to mention my longing for a winter’s 
shooting. His Lordship, seated smoking a 
pipe in my London den, looked up with 
a gleam in his dozing eyes. “A _ shoot, 
ch,” he sighed, “that’s easy, my boy. 
What do Americans know about sport, 
anyway ?” 

“Nothing; absolutely nothing of  in- 
oculating domestic fowl with lead shot,” 
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1 cynically admitted. “Americans shoot 
game, you know!” 

“Just like a Yankee; whales all of you 
and all the world mere small fry. Let an 
English gentleman show you a season’s 
sport and you may forget your Dakotas. 
There’s a fellow down here at Squeedon 
who says he has 1,800 acres under shoot- 
ing lease. He wants two guns to join 
him and if you want to know what true 
English sportsmanship is I'll treat with 
lim for the coming season.” 

In my desperation for a season’s sport; 
with keen curiosity as to an English 
“shoot,” the care and conduct of pre- 
serves, and the Englishman’s field fellow- 
ship, I promised to join Lord Larikin in 
the affair at Squeedon, a town forty miles 
north of London, in Bedfordshire. If only 
Lord Larikin had then and there met with 
a convenient accident, this tale would 
never have been wagged to warn my 
countrymen of the buccaneering code of 
zn English “shoot.” 

Within a week Lord Larikin wrote: 

“My dear Bobs: The Squeedon shoot 
will probably suit you. i saw the jandlord 
vesterday. He is a rough-coated, wire- 
haired Scotch terrier of the amiable sort, 
though I don’t like the look of his black, 
shoe-button eyes. He is a comfortable, 
lower n.iddle-class manufacturer and runs 
a farm for revenue about five miles from 
Squeedon. 

“He showed me over part of the shoot, 
Lut told me that it extended as far as |] 
cou'd see. I am nearsighted, you know 
As I am not interested in that part which 
I cannot see, I took this as satisfactory. 
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He says he cultivates 400 acres and leases 
the shooting rights on 1,400 more. 

“He says the season’s bag consists of: 
500 pheasants; 400 partridges; 3,000 rab- 
bits; 150 hares. 

“In addition, he says, he hopes we will 
find it convenient to kill some neighboring 
cats which prowl 
around his breed- 
ing coops. 

“The farm is in- 
dented on the 
north by a series 
of coombes, gullies 
you call them in 
the States. In the 
sides of these I 
saw at least two 
hundred thousand 
rabbits. Binksby, 
that’s the farmer’s 
name, says the 
rabbits are so thick 
they have become 
a pest, eating away 
his wire fences and 
other indigestible 
things. There are 
fourteen tame fer- 
rets on the place, 
also two cottages, 
a large comfort- 
able farmhouse, 
kennels for nine 
dogs, good stabling, 
and a pair and 
trap to haul us 
from and to the 
Squeedon station. 
If we breed more 
pheasants for this = 
season's sport—as 
Binksby says we 
should—goo pheas- 
ants’ eggs will cost 
$100, that is, a 
shilling per egg. The season’s cost will be: 


LORD 


ee ee ee ere $600 
Gamekeeper’s wages.............. 150 
2 EI err ere 75 
Man helping keeper and other ex- 
BE adowdspepecswssceds eines 75 
PN ND igs iG a doris one eon 100 


WES Coad ehescweces . . -$1,000 





LARIKIN 


“You and I take a half share, that is, 
pay half the expenses for our two guns 
and get half the game; Binksby takes 
the other half for himself and a friend. 
Your share of the cost will be $250, for 
which Binksby says you will get 150 
pheasants, 100 partridges, 800 rabbits, 
30 hares. 

“He — considers 
this shoot a bar- 
gain. I rather like 
the way he says 
this — as if in his 
sleep! He will 
provide lunches at 
two shillings a 
head, exclusive of 
wines and _ liquor. 
When we _ stay 
over night we can 
either put up at an 
hotel in Squeedon 
or at the farm- 
house. The latter 
proposition might 
include bed tenants 
incommon. At any 
rate, that is my 
impression. 

“As Binksby says 
he must have our 
answer, yea or 
nay, on Thursday, 
kindly wire your 
acceptance or re- 
jection of his 


Ly offer. He assures 
me that $250 will 
y— amply cover each 
gun’s share of the 
expenses. 
KR, “pf'® “Faithfully, 
SD JN “LAaRIKIN,” 


Here was a busi- 
ness-like proposi- 
tion, and only $250 
for the privilege of getting up at five 
in the foggy autumn mornings, tumbling 
into the Midland train, greeting Binksby 
as he sat on his farm trap at the Squee- 
don Station, and driving five miles in the 
fresh hours of the hazy day. I accepted, 
of course, and set aside $250, and then, 
on reflection, added another $250 for in- 
cidentals. 
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The season opened on August IIth 
and continued to February Ist. We be- 
gan visiting our shoot in September and 
quit in December. At that time the only 
thing left on the place to shoot was— 
Binksby. Unfor- 
tunately he was 
protected by law 
and a_ pair of 
armor-plate shoot- 
ing breeches. 

As I spent part 
of August climbing 
mountains in y 
Switzerland and 
Savoie, I did not 
meet Binksby on 
the “shoct,” his 
shaggy spaniels, 
and shiney-skinned d 
gamekeeper, 
“Chawiey,” until 
toward the end of 
September. Our 
first meeting was 
exceedingly 
cordial. I precipi- 
tately admired the 
hard - faced old 
sport for the ap 
parent good inten 
tions he had _to- 
ward himself in his 
financia! arrange- 
ment with us. The 
only matters which 
now concerned me 
were those that 
should make our 
weekly shooting 
party a_ pleasant. 
gamy and conviv 
ial experience. 
When I had shed 
london clothes 
ind donned my old 
dogskin and cor- 
duroy, relics of 
wolf hunting days in Minnesota, Chaw 














ley’s face widened with a beam of satis- 
faction. “Ye aire fond o’ ‘untin’ be the 
looks of ‘em breeches,” he ventured to 
remark, the while Binksby scowled at 
him for his impudence. It is impudence 
in England for the likes of “Chawley” to 











familiarly address one of the proprietors 
of a shoot. 

The “large comfortable farm house” 
which Binksby had advertised, was a 
small three-room stone hut, as damp and 

° bleak as all sim- 
ilarly - constructed 
buildings in Eng- 
land. They were 
buit from one to 
six hundred years 
ago, to keep the 
rain off and the 
wind out, but as 
for the fog and 
damp, the rats and 
roaches, these 
were all included 
in the lease as part 
i of the interior con- 
—— dition of the house 
— on “taking it over” 


from the superior 
' landlord. Engiand::- 
il a land of superior 


landlords and the.rc 
victims. The for- 
mer make laws, the 
latter obey them. 
Back of the 
hrambled yard a 
row of cages con- 
tained ferrets, be- 
yond which a few 
kennels harbored 
dogs of doubtful 
breed. Off from 


the hut and ex- 
tending for two 
thousand feet, 
stood a dense 
thicket, in which 
the pheasants we 
purchased the 


ai. 


-_ 


eggs for, we naive 
ly believed, had 
been roared. At 
least we were so 


rHE LETTER-CARRIER 


informed by Binksby as he opened the 
ceremonies attending our first meal at the 
hut, a banquet consisting of bitter ae, 
hard Cheddar cheese, Dover Cliff chalk 
bread, undressed lettuce and apples. The 
wine and liquors he had incidentally men 
tioned to Lord Larikin before leasing us 
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the shoot, were not in evidence. How- 
ever, the purple hue of Binksby’s nose 
was regarded as a sign of promise for 
the future. The bare floor, the dead fire- 
place, the blank gray ~limed walls, deal 
table without linen and china, all this 
was included in the lease of the “com- 
fortable farm house,” which the wire- 
haired manufacturer had let us in on at 
funeral rates—$600, plus extras. The 
shoot being nearly all extras, it was up 
to its new tenants to provide their own 
comforts if what the comfortable farm 
house contained did not suffice. Were 
we not, for the time being, proprietors of 
the place, and therefore responsible for 
the hospitality it afforded to our guests 
and the guests of the craven little strut- 
ting little Binksby. Our sagacious host 
had done his part by playing the game, 
catching two gillies and making himself 
their fellow as well as their guest. To 
be at once the host and the guest, the 
landlord and the joint-tenant of a real 
London lord and an extravagant Amer- 
ican sportsman, was assuredly a dis- 
tinguished achievement for Binksby! 
Thereafter if Lord Larikin suggested that 
cold knuckle pork and dry bread was a 
pretty far remove from a square meal for 
men who had chased rabbits all day in the 
rain, Binksby agreed with him, and, rais- 
ing his hoot above the chorus, suggested 
that we have real cold mutton at the next 
week’s shoot. Next week a piece of cold 
mutton emerged from Binksby’s dwarf 
hamper, which clearly indicated that 
Binksby’s family had enjoyed hot mutton 
several days before. I began to see the 
ductility of the old cock of Squeedon, and 
wondered how it would all end as the sea- 
son waned and the accounts came in for 
settlement. This shooting preserve busi- 
ness is a national institution in England, 
and if it isn’t a legalized national swindle 
it is only because the public printer has 
left its promulgation off the statutes. 

“’Ow’s this?” stammered Chawley, the 
game-keeper, as he ventured in to clear 
the table, “I ‘ears ’em beaters is all a 
drunk, an’ not to be ’pended on. They 
hasn’t come.” 

We were all astir. Without the twelve 
beaters on hand that afternoon, there 
would be no partridges over the hedges 


where a few friends were to be stationed 
during the “drive.” Partridges and 
pheasants are driven in England from 
covert over the guns. A row of English- 
men behind a row of trees cr hedge 
brush; then a row of beaters whining 
dolefully as they move along tapping the 
trees with their staffs. B-r-r-r in front 
of them and b-r-r-r to the right and left 
of them, and out of the thicket bursts a 
cock pheasant and sails off gaily over the 
distant hedge on his way to the “home 
cover,” where he was reared. 

Cigarettes and pipes, copies of the 
Times, books of verse or of prose are 
hurriedly cast aside as the cry of “Over” 
is heard. The birds are coming, and as 
his lordship belches two barrels at the 
first pair and gapes at the accuracy with 
which he hit the atmosphere, his “man” 
behind hands him another gun and marks 
an old cock coming “high over.” Again 
his lordship blazes away, the cock dips, 
rises confusedly and—sails away with a 
derisive crow. My lord damns the shells, 
the man, the gun and the cock—again 
missing the object of just objurgation. 
As the lazy birds are flushed from the 
cover, each sportsman shoots at those 
over his station. One cover having been 
beaten, the party invades another. The 
“home cover” is, for obvious reasons, sel 
dom beaten until the last day of the sea- 
son. The final slaughter is sometimes 
horrifying. 

Early in the season, rabbits, hares and 
partridges are practically the only game 
pursued in the English shires. In Scot- 
land the grouse is the great bird Later 
in the season the pheasants are shot as 
described, the method varying slightly 
according to topography and natural fea- 
tures of cover and open on each pre- 
serve. 

“Shoots,” as they are called, often ex- 
tend over several farms. Some shrewd, 
designing fellow like Binksby, will lease 
the shooting rights for a mile or more 
around his farm, and sell it for the sea- 
son to city folk at a handsome profit. 
This initial profit, is, however, nothing at 
all compared to the legalized plunder 
which follows the execution of the lease. 
If you have any doubt on the subject, 

please attend to Chawley’s subtle ways, 

















and the inedited mathematical works of 
A. Binksby, of Squeedon. 

First days on our shoot were mislead- 
ing. Lord Larkin characterized the farm 
house and the food as something beastly, 


but consoled himself with the notion 
that game would be plentiful. Binksby 


had anticipated the latter impression by 
locating and rounding up into convenient 
fields all the partridges on the place. I 
suspect, also, that his greasy Chawles 
Grove in all the neighbouring game during 
the night, to swell the total number of 
partridges flushed on the first day to 
seventeen. Six of us, including Binksby 
and a guest, got after these with much 
ceremony. The birds were a wise lot, 
and appeared to have been notified by 
postal-card of the precise moment when 
we would arrive within shooting range. 
They accordingly governed their move- 
ments over a foggy area of several miles. 
The ’ares, as Chawles designated the 
Kansas jack-rabbits trespassing upon 
sinksby’s domain, saw us rehearsing in 
the open field before the hunt. They then 
kept appointments with other jacks a few 
miles away. “Only shoot the males, 
please,” said Binksby, as he took the best 
position in our line of six guns while we 
marched across the stubble to the turnip 
field. “Me al’ays confines iself to the 
male ’ares when the light permits o’ 
seein’,” said this presumptuous old drake, 
as his features relapsed contentedly 
around his shaggy mouth. “What a pre- 
posterous old party!” remarked his lord- 
ship, as he stumbled over a manglewort 
and stuck his gun barrel into the wet 
furrow. 

Binksby had shrewdly presented his 
preliminary accounts before the shooting 
season opened on August 11th. It was 
not for Binksby to defer this little atten- 
tion to the business side of our affair 
until we had discovered the real Binksby 
in the home-cover. The composition of 
that account was the work of a genius; 
2,180 eggs said to have been fed to the 
brooding hens to encourage them in their 
job. These cost $82. 400 pheasant eggs, 
cost $100; hire of 51 haughty old setting 
hens to hatch the pheasant eggs, $32; 
liquid tonic, $22.50. This may have been 
gin for Chawles, albeit Binksby swore the 
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pheasants imbibed it, and that it made ’em 
cocky and faster a-wing. Pheasant food 
of the conventional kind, $115; plus 
wheat, $22.50; 2 loads wheat straw, $15; 
4 loads barley straw, $22.50; maize, 
$74.25; peas, $9.00; hire of coops, $12.50; 
rent of meadow for “bringing up pheas- 
ants,” charged twice, $15, and $30—$45; 
rent of cottages, $20; “for man catching 
rabbits,” $12.50; biscuits (not dog bis- 
cuits), $6.50; postman “helping keeper,” 
$7.50; dog licenses, $7.50; 1,408 pounds 
dog biscuit, $35.20; renardine oil to scare 
foxes, $3; 71 gallons of beer for “night 
watching”; 40 gallons kerosene oil; pea 
meal, chicken meal, hemp and rice a 
plenty; keeper’s license, $3.75; nails, 
paint, oil, turpentine, putty, etc.; 2 tons 
“best” coal, $11.50; Webdale lanterns; to 
a neighbour for sowing barley in a field 
in which he had intended sowing—barley, 
$15; wages to the neighboring Willing- 
ton family for something or other, $119; 
wages of “Chawles,” the keeper, $232; 
rent of shooting rights, $600. But why 
go on? This illumines the game. The 
grand total was $3,000 instead of $1,000. 
3inksby was merely playing the regular 
game—on the table, under the table and 
irom his sleeve! 

Here we have a list of charges and 
(verbally) attached thereto, alleged uses, 
which neither God nor man could recon- 
cile with an unpadded account. Long be- 
fore the first accounts had been presented 
by Binksby we had granted him our pro 
found respect, first for his talent in self- 
fattening economics; finally for the un- 
shakable candor of his lies. The fact 
that his face was shielded in a mess of 
whiskers, and that his black eyes glinted 
with the same brassy note at village wed- 
dings and funerals alike, aided him 
greatly in explaining the integrity of his 
shooting books. 

“Will you ’ave the etems, 
Chawles would ask when we inquired 
what a particularly-faked charge might 
present. “Of course we want the items 
Charles; we can’t even guess at ’em in 
this wonderfully-made statement of fines 
and penalties.” “Right, sir-r; the mahs- 
ter shall attend on it.” Whereupon 
Chawles shambled down toward the fer- 
rets, made a few thousand idle motions 


sir-r?””’ 











A BEATER 


around their cages, and held aloof until 
we were on the way home. Chawles 
knew the game, and did not intend spoil- 
ing it by explaining items in one way 
whi'e Binksby, when confronted later on, 
should explain them in another. 

As I have before stated, we leased the 
shoot upon the representation that 1i 
was already fairly stocked, not with 
Binksby’s pensioners, dogs, weasels, foxes 
and other predatory pests, but with game. 
We did not know, for instance, that the 
local knee-sprung letter-carrier had a 
perpetual right to join us at any shoot, 
hobble across the fields while his feet 
were resting from the real work of the 
English pcstal service, and draw wages 
from us as a “beater.” I am not gain- 
saying this postman’s inherited right, a 
right I understand his father held in that 
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region, nor belittling his skill as a beater, 
for of all that unkempt mob which Binks- 
by enlisted for our service, the spavined 
old postman was a peculiarly effective 
starter of game flights. It was not that 
he whacked the underbrush more dil- 
igently, nor that he thwacked it with su- 
perfluous intelligence; but it was because 
he groaned incessantly while in action. 
The story and uses of that harrowing 
groan would be out of place here. It was 
the ghoulish orchestration of an habitual 
elongated grunt, made profitable on a 
sympathetic rural postal route. Some- 
day its psychology shall have our atten- 
tion. 

But notwithstanding Binksby’s assur- 
ance that the preserve was well stocked 
with pheasants, partridges, hares and rab- 
bits, he insisted that as he “had been in- 
formed that we were fine shots a-wing”’ 
(the wily liar!) he deemed it prudent to 
anticipate large kills by providing four 
hundred extra home-bred hand-fed pheas- 
ants in the “home cover.” This blanket 
of flattery with its veneer of solicitude 
wilted us. We then and there tele- 
graphed Binksby our consent to the rear- 
ing of four hundred extra birds. Were 
we not true sportsmen, and, as Binksby 
admitted so aptly, fine shots! The pheas- 
ant eggs for this enterprise cost a shilling 
(25 cents) each, and the barn-yard hens 
to hatch them were hired (or were sup- 
posed by us to have been hired) at sixty- 
two cents each, we to provide their board, 
lodging, and trained nursing. From the 
shooting accounts of Binksby I gained 
the impression that never before had a 
company of clucking hens so comfortab’e 
a time in the annals of British sport. 
From some of the more startling lump 
charges I gained the further impression 
that a professor of obstetrics had been 
1etained by the thoughtful Binksby to 
cope with emergencies in the poultry 
yard! But let me specify our grievances. 
We wanted to know: 

How a pheasant alley thirty yards long 
and five wide could hold so many tons of 
wheat straw, dog biscuit, chicken feed, 
ctc., and leave room for a pheasant pullet 
to wander about? 

Why so many gallons of kerosene oii 
had been added to their happiness from 























the end of May to the first of October? 

Why all the dogs in the country were 
Leing fed with carloads of Spratt’s biscuit 
at our expense? 

Why, with so many dogs (eight) 
watching the trees and other firmly- 
fastened property on the estate, a trail of 
renardine oil should have been dribbled 
around the home cover to “keep the foxes 
away ?” 

And why with dogs and renardine al- 
ready keeping something—heaven knows 
what — from molesting the pampered 
pheasant pullets, it was necessary to keep 
eight men sitting up nights watching 
what was already watching—what? And 
drinking many gallons of beer—‘“to keep 
their clothes fittin’ tight in frosty 
weather ?” 

And why, with all these precautions 
lest some bug or flea or hawk or weasel 
got past this four-plied cordon, a gross of 
Llizzard lanterns had to be hung on the 
outer trees of the home cover? 

Talk about British system! We are 
the veriest novices in matters of solemn 
and preposterous system. The accom- 
plishment of everything in England is de- 
liberately hindered and delayed by pro- 
found system, until every one with an in- 
terest in the matter, however remote or 
untenable, has dipped in and annexed his 
particular—graft. Grarr and the por are 
as much with our cousins as with theirs! 

After all, this shoot was an interesting 
experience. It included several dozen 
pheasants, some forty odd tough part- 
ridges, seven hares, and about one hun- 
dred and thirty rabbits. It also included 
much eager exercise, bad food and dis- 
appointment. We apologized regularly 
to the guests we invited. We confided to 
Binksby what we opined of him and his 
piratic breed, and we wound up the sea- 
son with a lawsuit, in which we were 
turther enlightened concerning this na- 
tional game for the plucking of the proud. 

When you can stand off twenty yards 
and watch yourself perform, it is interest- 
ing and instructive sometimes—just to be 
an ASS! 


* + * * * * * 


A clever Scotsman, writing of sport in 
England, satirically remarks: 
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“The English are sportsmen. Sport is 
bred in the bone of them. Less than a 
century ago they were cock-fighting and 
nan-fighting in the splendid English way. 
They would be doing it yet, if their own 
stupid laws did not prevent them. It is 
sport that keeps England sweet. If it 
were not for sport the English would 
cease to have red faces and husky voices 
and check suits. 

“The exploitation of popular pastimes 
by covetous and unprincipled persons is 
an unmistakable sign of national deca- 
dence. In England that exploitation goes 
cn without let or hindrance. * * * 
Protest brings merely contempt and ob- 
jurgation upon the head of the protester, 
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and the national virility continues to be 
slowly but surely sapped away. 

“In brief, the Englishman, as sports- 
man worth the name, looks like disap- 
pearing, and in his place England will 
have the adipose, plethoric, mechanical 
slayer of birds who goes to his shoot in a 
tathchas. * * + 

This, you will observe, is the view of 
the Englishman’s neighbor beyond the 
Tweed. It is not altogether the view of 
Americans. Reptilia like Binksby, ex- 
ploiting what should be honest and a 
wholesome sport afield, are degrading 
sportsmanship in England. There are a 
few rotten spots in the Eastern and 


Southern parts of the United States 
where Binksby knavery exists. For that 
ilk a bomb-inspired aerial flight is surely 
coming. 

The field fellowship of English gentle- 
men is, of course, a subject entirely above 
3inksbyism. I have been most fortunate 
in their companionship in the coverts and 
en the moors. It is their supine sur- 
render to the secret co-operation with 
the Binksbys that inspires the contempt 
of men who love the square deal all round. 
And yet the penalties are heavy upon 
him who dares violate the established 
custom upon an English shoot of just be- 
ing a bloomin’ ass! 





ITH a large majority of prospective tourists and outers, 

“camping out” is a leading factor in the summer vacation. 
And during the long winter months they are prone to collect in 
little knots and talk much of camps, fishing, hunting and 
“roughing it.” The last phrase is very popular and always 
cropping out in the talks on matters pertaining to a vacation in 
the woods. I dislike the phrase. We do not go to the green 
woods and crystal waters to rough it, we go to smooth it. We 
get it rough enough at home; in towns and cities; in shops, 
offices, stores, banks—anywhere that we may be placed—with 
the necessity always present of being on time and up to our 
work; of providing for dependent ones; of keeping up, catching 
up or getting left. “Alas for the lifelong battle, whose bravest 


slogan is bread.” 
From ‘‘ Woodcraft ’”’ 


~Nessmuk. 


























RURAL SOUNDS 


A DELIGHTFUL PASTORAL THAT PLACES THE READER 
IN HARMONY WITH THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


BY ARTHUR F. RICE 


EOPLE who 
live in cities 
learn to toler- 
ate, if not to 
enjoy, the 
sounds of 
brawling traf- 
fic; the rattle 
of cars and 
rumble 
of trucks; the 
puffing of en- 
gines and 








screaming of steam whistles. In these 
noises they are pleased to recognize 
energy, progress and thrift, and very 


properly consider such evidences of bustle 
and activity the natural and legitimate ac- 
companiments of prosperity. And yet 
these artificial sounds neither appeal to 
our emotions, nor have the power to 
soothe our minds. Natural sounds, like 
natural manners, are best, and the town is 
not the place to listen for them. The 
throat of the city sparrow seems choked 
with dust. The oriole and the thrush need 
purer air and less noisy competition, in 
order to properly express themselves in 
song. There are few sounds to which we 
are more pleasantly susceptible than that 
of moving waters; but the surge of the 
traffic-stained tide against decaying piles 
and malodorous docks can never convey to 
us the same meaning that comes with the 
musical drip and spatter of a woodland 
cascade or the whimpering of a meadow 
brook, where 
“Silver sands and pebbles sing 
Eternal ditties to the spring.” 

In the town a thousand discords greet 
the ear. Above the din of machinery, the 
strident saw and the clanking cog-wheel 
one may hear the groan of whipped 





horses, the beggar’s cry, the yelp of dogs 
kicked from the door, and the savage 
words of men at strife with each other. In 
the country a man may wander all day 
through field and forest and never hear a 
sound more harsh than the cawing of 
crows or the call of the blue jay. “Sugar 
is not so sweet to the palate,” said 
Thoreau, “as sound to a healthy ear,” 
but the sounds he delighted in were of the 
meadows and the groves and the upper 
air: the bubbling melody of the bobolink, 
the “wick-wick-wick-wick-wick” of the 
yellow hammer, the creak of crickets, the 
peep of the hyla, the tinkle of cow bells, or 
the clang of the wild geese, not a flock of 
which, he said, ever cackled over his town 
without in a measure unsettling the value 
of real estate there. 

“Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 

Exhilarate the spirit and restore 
The tone of languid nature.” 

Winter’s reign in the country is a quiet 
one. All the batteries of sound are spiked. 
The snow is a universal muffler, and a- 
there is less for our eyes to see, so there 
is less for our ears to hear; but there is 
a quality of virility and robustness in such 
sounds as do come to us. The winter birds 
are a hardy race, and there is indepen- 
dence and self-reliance in their calls. The 
blue jay’s clarion note is a defiant chal- 
lenge. The crows, too, disdaining to seek 
the luxury of a warmer clime, change their 
voices no more than they change their 
ccats under the northern skies. The snow 
birds, it is true, have the gentle twitter of 
their summer cousins, but they seem the 
natural accompaniment of the fresh, soft 
snow, and their complacent notes of greet- 
ing seem to indicate that they are on the 
Lest of terms with Jack Frost. 

The merry jingle of sleigh bells and the 
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creak of polished runners on the hard, dry 
snow are winter sounds dear to the coun- 
try-born, stirring up recollections of drives 
over the white-mantled hills and through 
evergreen forests weighed down with the 
clinging snow. From the open doors uf 
generous barns along the road comes the 
tune of the flails upon the threshing floor, 
and in the beech and maple wood lot near 
at hand the ring of the axe is heard, fol- 
lowed by the roar and crash of the failing 
tree. And now there comes up from the 
valley a sound which sends a thrill to the 
sportsman’s heart; faint at first and far 
away, ceasing and then heard again in 
fuller cadence, the music of the hounds! 
Who with a drop of hunter’s blood in his 
veins can hear it and not yearn to be on 
the “runway,” with a chance to stop that 
wild and graceful courser, the red fox, in 
his flight? What matters the cold, though 
the trees, “keyed up by the frost,’ snap 
and crack in the winter air and the wind, 
whistling through the hemlocks, sifts down 
the snow into our faces? Will you escape 
this time, Oh sly and speedy racer, or will 
to-morrow’s sun shine upon your ruddy 
pelt ignominously nailed to the barn 
door, as the Waterloo of all-your skill? 
There is one winter sound not often 
heard and less frequently understood, 
namely, the rifting of the frozen earth 
under the tremendous tension of the con- 
tracting cold. It is like a subterrene clap 
of thunder, muffled but startling, jarring 
like an earthquake and leaving a big crack 
in the earth, which gradually closes up in 
the spring as the ground thaws and is ex- 
panded under the rays of the sun. Equally 
weird, though perhaps better known, is 
the booming of the ice in the ponds and 
rivers, as it cracks under atmospheric 
changes, frightening small children and 
sometimes creating superstitious apprehen- 
sions in the minds of oder people. The 
“wailing winds and naked woods” of 
winter seem somehow to be in keeping 
with the bitter cold. The voice of the pine 
tree, a!ways sad, is even more so now than 
at other seasons. Who shall translate its 
mournful meaning? What has it been 
sighing about for a thousand years? Shall 
we manufacture a little mythology, and 
say that some earthly maiden was sought 
by the gods and evaded them by turning 


herself into a pine tree, to mourn for 
her true love evermore? 

Those who dwell in a rugged country, 
on the outer hem of the wilderness, so to 
speak, hear certain wi'd sounds that sel- 
dom greet less favored ears—the gasping 
bark of the fox, the quavering call of the 
1accoon, the yelp of the eagle, the snort oi 
the frightened deer, the laugh of the 
loon, the wild cry of the black bear, and 
the blood-curdling scream of the panther. 
Some one has said that, “generally speak- 
ing, a howling wilderness does not howl,” 
but, perhaps, he had never heard that 
awful wail of the panther, shuddering 
through the hills like the cry of a lost 
soul. 

With the advent of spring all Nature 
becomes vocal. Up from the marshes and 
lowlands comes the cricket-like call of the 
little hylas, a plaintive, soothing sound, 
and yet one that stirs us unaccountably. 
It calls back to life thoughts that have 
been dead a year, reviving in our sluggish 
brain recollections of other spring days 
long since gone by, with all their precious 
associations. No man’s memory is ade- 
quate to the calling up of the past by his 
own volition, either by following througn 
consecutively the events of his life or at- 
tempting to group them. Little frag- 
ments of his past existence would be lost 
to him but for such reminders as the 
odor of a flower, the sight of a once fa- 
miliar object, or a sound for a long time 
unheard. 

Almost before the spring arrives, while 
the snow yet lies in drifts along the 
icnces and every hollow in the meadows 
is a glassy lake, there comes a sound 
that makes us stop and listen and thrills 
us with glad surprise. It is the voice of 
the bluebird, the pioneer of the returning 
songsters. How we welcome him, the 
pretty wanderer, “shifting his light load 
oi song from post to post along the cheer- 
less fence.” Others may sing more 
sweetly and wear more splendid clothes, 
but he comes first and enters our hearts 
before his tardy followers arrive. If he 
were — as, perhaps, he is—a messenger 
from God, and took his azure tint from 
the infinite blue through which he came, 
he could not be more gladly received or 
bring us a purer pleasure. “Sweet har- 

















binger of spring!” 
rever be less, and may our northern 
winds ever blow gently upon thee. 
When the robins come we feel as if it 
were time to bestir ourselves and begin 


May thy courage 


our spring work. Of all the feathered 
tribes, the robins seem most to partake of 
our everyday life. Industrious, dem- 
ocratic, fearless, they take up their abode 
with us as a matter of course, building 
their nests under our very noses and 
hopping about our lawns with a con- 
fidence that comes of assured possession. 
In the matin hymn of the birds they take 
a leading part; when the others are silent 
at midday, we still hear their soft cluck, 
and at eventide, from the tops of the tall 
trees, with heads uplifted and witha 
thoughts far above this dull earth, they 
pour out their song of thanksgiving; truly 
a good example to ungrateful mankind. 
Soon our ears are treated to the full 
chorus of bird voices. From the cool 
and shady recesses of the forest where he 
loves to sing comes the thrilling music of 
the wood thrush, and after each April 
shower the jubilant catbird relieves his 
soul of its burden of song. From the re- 
mote thicket issues the cuckoo’s soft, pen- 
ctrating croak, and the boom of the night- 
hawk is heard in the land. High in the 
air the “sky-swung” hawk utters his 
piercing cry, and rippling over the fields 
comes the long, melodious call of the yel- 
lowhammer. Distance softens harsh 
sounds into harmony, and the barking of 
dogs, the lowing of cattle and the tinkle 
of cowbells far within the wood are 
music to the ear. Even the crickets 
chirp in unison, and what would other- 
wise be a blur of sound becomes a 
rhythmical ticking that soothes rather than 
disturbs. He who listens well will dis- 
cover a striking succession of sounds in 
Nature, one fading into another as time 
goes on. After the peep of the hyla 
comes the chuckle of the tiny frogs, then 
the trump of big bullfrogs, and later on 
the trill of the summer toad. If our hear- 
ing had been sufficiently keen, we could, 
perhaps, have heard the lisp of the polly- 
wog first of all. The z-z-zing of the 
locust, with its crescendo and diminuendo, 
precedes the din of the August piper, 
while that, in turn, is followed by the 
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chirp of the cricket, and finally the rasp 
of the katydid. 

Most summer sounds are soft and sub- 
dued. The dense foliage at that season 
deadens and tones down the murmur of 
winds and waters, the birds are less vocif- 
erous, and all Nature seems inclined to be 
indolent and drowsy. There is a whisper- 
ing of small voices in the grass, and a 
lazy hum of insects in the stagnant air. 
The quiet is occasionally broken by the 
muffled thunder of wheels on the wooden 
bridge, and in the edge of the woods a 
young crow is taking his first lessons in 
articulation. From the top of the tall 
elm the vireo sends down his soft sum- 
mer song, which has a spiral sound, and is 
as sweet as if bored in sandalwood with a 
golden gimlet. Almost the only sign of 
activity is the distant monotony of the 
mowing-machine, now borne strong and 
clear on a breath of breeze, now dying 
away as if it had gone behind a hill or 
down into a valley. The surface of the 
river is smooth as a mirror, and its tran- 
quillity is disturbed only by the occa- 
sional scurry of a fish among the lily pads, 
or the ripple made by a turtle as he slides 
into the water from the log where he has 
been basking in the sun. The murmur 
of the little stream that gurgles through 
the meadow is well-nigh hushed by the 
tall grasses through and under which it 
finds its way. There is fullness of life 
everywhere, but next to the silence of 
mid-winter the late summer days are the 
quietest of the year. 

With the coming of the frosts there is 
another period of bustle and animation. 
The birds begin to congregate and gossip 
concerning the long journey they are 
about to take. From the groves of oak 
and hickory come the bark of the gray 
squirrel and the “snicker” of his red 
relative. As we walk along the lanes or 
through the fields early in the morning 
there is a musical crash of thin ice under 
our feet where each little hollow or hoof- 
mark in the mud of yesterday has been 
sealed over, as the housewife seals her 
glasses of jelly with paper. From the 
secure regions of the upper air the wild 
geese send down their “mingled sound of 
horns and bells,” and far within the 
thicket the ruffed grouse again beats his 
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mysterious drum. We have all heard this 
martial performance, but the grouse plays 
to very select audiences, and he who 
would see the artist in the act must take 
a reserved seat and wait till he appears. 

In the golden days of the Indian sum- 
mer, “when the sound of dropping nuts 
is heard, though all the trees are still,” 
the wild creatures seem bent on mak- 
ing the most of their opportunities, in 
anticipation of the long season of cold 
and sleet and snow which shall drive 
them into winter quarters. The camper, 
alone in the forest at night, becomes 
aware that the air is palpitating with 
sound. The leaves are rustled by tiny 
feet, and there are lilliputian squeaks and 
gibberings. The wood fairies are out en- 
joying themselves. The. mice emerge 
from their soft nests under the rocks, the 
flying squirrels forsake their dormitory in 
the decayed stump, and the uncanny bat 
flies about on erratic wing. All the timid 


inhabitants of the woods are taking ad- 
vantage of the darkness to ply their 
trades and have their frolics. But even 
now their enemies are not asleep. The 
owls are on their noiseless rounds, the 
toxes and weasels are out foraging, pok- 
ing their sharp noses into every nook 
and cranny, following the trail of the rab- 
bit, chipmunk and deermouse, and sniff- 
ing the air with murder in their thoughts. 
There is a scurry among the leaves, a ter- 
rified squeak, and a midnight tragedy has 
been enacted. 

Go where you will, there is no such 
thing as absolute silence. “Beyond all 
accountable sound there is a:ways the 
shadow of a sound,” and if our dull sense 
of hearing is incapable of catching the 
music of the spheres, we may still derive 
untold pleasure from learning to listen 
well. A whispered message may be more 
precious than one shouted from the 
housetops. 








EEK by week the near hills whitened in their dusty ‘eather coats, 
Week by week the far hills darkened from the fringing plain of oaks; 
Till the rains came and, far-breaking, on the fierce southwester tost, 


Dashed the whole long coast with color, and then vanished and were lost. 


So each year the seasons shifted; wet and warm and drear and dry; 





Half a year of clouds and flowers, 


half a year of dust and sky. 


—Bret Harte. 
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THE CARE OF THE MOTOR BOAT 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN CHADWICK 


In this series of six articles, written by the “man who knows” every motor boat owner whether 
amateur or professional will obtain manv valuable pointers that will add materially to the pleasure 


and economy of operating his craft. 


This series constitutes a practical text book, and is something 


that every owner of motor craft should add to his library. 


HE only mo- 
torboat own- 
er I ever 
heard of who 
didn’t have 
to haul out 
was Noah. 
He had a 
cinch. When 
the Ark went 
aground on 
A+tvar.at 
Point, Cap- 
tain Noah 
didn’t go into 
a frenzy and 
bawl at Ham, 
“You black 
nigger, shove 

for your life or I’ll carve the heart out of 





ye!” nor did he shout “Full speed 
astern! For cat’s sake back her!” at 
Japhet. No, he simply remarked: “Boys, 


they’ve turned the water off and I guess 
we're ashore on the steeple of the First 
Baptist Church. Don’t get excited; just 
hang up all the animals by their halters, 
as there’s going to be some slope here 
when this tide gets to going down. We’ve 
only got five hundred fathoms under the 
stern!” 

But what goes down must always come 
up again, as the power cruiser owner re- 
marked to his 100-pound anchor, so now- 
a-days one has to haul out to get above the 
reach of tide and ice. We also have to 
lay our boats up for the winter,—and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

For there is really a good deal to it, 
getting a thirty to fifty-foot power cruiser 
out of the drink, protecting her from the 





snows and ice of January, and putting her 
interior and engine into shape to stand 
the long months of dampness and disuse. 
There are half a dozen ways of hauling 
cut, each fitting the pocketbook of some 
particular kind of man, and his own pecu- 
liar worries on the subject. For the city 
man there is nothing for it but pay your 
little hauling-out fee-——anywhere from $5 
to $25; and pay your little storage bill,— 
anywhere from $2 to $10 per month. For 
the dweller in some small city beside the 
river or harbor there are two ways: 
Either haul out and store somewhere 
along the beach where motorboats most 
do congregate, or have her run out on 
a marine railway, meet her with a truck 
and keep her in your own backyard. This 
has the advantage that you can, and 
will, putter at her off and on all winter 
long, and so get a great deal more work 
done on her than if she lies forsaken 
and forgotten down on the beach. 

If you are rich, and fortunate enough 
to own a place fronting on the water with 
its own beach, it is a good plan to build 
your own marine railway leading up to 
the boathouse, wherein the boat can be 
kept all winter and worked in out of the 
weather. A railway suitable for a thirty 
to forty-foot boat need not be a very ex- 
pensive matter, about $50, and it will be 
used several times a season for cleaning 
-tottom, new coats of copper paint, re- 
packing stern gland, etc., besides loan- 
ing the use of it to friends, hauling out, 
and putting into commission. Unless a 
large boat has a pretty strong skeg and 
rudder-hanger, it strains her to beach her 
often for such work, and one never gets 
a satisfactory job done under such condi- 
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tions. The best and simplest small ma- 
rine railway I ever saw was made of two 
forty-foot runs of five-inch by eight-inch 
long-leaf yellow pine carsills, spaced five 
feet apart by seven-eighths inch iron rods, 
with long threads on their ends which 
allowed a nut and washer on the inside 
and outside of each sill. These latter 
were laid flat and the rods placed about 
ten feet apart. On the sills went a three- 
inch channel-iron with the lips looking 
up, spiked to the sills through holes in 
the web at three-foot intervals. There 
were two lengths of this marine railway, 
the second of which ran out under water 
and was hauled out after the boat was 
put afloat again. A snubbing post behind 
the boathouse provided an anchorage for 
the falls, which led down through the 
Loathouse and hooked onto the ring of the 
hoat cradle. One two-sheave and one 
three-sheave hook-block of one-inch rope 
size sufficed for tackle. The cradle, as 
shown in the sketch, is very simply made 
with two twenty-foot lengths of four inch 
by six inch yellow pine, carrying a cradle- 
beam in the middle and two crossbeams 
at the ends. These are all four inches by 
six inches, bolted through the four inch by 
six inch stringers, and the forward cross- 
tie is provided with a three-quarter inch 
ringbolt. The blocks of the cradle are 
made sliding by lag-screwing one-half 
inch by three inch iron straps on at the 
rear, and one-half inch by three iich flats 
at the nose, thus also tying the com- 
ponent pieces of four inch by six inch 
which make up the side block together. 
There are also two rings on each side ot 
the blocks for the clamping ropes. The 
simplest and best rolling gear for such a 
iailway is simply four two-inch extra- 
heavy iron-pipe rollers six feet long. 

To haul out, the boat is floated into 
the cradle at high tide, and the clamp 
ropes passed around her and pulled taut 
until the blocks come snug under each 
side. They are then crossed and tied 
ever her deck so she can’t get away. 
The cradle should be set on the railway 
and tied down with light twine at low 
tide, or else weighted with rocks and run 
down if there is no tide. The rollers 
should have short lengths of marlin tied to 
them, to get them back when clear astern. 
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But, for the great majority of motor- 
boat owners, it is a case of haul out at 
some handy place along the beach where 
the boat will be out of the reach of tide 
and ice during the winter. For such, a 
home-made cradle and improvised rail- 
way is the thing. Get some four inch by 
four inch rough hemlock and lay a track 
down the beach on about four-foot cen- 
ters. Carry it on down at low tide thirty 
feet beyond highwater mark and stake 
down the rails. If there isn’t any tide 
you can nail on the stakes and then sink 
the rails, wearing hip boots to do the 
job. For the cradle you will want two 
frames like the sketch, Fig. 2, which are 
bolted to two twenty-foot four inch by 
four inch timbers. A block and falls 
anchored to a tree or post in the bank, 
and catching her by the anchor post on 
the boat, will do the trick of pursuading 
her out of the wet. The rolling stock will 
be pipe or wood rollers “borried” fram 
the yacht club or from some rigger or 
furniture storage company. 

Once out of the water,—let me whisper 
it in thine ear,—the bilge of your boat 
is not only dirty; its rotten filthy! That’s 
the first thing to go for, after the stores 
are out and engine and toilet drained. 
More boats are ruined by leaving mouldy 
puddles of water around the ribs in the . 
bilge all winter than by any other thing. 
Above all have a close-fitting canvas 
cover on her. Better turn her over bot- 
tom side up if you can’t afford one. 
More about this later. 

One usually hauls out in November. 
There are lots of days in October too 
good to lose, when there are hunting ex- 
peditions galore, and also the fish are 
large and fat in that month. Keep in 
commission all October, even though you 
do have to order coal for your house in 
the first week. Salt water freezes some- 
where about twenty-eight degrees, so you 
are reasonably safe until November, pro- 
vided that you be sure and drain the 
cylinder jackets when done with the 
engine. 

Once out of commission, drain the en- 
gine thoroughly, take the water pump 
apart so as to be sure that no water is 
left in pockets or over check valves. 
Most engines have out-of-commission 
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\ SIMPLE MARINE RAILWAY. 


plugs to drain dead pockets when laid up 
for the winter. Start these carefully with 
your pipe wrench or you are likely to 
twist off the nub of the plug. I usually 
run the engine dry for a few minutes after 
hauling out. It heats the entire engine 
up and vaporizes any water lying in ex- 
haust connections, silencer, etc., besides 
thoroughly drying the jackets, etc. After 
that drive twenty-foot wooden plugs into 
the exhaust where it comes through the 
skin of the ship, and also into the jacket 
water overflow, and replace the pump 
checks, 

The engines will have considerable free 
acid in the soot of the combustion cham- 
ber and on top of the piston, which will 
corrode the cylinder walls. Take off the 
spark plugs and pour in a little kerosene, 
tollowing with an inch or so of engine oil. 
Replace the spark plugs with ordinary iron 
ones, and give the engine a few turns. 
All the outside brightwork of engine and 
clutch should have a coat of white lead 
tallow paint, made by mixing ha!f-and- 
half white lead paint and tallow to form a 


sort of grease, whch you can paint on all 
over the brightwork. It will’ stay on all 
winter, and will come off with a wet rag 
dipped in gasoline or kerosene. This 
should go on over all exposed brass work, 
the shaft and clutch, etc: Go outside and 
pull out all the packing from the stern- 
gland, and give the shaft and box inside 
a good coat of the lead-tallow paint. If 
there is any possible way,—and there 
ought to be,—to pull off the screw pro- 
pellor without unshipping the rudder, 
some one is liable to come along with a 
hand wrench and “borry” it some dark 
night. Better get it off and send it up to 
the house, tying the key to it, and paint 
the shaft end with white lead tallow. 

All the ignition devices and batteries 
should be taken out and stored in your 
house during: the winter. It is fatal to 
electrical apparatus to be left in a damp 
boat all winter, especially the spark coils. 
It is best also to take the clutch apart so 
as to tallow the friction surfaces and pre- 
vent them rusting up. All stores and 
movable brasswork should be kept up at 











the house through the winter. Also all 
bedding, rugs, cushions, mattresses, life 
preservers, sails, awnings, etc., as these 
will surely mould if left in the boat. Be 
sure that there is no water in any of the 
tanks and plumbing, and pump the toilet 
dry, and open up both its inlet and dis- 
charge valves to get all water out of 
pockets, siphons, etc. 

You are now ready to go at the bilge. 
A favorite ballast consists of red building 
brick in the bilge between the ribs, and 
gravel ballast bags in the counter, under 
the seats and berths. The red bricks 
being porous, soak up and hold any loose 
water in the bilge and thus increase their 
effective weight. But, in the winter, the 
bilge floor should come up and the bricks 
come out, and the whole skin of the ship 
be cleaned with a sponge. When it dries, 
the skin and the ribs should have two 
coats of white lead paint, and then the 
floor can be put down again, leaving the 
bricks outside until next season. 

The matter of the canvas boat cover is 
the next to receive attention. It is very 
important to have it fit snug all around, 
with a big lap of at least two inches flat 
against the coaming. This is to prevent 
drifting snow from getting in and later 
melting and wetting the bilge. Any small 
puddle between the ribs will freeze and 
strain the ribs if allowed to remain there. 
If the boat has extension trunk cabin, 
a cover will be needed, extending over 
cockpit and launch cabin if there is one 
astern of the extensicn cabin. In between 
the cockpit coaming and the sweep of the 
skin of the ship down to the level of the 
deck from the end of the extension cabin 
1s a narrow strip of deck drained by scup- 
per holes. In winter the snow fills this 
space, thaws and freezes again, and you 
have a permanent lump of ice in there 
which will strain and work all the sur- 
rounding boat work all the rest of the 
season. The cover should protect the boat 
trom such small favors of old Boreas. A 
plain open motorboat requires a cover 
over the entire coaming, and there must 
be a ridge pole with at least three tri- 
angular frames holding the cover up. A 
tew rough hemlock planks put on under 
the cover, not over it as is often done, 
are a great aid in keeping the slopes flat 
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and true, so that they will not bag under 
the weight of snow. A ridge pole and at 
least one triangular frame will be wanted 
under the cover of the cockpit of a cabin 
sail or motorboat, for the same reason of 
preventing it bagging. As to material, 
good ten-ounce duck with ordinary weath- 
er shrinkage makes the best and most 
durab'e cover. Attempts to waterproof it 
with paraffin, etc., have usually proven 
a failure, as covers so treated soon rot 
and crack, especially in the creases. The 
reason is because there is always con- 
siderable residual acid in all oil and par- 
affin treating processes, which acid at- 
tacks the cotton of the canvas. It is the 
same acid which attacks the galvanizing 
of your gasoline tank. The cover should 
have a stout one-half inch bolt rope on 
the ridge and around the edge, and have 
one-half inch brass grommets which will 
snap down over corresponding buttons on 
the outside of the coaming. If it goes 
clear outside the skin of the ship it will 
have to be lashed with one-eighth inch 
rope passing under the keel. 

If the cruiser has a signal mast and 
standing rigging, these should be un- 
shipped and taken up to the house. A 
spruce mast will develop cracks during the 
winter and the galvanizing will all come 
off the wire rope. The masthole as well 
as anchor rope scuppers and ventilator 
cowl openings should be plugged up, either 
with the screw caps which come with them 
or with wooden caps puttied all around. 

It will not do to leave in the window, 
porthole and door curtains. All the brass- 
work of poles and rings will get tarnished 
and the sun will take all the color out of 
the curtains, so that they will all have to 
be made new next year. During the sum- 
mer, people were always around and han- 
dling them, so that they remained bright 
and clean, but the still, damp interior air 
of the boat in winter is fatal to such fur- 
nishings. 

Another thing: You expect probably 
to make a winter workshop of her inte- 
rior, as there are always a million things 
to be finished, altered or improved. Even 
during the summer most motorboatists go 
down Sundays to “work in the boat.” 
Sometimes they get under way before 
nightfall; sometimes they don’t. But they 
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A HOME-MADE HAULING-OUT CRADLE. 


are always enjoying themselves to the 
core, and the habit is sure to stick all 
through the winter. Wherefore you want 
everything that can be injured by saw- 
dust, shavings, varnish, emery, grease and 
paint-cans, safe and sound out of the boat 
and stowed away in the little old attic. 

Hauling out the boat for the winter 
usually means taking up the mooring also. 
The life of the mooring, especially the 
chain, depends entirely upon how long it 
remains in the water, and you ought to 
have at least a bowing acquaintance with 
the chain once a year. While it is im- 
possible to sink any boat without first 
fil'ing her with water, she is subject all 
the time to the danger of going ashore in 
2 storm if one of your mooring-chain links 
parts anywhere. Getting the 200-pound 
mushroom or 300 pound scrap car wheel 
up out of the wet is some pulling. Don’t 
try it in a small boat. Better pay some 
oyster sloop to get it up for you with their 
windlass. Clean off all barnacles and sea- 
weed from the mushroom and buoy, and 
give them a coat of paint at once. Clean 
the chain carefully, examining it for poor 
links, pickle in a pail of kerosene, rub it 
down in the sand, wash and paint all over 
with whitelead tallow. 


After the cradie is out and blocked up 
securely for the winter, your boat will be 
held in just two places. This is a severe 
strain, for her whole weight is concen- 
trated at those points and it will in time 
warp flats in her. The boat should be 
supported practically along her entire keel, 
as even the latter will warp if it is a flat 
oak plank and only is touched by the sup- 
porting blocks at one or two places. As 
for the cradle blocks, these bear directly 
on one or two ribs only, and they will not 
long stay in shape. See that there is a 
block securely seated all along under her 
keel, one every four feet, and have flat 
wedged p!anks driven in between the blocks 
and the keel so as to take all the weight of 
the boat off the cradle blocks. The cra- 
dies then should have nothing to resist but 
whatever tendency to lean the hull may 
have, which will be a very light pressure. 
If the whole weight of the boat is car- 
ried all winter by only two blocks under 
the keel it will warp the stoutest oak, and 
it will never come out again after the boat 
is in commission, besides introducing a 
mean, leaky spot. 

(To be continued.) 

The next installment will be “Interio- 

Furnishing.” 














IMJIIIIIIIIIIINIIT PITTI 


FISHING FOR TUNA OFF THE NEW 
JERSEY COAST 


A RARE AND EXCITING EXPERIENCE WITH BIG 


ELLO, 
is this 
Fietp & 
STREAM? 
Is Mr. 
Warner 
there? 
Hello, is this you? 
This is Fred Alex- 
ander.. Guess what.” 
“I give it up, what’s 
happ ned? Did your 
boat olow up?” “No, 
not yet. TUNA! The 
fishermen tell me 
there has been a big 
school of them off Seabright, and they 
have been taking six and eight hundred 
pounders in their nets. One of the men 
on the exchange, I understand, has had a 
boat chartered for the last three months 
and a light outfit with a thousand feet of 
line, but at the present time I have not 
heard that he has ‘landed.’ I’m going out 
to take a crack at them. If I have any 
luck will wire you to come down with a 
tuna outfit, and we will see if we can make 
a record for the Atlantic Coast.” 
* * * 

I had been doing a great deal of fishing 
off Seabright for the last four or five 
years, but mostly for blue fish and bonita. 
You fresh water cranks probably think 
this is pretty tame sport, but give me a 
light rod and an eight or nine pound blue 
fish and I will show you as much fun as 


GAME FISH FAR FROA THEIR TRUE HABITAT 
BY F. B. ALEXANDER 


“First be the fishers limbs compact and sound, 
With solid flesh and well braced sinews bound; 
Let due proportion every part commend, 

Nor leanness shrink too much, nor fat distend.” 


—Holder. 


you ever had with any black bass you ever 
hooked. 

I have seen fishermen come in with 
“horse mackerel” which had been taken 
in their nets, but I never had any idea that 
this fish was the same as the tuna taken on 
the Pacific Coast and in the Mediterranean 
Sea until I read Mr. Ross’s article in the 
June issue of Fretp AND STREAM; which 
not only made me sit up and take notice, 
but I also made a few inquiries on the 
side. My investigations showed me that 
the “horse mackerel” which the fishermen 
have been taking in the nets off the Jersey 
coast run as high as twelve hundred 
pounds, and “horse mackerel” can be seen 
almost every day in Fulton Fish Market 
which are identical'y the same fish known 
as the tuna on the Pacific Coast. This 
fish is taken on the Atlantic Coast as far 
north as Nova Scotia. 

I learned that tuna on the Pacific Coast 
feed on flying fish and afe easily located 
when they leap from the water to catch 
them; but here on the Atlantic, there being 
no flying fish, and the tuna feeding under 
water on menhaden or “mossbunkers,” as 
the fishermen call them, it is impossible to 
locate them within a reasonable radius, as 
they are liable to be feeding anywheres 
from fifty to one hundred miles. In past 
years, there being so few tuna on this 
coast, sportsmen have not made much 
effort to take them on rod and reel. 

This year, the fishermen tell me, the 
water is warmer off the Jersey Coast than 
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it has been in the last twenty years, which 
probably accounts for the number of tuna 
which have been feeding twelve or four- 
teen miles off the Jersey Coast during the 
months of August and September. 

When I read Mr. Ross’s article in the 
June number of Frietp anp Stream, I 
made arrangements with one of the fisher- 
men to let me know when they began to 
take them in the nets, and decided that I 
would at least get a “look in” this year 
if there were any running. 

I got the word I had been waiting for. 
My man told me that they have been tak- 
ing their squids while “chumming” for 
blue fish, and they took one tuna out of a 
net that had enough tackle in him to out- 
fit a man for most of the season. 

This was enough to get me going. So 
in the early, gray dawn of a drizzling day, 
four of us in sou’westers and oilskins 
climbed into an eighteen foot dory in the 
Shrewsbury River at Seabright, and 
pushed out for Sandy Hook. We locked 
more like a bunch of river pirates than 
fishermen, and as we were all doing a lot 
of heavy thinking about the weather, what 
we would do if we hooked a four or five 
hundred pound tuna, and how we would get 
him into the boat, and a hundred and one 
other things, our silence veiled our move- 
ments with piratical secrecy. It was de- 
cided that we take a try with the hand 
lines on this trip, and then after a proper 
introduction to one or two tuna, go for a 
record on the Atlantic coast with light 
tackle. 

Northward through the smother of fog 
and drizzle, carefully picking a course 
through the narrow channel into the 
Lower Bay our little craft reached Sandy 
Hook. Then out into the open sea abreast 
the Scotland lightship, the direction was 
changed to southeast for the double pur- 
pose of gaining distance off shore, and 
still to follow down the outer coast to- 
wards Seabright and Monmouth Beach. 

“What’s the use of bouncing around 
here until daylight, before we rig the 
lines?” said I. “It only takes two to 
handle the boat. Harvey’s doing fine at 
the wheel, and Wooley can cuss that en- 
gine in seven languages, so let’s you and 
1 get busy, Gulick.” 

“Well, it won’t take long to get the 
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spreaders ready,” said Gulick, “Wooley 
and I spent Saturday afternoon in getting 
things in shape, but we might as well gain 
all the time we can, especially so as I am 
not very enthusiastic about this weather.” 

“If the wind lets up at daybreak we can 
drop the lines,” said Harvey. 

The journey from Sandy Hook to Scot- 
land lightship against an ebb tide and an 
easterly wind had thoroughly soaked 
everything in the small open boat, but with 
the coming of daylight the wind abated 
considerably and the weather gave every 
promise of a clear day. 

Just after sunrise, the Lobster Pots 
were reached about ten miles off shore. 
Suddenly Gulick let out a yell, braced his 
feet against the stern, grabbed the gun- 
wale with both hands and called for help. 
Just then something broke water with a 
swirl of flying brine, a flash of silvery 
sides and Gulick’s squid was returned to 
him with the compliments of the first tuna 
of the day. And this could indeed be 
considered good fortune, for great is the 
harvest of rods, reels, lines and nets that 
this tiger of the sea reaps from the fish- 
ermen. 

“If that cuss had stayed on we might 
have gone clear to Madagascar,” said 
Gulick, as he picked himself up from the 
bottom of the boat. “By the looks of 
my hands he sure had some pull in him. 
What do you think about it, Alexander, 
you had some of the back pressure?” 

“T think it is time for a drink and a 
consolation meeting,’ contributed the 
writer with a gloomy expression. “That 
fish looked like he weighed a ton. Charles 
F. Holder says they run pretty near that 
sometimes. But what could we have done 
with a ton of tuna anyway? Take a year 
tc eat him. Here’s to the next cne. 
We're lucky we got our squid back.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later, when 
all hands had fully recovered from the 
disappointment that follows the “big fish 
that got away,” I gave vent to a yell that 
would have shamed a Comanche on the 
war trail. With only six or seven fath- 
oms of line left in the boat, I knew that 
the wild thing I was hooked to, if 
once started on his first rush, would create 
general destruction of our rigging. 

After a determined fight of several min- 
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utes. but which 
seemed hours, 
for we had lived 
every fraction 
of a second dur- 
ing the strug- 
gle, the fish 
made a rush for 
the boat. Here 
was our oppor- 
tunity to gain 
line, but as rapid- 
ly as we hauled 
in, the tuna stil 
had sufficient 
slack to hurl 
himself toward 
the blue sky 
half a dozen 
times. Events 
were occuring 
thick and fast, 
but I still retain 
a distinct men- 
tal impression of 
Charley Wooley 
delivering a “re- 
quiem” to his 
propeller, at this 
juncture. Fin- 
ished with his bull-like charge at the boat, 
with a mighty swerve and an acrobatic 
series of vigorous blows from his tail that 
showered us with spray, he was away 
again in a mad rush, shot like an arrow 
from a bow. Although the humming, 
vibrating line deeply scored my hands in 
this wild charge, I was enabled to gradu- 
ally check his rush. Again was he 
brought close to the boat, and here his 
tactics changed to a dive beneath the 
boat; but with all hands on the line and a 
steady haul he was brought close along- 
side. Passing the line to Gulick, a shot 
was fired at him in the general direction 
of the flying spray, but which afterward 
proved to be a miss. 

Apparently stunned by the vibration of 
the report, the game fighter lay still, close 
to the surface within gaffing distance. 
Wooley, with a short sturgeon gaff which 
we did not know was aboard, leaned far 
over and gaffed him just back of the head, 
and he and I hauled the fish aboard. 

“Put her there, old man,” said I, extend- 





MY FIRST TUNA 


ing my hands to 
Gulick and 
Wooley, “that’s 
some fishing. 
Now that we 
have Mr. Tuna 
safely aboard, 
and Wooley has 
stopped his pro- 
pellor’s ‘Funer- 
al March’ lets 
celebrate.” 

In the midst 
of our congrat- 
ulations, the fish 
suddenly came 
to active life 
with a vigorous 
tattoo of his tail 
that sent things 
flying all over 
the boat. With 
a half hitch 
around his tail, 
and __ securely 

‘lashed to a 
thwart, he was 
soon rendered 
helpless, and in 
a position that 
would not interfere with a further search 
for other members of his family. 

Harvey put out a spreader, and let a 
third squid into action. Almost immedi- 
ately a ten pound albacore was hooked 
and safely landed. The albacore is a 
little cousin of the tuna, and a game fighter 
for his inches and weight. Sometimes the 
name albacore is given to the tuna and 
other species of the “giant mackerel.” 
Soon Harvey landed another albacore of 
about the same weight, but although we 
squidded for several hours longer we did 
not again hook a tuna. 

Thinking it over afterward it was a 
mighty good thing we did not hook a 
hundred pound tuna on that spreader; as 
ii was a very light spar and so rigged that 
i: wou'd have just about caught me in the 
back of the neck, and lifted me overboard. 

With our supply of gasolene running 
low, three fish to show for our efforts, and 
the day. drawing to a close, we were re- 
luctantly obliged to end a glorious day’s 
sport. 




















My tuna weighed nearly ninety-four 
pounds, and when mounted will grace a 
prominent position in my “den”, as proot 
that a “dub” can land big game fish off 
the Atlantic Coast. 

But “whisper”, I have my rod and 
and tackle now, and though it is too late 
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this year for another tuna, 1911 will be 
another story. And now that the call of 
big game fishing is in my blood, you may 
in years to come read a scientific discourse 
en the subject, and, perhaps like Zede- 
kiah in October FIELD AND StrEAM, I may 
aspire to the Tuna Club prizes. 





THE REVENGE OF SCIURUS HUDSONICUS 


In which the Author Braves the Criticism ef Being Called a Nature Fakir 
BY STANLEY A. BEADLE 


Last summer Bill and I, as many gf 
our readers know, took a little jaunt of 
eight hundred miles in heavy marching 
order across the States of New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania. The story 
has been told before in FieLp AND STREAM, 
except many little side incidents that 
space would not permit of at that time. 

I am going to tell you now of the red 
squirrel, for that is what is meant by the 
title of Sciurus Hudsonicus. He's a 
“cuss” all right, whether he is around the 
river or bay of Hudson, or anywhere 
else in the woods. He is undoubtedly in 
league with the crows and blue-jays, as 
every hunter knows who has tried to 
stalk his game. If this alert little rascal 
sees you, all your attempts at conceal- 
ment are useless, for immediately the 
woods are in an uproar with his scolding 
and chatter, and the alarm is taken up 
by all the colleagues of Sciurus. 

The vocabulary of the red squirrel con- 
sists largely of profanity, and he can 
swear like a truck-driver. But when a 
dozen red squirrels are venting their 
wrath upon you at one time the air is 
actually sulphurous. Bill started the 
rumpus, because he wanted to try out 
his new repeating rifle, and also to ex- 
periment with a squirrel stew. 

It was upon one of the Fulton Chain 
of Lakes, at our camp on Fourth Lake. 
Our camp lay among a lot of big pines, 


and our fire was built directly under 
several large conifers whose boughs 
were hung heavily with fat, green cones. 
From the moment of our usurpation of 
the squirrel’s territory they vented their 
wrath upon us; and it was a volume of 
wrath, several sizes larger than the small 
bodies it proceeded from. But when Bill 
brought down three of their number from 
the tree tops, all the noise that had gone 
before was as nothing compared with the 
war song the squirrels then set up. 
After a stormy war council the “cusses” 
took the warpath, and their opening at- 
tack took form in an advance party who 
stationed themselves in the pine trees 
directly over where were were eating our 
lunch. Suddenly a shower of fat pine 
cones fell around us, and some even 
landed in our plates. Then followed a 
scamper in the tree tops io a safe dis- 
tance, and after an interval the attack 
was resumed and another shower of 
cones fell close to us. There was no 
doubt in our minds but that these attacks 
were premeditated, and that they were 
actuated by a desire for revenge. For, 


several times, did the squirrels repeat the 
performance of biting off the cones di- 
rectly over us, and pelting us like the 
bander-log, or “tree-people,” that Kipling 
tells us ci. 

Now you doubting Thomases, let us 
hear from you. 
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LIVE BAIT FISHING FOR THE SMALL 


MOUTH BLACK BASS 


SOME POINTERS FROM AN OLD-TIMER 


BY IAN McDOUGALL, Jr. 


HERE are so 
many times the 
reader casts his 
eye upon the sub- 
ject of black bass, 
that it would 
seem impossible 
to enlighten the 
enthusiasts with 
any new informa- 
tion. However, 
even though the 
writer may repeat 
known truths, the 
angler is always 
willing to read 
anything he can 
find about this 
certain  finny 
tribe. I wish to 
deal with the eccentricities of this wary 
fish and try to explain, as best I can, why 
the small-mouthed black bass is so odd 
in his manner of living. 

To begin with, he seems to have tastes 
for every day in the week. Monday it 
is the frog he wants, Tuesday it is the 
helgramite, Wednesday the cricket and 
so on. Perhaps some anglers have solved 
the reason why the bass is so finnicky 
in his tastes. I have not. The only rea- 
son that seems plausible to me is the 
theory that the sky and winds have a 
great deal to do with it. As an example: 
A cloudy day will invariably find bass 
taking the frog and a sunny day the grass- 
hopper. I say, this is because the hait 
has a different color in particular shadows 
cast upon the surface of the water. 

Again, winds have a tendency to carry 
the grasshopper adrift on the lake. The 
tass seem to realize this, for on windy 





days one is very likely to make a good 
catch near some point that has grass- 
hoppers upon its shore. A frog on a 
windy day seems to be a good lure, pro- 
vided the sky is dark. Whether the bright 
sky does not aid in deceiving the bass or 
whether the dark sky helps to deceive 
I will leave to the judgment of the reader. 
Emphatically true is it, that bass are 
surer to be caught in the early morning 
and late at night—both, times when the 
sky is dark. 

Some will say it is because they are 
teeding then. I say they feed any time 
of the day, and that there is no special 
time they will not take bait, with, per- 
haps, the exception of the noon hour— 
and even then I have caught some of 
my best strings. 

The only exception to the above state- 
ment that I would make is that some- 
times the weather is so warm at midday 
that the bass then seeks cooler water. 
Then, of course, early morn and night 
are better. Many an angler will scoff 
at this last theory, but from experience 
in the Belgrade Lakes of Maine, a chain 
of lakes famous for black bass, I have 
taken on fly and bait as many bass be- 
tween 9 and II a.m, and 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. 
as I have at early morn or late at night. 

On a rainy day, the noon hour has been 
my choice one. It seems that at this par- 
ticular hour the rain does not seem to 
come down as furiously as before or after, 
and perchance that is why they bite. 

To strengthen my argument that bass 
do not feed at any given time, let me 
ask you to try the following experiment. 
let us say it rains hard all night, and up 
until ten o’clock the next day. Then the 
sun shows itself and a streak of blue sky 
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is discernible. I will guarantee a good 
catch during the next two hours, pro- 
vided the angler knows the haunts of 
the bass at this particular time. Gen- 
erally with a rainstorm we have very lit- 
tle wind, and bass are not apt to move 
about if such is the case. Then one will 
surely find him in his natural grounds— 
around boulders and rocks. Should there 
be a wind, causing white caps, I would 
seek the shore the wind drives to and 
here our bass are feeding on the debris 
that comes with the waves. If there is 
an island that serves as a lea in the 
storm, one will surely find the bass in 
the quiet water waiting for the food 
that chances his way. 

Trout seem to be afraid of thunder, but 
not so with the bass. I remember once 
at Great Pond, Belgrade, Maine, being 
caught off Pine Island in a terrific thun- 
der storm. Our anchor dragged it was 
so rough. Would you believe it, I took 
six beautiful bass during that quarrel in 
the realm above. Another time, I was on 
Salmon Lake, North Belgrade, in a thun- 
der storm and caught more bass during 
the storm than before or after it. 

Now to shift to the subject of lucky 
fishermen. There never was such an ele- 
ment as luck in bass fishing. At the usual 
summer resort we oftentimes hear some 
one say: “What a lucky fisherman Mr 
So-and-So is!” The truth of the mat- 
ter is that Mr. So-and-So is a student 
of the art of bass fishing, while the mass 
oi the summer colony are ignorant of 
the skill required in bass fishing. From 
experience of a three months’ stay in 
one of these resorts, I have seen couples 
ccme for a stay of two weeks and during 
that time catch about three bass. Then in 
one voice they say: “This is no fishing 
place.” Mr. So-and-So upon hearing this 
says to himself: “The old saying— 
‘Ignorance is bliss’-—is surely true.” 

The trouble with the average fisher- 
man who visits these lakes for two weeks 
is the fact that he knows all there is to 
know about bass fishing. You could not 
tell him anything if you tried. Again, 
you meet his opposite who knows noth- 
ing about the subject and frankly admits 
it. The latter is a bully companion and 
some of the dearest friends I have are 
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just such good fellows. Such things as 
leaders, neat hooks, keeping your line 
ever on the move, dropping the bait gently 
into the water and a thousand other things 
which are Greek to the average two-week 
fisherman. 

I can remember my father, now an 
angler of 77 years of age, saying to me 
fifteen years ago: “My laddie, the older 
you grow, the more you will realize that 
biack bass fishing is an art. Some authors 
tell us pickerel kill bass. False! Hear 
me! False! In Andover, Mass., is a lit- 
tle body of water called Haggett’s Pond. 
‘Twenty years ago one could catch sixteen 
pickerel to one bass (no attempt here to 
bring Mr. Bryan to life). To-day the 
conditions are just the reverse.” 

If you note, my teaching of this sub- 
ject is radical and yet each truth has a 
witness to all I say. Will bass bite again. 
immediately after being hooked and lost? 
Fishing with a Mr. Owen, of New York 
City, at the Belgrade Lakes, during the 
summer of 1906, a peculiar incident took 
place. I had gathered some frogs prior 
to our going out on the water, and, while 
coing so, I broke cff one of the hind legs 
of a little meadow frog with the wire end 
of my net. 

While fishing I put on the crippled 
frog and cast him out. As I did, Mr. 
Owen had a strike fishing with a worm. 
After a bully fight I netted his bass. While 
I was doing so my rod gave indications 
of something doing on the end of the line. 
Not knowing how long Mr. Bass had 
been on, I took chances and struck. In 
a flash he was breaking water and in an- 
other flash gone. Mr. Owen laughed, 
for he always likes to see me lose one. 
By this time he had rebaited his hook 
and was ready for another bass. His line 
cou!d not have straightened out before he 
had another bite, and in five minutes 
landed another bass. Will you believe it? 
That bass spit out my three-legged frog! 
Owen looked at me and I at him! Then 
characteristic of the man he said: “By 
Jove! wasn’t that bass impudent?” 

Tenderfoot anglers, with medicine kits 
to heal wounds made by bass’s fins, should 
hold him firmly by the underlip, which 
paralyzes the fish, or use a disgorger. 
That’s all for the present. 
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| EDITOR'S NOTE—IMPORTANT—This department is conducted wholly for the information of 
| our readers. It is intended to be comprehensive in its reference to localities most attractive for outings 
| and all sports, at all seasons, but space limitations compel the use of such information as may be most 
timely. Those who desire to learn of the opportunities offered by any special locality for hunting, fish- 
ing, canoeing, or camping, available routes of travel, resort hotels, etc., are invited to write the maga- 
zine, addressing the “Where to Go" department. Most of the hotels, camps and guides mentioned in 
this department each month have assured us that anyone visiting them through the information given in 
| this section will have every service possible, so that in corresponding it will be advisable to mention the 
)’ Where to Go” department of FIELD AND STREAM. We will also appreciate your reporting any dis- 


| satisfaction, as we make it a pornt to see that our readers are well taken care of. 




















Notice of Temporary Discontinuation doors is anxious to know. We might put 
The months of November, December and it, everything from “how to tickle a trout” 
January being the closed seasons for so to how to build a motor boat. 
many varieties of fish and game in the In addition to the wealth of information 
United States and Canada, during these that we have acquired by many years of 
months we have decided to discontinue careful investigation and systematic tabu- 
the regular publication of Where-to-Go lation, we have recently added to our files, 
information. data covering the fishing waters of the 

This temporary discontinuation does not world, and can thus give any sportsman 
mean, however, that our Reader’s Service who may desire it the condition of fishing 
3ureau is to be stopped; for we are glad in European, Asiatic or African waters. 
and willing at all times to furnish any data 3eginning with the February, 1911, num- 
upon request, covering localities for fishing ber, we will resume the Where-to-Go De- 
and hunting, guides, hotel rates and the partment; as during the many years of its 
thousand and one other questions that life it has proven so popular a feature of 
sportsmen will naturally ask. FIELD AND STREAM that our readers could 





It is really surprising the wide range of 
queries that we are called upon to answer, 
but, figuratively speaking, they cover prac- 
tically everything that the lover of out- 


not dispense with it entirely, for, with its 
information, we have made many a lasting 
friend by adding to the pleasures and econ- 
omy of his hunting, camping or fishing trip. 
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Fun With a Twenty-two. 
APPRECIATIVE OF A GUN NOT ALTOGETHER A TOY 
By O. W. Smrru. 

The .22 rifle is a game getter. Perhaps 
the foregoing statement will cause some 
sportsmen to smile, but the fact came in 
the nature of a surprise to me and I am 
going to let the sentence stand. For a num- 
ber of years I had used the .22 as a target 
gun and had derived much amusement there- 
from, but last fall I took the “toy” into the 
woods with me, and the result was highly 
satisfactory. I secured game and my shoul- 
der did not ache from the weight of the 
gun as is often the case with a heavier arm; 
consequentially I was more appreciative of 
Nature, and better satisfied with myself. 
Truly, “wing shots” were impossible, but to 
creep up on a grouse required all the stealth 
of an Indian; then to decapitate the bird 
required steady nerves and keen eyes. To 
miss the head of a grouse at eight rods was 
i no shame, but to kill clean was a matter 
of pride. Truth compels me to confess 
that several times I was “shamed.” 





The best gun for the sport is the one you 

use, which may not be a, Winchester repeat- 
: er, model ’90, as is mine. I much prefer a 
' repeater, for with the mazagine full the 


hunter has ammunition enough for a day’s 
sport. Be assured a grouse will seldom give 
you 2n opportunity to shoot a second time, 
so take careful aim before you pull trigger. 
Upon the other hand a rabbit will often wait 
for death, paying no attention to the spite- 
ful bark of the gun. While upon the sub- 
ject of the gun I must not fail to mention 
the .22 pistol, with ten-inch barrel; in the 
lands of a nerveless man it will do splen- 
did execution, bringing gray squirrels down 
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from the highest trees and killing grouse 
equally well with the more grown-up and 
heavier rifle. 

As to ammunition, of course use the 
smokeless shell, that goes without saying. 
Use the .22 long, if your gun is chambered 
for the extra long, use them; when you buy 
2 gun get the latter as it is the most service- 
able arm. Never shoot BB caps in your gun 
if you value it, they will quickly ruin the 
best rifle ever turned out. Carry a field- 
cleaner and wipe out the barrel now and 
then, your gun will shoot better and you 
will not have such a job at nightfall; the 
Marble jointed rod is good as are some of 
the “string and swab” cleaners. Probably 
the reader has discovered by this time that I 
am not so much interested in the technical 
side of the game, as in the practical, the 
poetical even. I do not consider the make 
of the gun as important as the make of the 
man. It is not so important whether a man 
is wedded to a Marlin, a Stevens, or a 
Winchester—they are all good guns—but 
it is important that he get out into the 
woods where the brown leaves rustle and 
the departing birds chirrup their final fare- 
well. The rifle is but the excuse, the call 
of the brown !eaves is the reason. 

Hunting with a .22 appeals to the woman, 
«sk my wife. The sport is not so strenuous 
us to make it fatiguing, and not so “matter 
of fact” as to make it uninteresting. It is 
the poetic, the zsthetical side of outdoor life 
that appeals to the average woman; she 
dcesn’t want to be “all tired out,” but she 
does enjoy the piquant odor of the brown 
leaves, and the sweetly sad atmosphere of 
gentle October. The .22 is a woman’s gun. 
Sister, if you are not acquainted with the 
arm let me introduce you: “Mrs. John Doe, 
the .22. .22, Mrs. John Doe. You are sure to 
like one another. May your acquaintance 
ripen into true friendship.” 

One October day last year—it was my 
birthday, by the way, and proper that | 
should celebrate—I set out down a wood’s 
path to tramp to a lake some three miles 
Cistant; that is, the lake was my objective 
point; when I got there, or whether I got 
there at all was a matter of no importance. 
Brown leaves, that rustled beneath my feet, 
lay thick in the path effectually warning 
birds and animals of my approach; but I 
did not worry over the matter, I was bound 
to enjoy the walk whether I killed a bird 
or not. In a sheltered nook I discovered a 
belated fringed gentian, beautiful enough to 
decorate a king’s table and rare enough to 
please a botanist; so I paused to examine 
and gloat over the unexpected find. While 


I bent above the bit of earth-born blue sky, 
there came a rush of wings, a rustle in 
the leaves, and a cock grouse was strutting 
about not six rods distant all unconscious of 
my presence. To raise the rifle was the 
work of a second and after it spoke a single 
word, sharp and decisive, the bird was 
scattering the leaves in all directions by its 
ceath struggles. Of course, I did not expect 
a bird to come in on me that way, but in 
hunting with a .22 one must be ready to 











take what fate offers, ready to shoot on an 
instant and from any position. 

At the lake I discovered a flock of ducks 
swimming about unconcernedly some ten or 
twelve rods from the shore. Well screened 
by brush I opened fire. The first two shots 
I missed and as the birds were getting 
“nervous” I resolved that my third shot must 
register a kill. Now a duck on the water 
offers a small mark for a rifle ball and 
perhaps it was partly luck, at any rate my 
third shot knocked over a bird and the 
rest took flight. The wind was off-shore and 
I beheld: my “luck” floating towards deep 
water. There was but one thing to do, dis- 
robe and go in after it. When I had re- 
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trieved the game I built a little fire, for 
the water was chill and I found myself shiv- 
cring; then I ate my lunch and started home- 
ward, killing a cotton-tail on the way. 

“Not much of a hunt?” No, perhaps not. 
but I was satisfied. In hunting with a .22 
do not expect great results in game, but if 
you enjoy the out o’doors for the sake of 
out o’doors you will have a good time. So 
is to the .22 and its users, may their 
tribe increase! 


here 


Sheldrake and Whistlers 
Wuewn the call of the spring is heard, 
back to the North Country turn the myriads 


of wildfowl that have been spending the 
winter in warmer and sunnier climes. On 
their way, in response to this inevitable 


summons, the many bays and islands of our 
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Nova Scotian seacoast prove an irresistible 
attraction to many of these wanderers. 

Hearing that the annual flight of shel- 
drake and whistlers had arrived in the bay, 
my companion and myself made prepara- 
tions for a trip on the following morning. 
Gathering up our impedimenta, we were off 
at 3 a.m. Our destination was Snake Isl- 
and, away across the eastern end of Ches- 
ter Bay and not far from where Old Alpa- 
togan raises its forest-covered summit high 
above the surrounding country. 

A brisk row of about an hour, and, just 
as the first signs of dawn began to appear 
in the East, we were putting out decoys. 
later. as we were busily engaged in con- 
structing our blind, I happened to glance 
seaward and perceived our boat gradually 
drifting away from shore. There was no 
time to be lost, so in I dashed and succced- 
ed in retrieving it just within my depth. 
Naturally, this little immersion somewhat 
cooled me for the time being. Our blind 
then hurriedly finished and we got 
ready to receive the ducks. The whistle of 
wings high up in the air told us the “whist- 
lers” were astir, but they passed high over- 
head, ghostly shapes in the gray dawn. A 
moment later we spied an indistinct form 
flitting in toward the decoys and a lone 
sheldrake pitched in. The little 12-gauge 
Remington spoke once and he crumpled up 
like paper, the spaniel bringing him proudly 
ashore. Then, two black ducks pitched in 
just outside the decoys. It was a long 
shot, but the guns spoke simultaneously 
and one black beauty decided to remain. 

We were admiring our game and not 
keeping as good lookout as we should, when, 
happening to look up, we spied a large flock 
of sheldrake coming straight into the tollers. 
In another minute, and before we could 
raise our guns, they had dropped with a 
great fluttering and _ splashing, right in 
among our decoys. Hurriedly I aimed at 
two crossing birds, and rising, we gave them 
cur left barrels. I found I had scored two 
with my first barrel and drawn blank with 
my second. My companion had got a bird 
with each barrel. For a few minutes the 
spaniel was kept busy, and then we settled 
down again. Presently a lone whistler 
came down the wind at a great rate, and 
seeing the decoys, swerved and came in 
with wings set, making the prettiest shot 
imaginable. Nearer and nearer he came, 
and, when just over the decoys, suddenly 
veered and went away. Two shots after 
him seemed but to accelerate his flight, and 
he is probably going yet. Whistlers are 
hard ducks to decoy, and are extremely wild 
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A pair of whistlers flew around the point 
and, alighting below the decoys, started to 
swim in. Waiting until they had nearly 
reached the decoys we each selected a bird 
and fired, and this time we both made good. 
After this there was a lull in the flight and 
for some time we were not disturbed. My 
companion had left the blind, going around 
the island, and I was half asleep, when, 
without any warning and seemingly appear- 
ing from nowhere, three sheldrake pitched 
into the decoys. I fired hastily and wound- 
ed one of them, and had run down to the 
water’s edge to give it the second barrel, 
when I saw a big drake coming right in. 
Hastily dropping down. I remained perfect- 
ly motionless until it was right over the 
decoys when it suddenly swerved off. I 
jumped up quickly and fired and down it 
came. The dog at once retrieved it, and as I 
was not at hand to take the bird from him 
when he came in, he dropped it at the 
water's edge. Instantly the bird turned 
round and dove out, coming up some dis- 
tance away. It was necessary to shoot 
again before the dog could get that drake, 
and after that I was careful to take the 
birds as retrieved. 

So the morning wore on, with now and 
then a shot or two, sometimes scoring and 
sometimes missing, until the tide had risen 
and flooded our blinds. Counting our kill, 
we found we had made a very respectable 
score and were satisfied to take up our de- 
coys and pursue our way homeward. 

Halifax, N. S. L. R. Lorpry. 





Hunting the Grizzly Bear 
M. DAINARD. 
FOREWORD BY B, W. MITCHELL. 


TueE doing of deeds, says the Roman his- 
torian, is a greater thing than the recount- 
ing of them. But it seems to me that the 
plain teliing of brave deeds is of special in- 
terest and yalue in this feverish and arti- 
ficial age. 

The great Canadian Northwest is a breed- 
er of brave and true men; and of them all 
none bears a greater reputation for cool 
courage, for daring and resourceful bravery, 
than “Dainard,” as he is familiarly known 
over the length and breadth of British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta. Knowing the mazes of 
the mountains as a villager knows his vil- 
lage streets, there is no peril of the climb, 
the chase or the wilderness that he does 
not face as calmly as you face the daily 
tasks of your life. It is a privilege, there- 
fore, to read in his own words some few 
of his many adventures. 


I feel that I owe no apology either to 
brave Dainard or to you, readers of Frevp 
AND STREAM, for not editing this plain tale 
from the hills. I offer it with profound re- 
spect for him and for you. I want to give 
you Dainard, not a mere suggestion of Dain- 
ard. I want to give you the privilege of 
knowing him and of knowing his deeds as 
he tells them; unaffected, simple, true and 
vivid with the rugged vigor of his beloved 
mountains. 





Wet, Mr. Mitchail. you asked Me for 
some of My experiances in the Mountains 
Re Bear Hunting. now Sir I will tel you 
what happned to me and pardners while 
out Hunting Bear near Golden, B. C. well 
there was Four of us we went out to the 
South Fork of the Spollichain River in May, 
for to Iiunt and Trap Bear. now we 
Packed out there some 35 Miles from Gol- 
den with Horses which took us two Days to 
get there then we pitched our Camp we 
began to look around for Bears. which we 
found to be fairiy plentyfull so we begain to 
set our Dead falls and traps which we spent 
about Four Days doing in the meain time 
we saw Severl Bear. ther was one place A 
Slide where the Grass was Green about half 
a Mile from our Camp we could see a Black 
Bear come out there to Feed every after- 
noon about Five Oclock to feed on this 
Grass. so on the Fifth Day Two of My 
Pardners said tomorow We go and Shoot 
Mr. Black Bear. so on the Six they went 
about Two Oclock. so as to be sure and 
get there before the Black Bear came. 
there Names was Frank And [read. they 
got there and fixed up a good hide for 
themselves and preaperd to wait for some 
two hours but to ther suprise they was not 
there more than haif and Hour before Fred 
Ickked up and saw a great Big Grizely 
Bear come out where they expected to see 
the Black. then Fred Nuged Frank, say- 
ing look Big Grizely, get ready to Shoot. 
but Frank being the Oldest Hunter got hold 
of Fred and said do not Shoot for sure We 
dont Kill Him dead he kill both of us. We 
not look for Grizely Bear. come we go to 
Camp make no ‘noise. so Fread_ being 
Young in the Buissnes done as_ Frank 
thought Best. so they came to camp with 
out any Bear that time, Frank saying: he no 
lok for Grizely Bear, he catch them in Dead 
fall. so after a short time after they came 
back to Camp Fred look up there and saw 
the Black Bear come out on the Slide, saing 
come Frank and we get him. but Frank 
said no to many Grizely for Me. so Fred 
turned to Me and asked Me to Come with 














him. all right I will go with you and see 
what we can do; Frank saying you to Fools, 
Grizely Bear catch you both. never the less 
we went and got there. just as we was 
ready to take a Shot at the Black Bear we 
saw him start and look up so we looked up 
to, and there was the big grizely bear feed- 
ing away, so we waited for a short time so 
they would come a little closer, then we 
both agread to both shoot toghter first at the 
Grizely then at the Black, we having both 
of us good Winchter Rifles caring about six 
Shots each. so then the Fun began we both 
Fired at the Grizely Bear at about one hun- 
dred yards. Down he went but up he got 
and started for us and we Fired again and 
down he went again. by this time the Black 
started to run so we turned on him both of 
us and we gave him two Shots a peace and 
stoped his Carear. then we turned our at- 
tentin on the Wounded Grizely which was 
trying to get up and come for us but we 
had him to badly Shot up to do much dam- 
age, sO we went over to where he was and 
Shot him in the Head and finished him. 
then went to see our Black Bear which we 
found dead, so you see all it requires is a 
little nearve and judjment in going after 
them. so the other Two after hearing the 
shooting came out to see what had became 
of us and to there suprise they saw the 
two bear and the big Grizely being one of 
them. Frank said you to Fools will be 
cought yet. but we are both alive yet but 
Fred came very near being cought a few 
Days later on as we was going out to see 
our Traps one Morning. we saw _ three 
Grizelys up on the Mountain side where the 
brush was thick, that is to get a fair Shot 
at them. so I went up above them and 
chased them down the hill side so Fred 
could get a Shot at them. I wounded one 
of them. one of the others would not turn 
for Me and while I was trying to get the 
one I had Shot at he got away, Fred firing 
severl long Shots at him but to far off. the 
third one went strait for Fred and he Fired 
Four Shots at him and he came right on 
for him. Fred never thought of how many 
Shots he had Fired when the big Grizely 
rose up on his hind feet to grab him he 
pulled his Trigger but no report came. his 
Gun was empty. so he jumped to one side 
just as the Bear reach for him taring a 
part of his Shirt away wath him. then 
begain a Race for Life the Bear being badly 
wounded, and Fred had his Dog with him 
who Fought the Bear well and gave him 
time to get away from him untill I got 
there. now Fred was a scared Boy all right. 
so we Finished him the Cripple Bear and 
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with the Dog we went after the one I had 


Wounded and we found him in a_ short 
disdane from where I last Shot at him. 
that was as close as I want to see any one 
to a big Grizely Bear. now that is about all 
the excitement we had on that trip. we got 
Five in our traps making Nine in all, Four 
Grizelys and Five Black Bear. one night 
we saw Nine bears from our Camp. Frank 
was a French Man and after that all we 
had to say, let us go to Camp for if we 
dont Kill him dead he kill both of us; then 
we would have one Mad French Man. you 
young Fools would be cought yet, he would 


say, I no loose big Grizely Bear I catch 
them in trap. 
Golden, B. C. M. DaAINarp. 














This leopard was killed nine mi!es from 
the Llano River, in Kimble County, Texas. 
This beautiful cat measured nine feet from 
tip of nose to tip of tail, and was killed by 
a young Texan with a target rifle while on 


a squirrel hunt. We would like to hear 
from our Texas readers of the leopard in 
this State, as to whether it is a native ani- 


mal or only a migrant from Mexico- 
E-prror. 

Hot Stuff 
Have just finished reading Fretp ANnp 


STREAM, and found the article I wrote you 
regarding Game Warden Harrington and 
his famous bird dog Fluff, who points game 
in passenger coaches. 

May you have many readers in the copper 
belt, who will appreciate the joke. 
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Your article, “Something About Quail,” 
reminds me of an afternoon hunt in the 
days of quail in southern Michigan. My 
home and drugstore was then at Sturgis, 
St. Joseph County. I had in my front win- 
dow for a number of years a jeweler, C. N. 
Fairbanks, with whom I have had many a 
day’s sport with quail, chicken and ducks. 
Peace be to his ashes. He has gone to the 
happy hunting grounds. 

One afternoon, as Fairbanks sat at his 
bench with an eyeglass screwed in one eye 
tinkering with the “ball bearings” of a watch, 
and talking quail, in came Ed Brazee, an 
old schoolmate, who never had been much 
on the hunt. He said he had never seen a 
quail shot on the wing, and asked Fairbanks 
to take him along some time. As Fair- 
banks cocked his eyeglass up at him he said: 
“Ed, you own and drive a good team. When 
we hunt we have to hire a livery. When 
do you want to go?” ; 

“Just as soon as I can hitch up,” said 
Ed, and he was off. We were soon on our 
way to Crooked Creek marsh, a few miles 
south of Sturgis. The dogs quartered the 
marsh from right to left for a half-hour, but 
it was still hot and the sun was high. We 
entered a grove of burr oaks through which 
ran a rail fence on which we stopped to rest 
in the shade. As we sat there on the top 
rail a flock of crows came flying over in 
ones and twos and threes, and Ed stumped 
Fairbanks to shoot one. Fairbanks told him 
that he hunted game, that he never ate 
crow. 

“Bet you a dollar you can’t hit one,” 
said Ed. 

“IT don’t waste ammunition on crows,” 
said Fairbanks. 

But Ed’s dollar looked good to me, and 
| took him up, and made a spring off 
the fence to get out from under the trees, 
but my heel caught a sliver and I turned a 
summersault and fell on my back, and as I 
rolled up to a sitting posture I downed a 
crow. To this day Ed declares I shot the 
crow as I was going over. 

As we struck out again we hadn’t gone 
far before the dogs came to a point at a 
small bunch of tall grass in a patch that was 
closely mown. 

“A snake or a turtle,” said Fairbanks. 
“No birds there.” As we came up Fair- 
banks parted the grass with the barrel of 
his gun, and there was the head of a rattle- 
snake as he spun his rattle. As Fairbanks 
was grinding the head into the bog with 
his heel he felt something striking his boot- 
leg, and on looking down another rattler 
was seen. A quick spring and a charge of 


shot ended the life of the second snake. 

At the edge of a bunch of willows the 
dogs again came to a point and this time 
it meant business. A fine flock of quail 
fiushed, and Fairbanks scored a double, 
while I got but one. Ed, who was follow- 
ing at our heels, danced a jig, and as the 
dogs retrieved them one by one we marked 
the others down in their flight, and got 
them up one at a time until we had eight in 
the bag, when Fairbanks said: “Leave the 
rest for seed.” Working our way back to- 
wards the team, we flushed a broken covey 
of chickens and scored one each, but left the 
rest go, as they were becoming scarce in that 
locality. 

That was thirty years ago, but on a visit 
to Sturgis two years ago I was told by Firm 
Miller, an old sportsman friend, that there 
were still a few chickens left. 

If this yarn is of any interest to you, I 
still have a number left, that will be of in- 
terest to many Sturgis readers, if not to the 
general public. 


Rockland, Mich. F. Hrpparp. 





An Opinion of the .22-Caliber Rifle Cham- 
ber for Three Size Cartridges. 

Being a constant reader of Fretp anp 
STREAM, and enjoying the gun and bait con- 
troversy, I would like to ask of some reader 
and sportsman his opinion of the .22 rifle 
chambered to take, without adjustment, .22 
short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges. 
I owned a rifle chambered for .22 short only. 
It was the most accurate-shooting rifle | 
ever handled, and this also was the opinion 
of aH who shot the gun. 

Not being overblessed with gray matter, 
I sold the gun, purchasing a rifle chambered 
for three shells, viz., .22 short, .22 long and 
.22 long rifle. As for accuracy the gun is a 
joke. I had the sights adjusted, but no bet- 
ter results were obtained. I would like 
some gun company to explain how a rifle 
can be produced that will handle three differ- 
ent shells with the same degree of accuracy 
as a gun chambered and rifled for a special 
shell. 

Some of us have to be the goat, biting at 
everything that is turned out with a piece of 
advertising behind it. I drink the same 
brand I did when I used my Winchester 
Short. Probably it would have been a 
good idea to have changed brands along 
with the gun, but in our State we have 
only one brand and that is the very best. 
I am thinking of purchasing another rifle, 
and it’s a cinch that it will not be a gun 
chambered and rifled for three different 
shells. I notice that the Winchester Arms 
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Company have never used this system on 


their Model 1890-.22 rifle, and if it is what 


ii is cracked up to be, why? 
Louisville, Ky. Cuas. D. WaALE 


Shooting Crows 

Being very much interested in all kinds of 
outdoor sports, | naturally read Firetp aNp 
STREAM, which is one of our best sporting 
magazines; and seeing therein so many let- 
ters on different subjects, I thought I wou!d 
try a hand at it, the subject being crows. 

Every closed season for the last few 
years | have shot crows for practice as well 
as for game protection, and did not succeed 
in killing very many until through the cour- 
tesy of a friend in Philadelphia (Mr. John 
Peeples), I procured a crow call manufac- 
tured, | think, by Chas. Perdew, of Henney, 
Ill. ‘Then the fun began. 

Che first month I could hardly fool a 
crow, on account of not knowing how to 
use the call, for it would sound more like 
a tin horn than a crow. But after I kept 





ay 
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on practising for about a month or so | 
found that by clasping the hands around 
the mouth of call I could regulate the call, 
and imitate a crow to perfection, 

And often have | sat among the towering 
spruces in the nesting season and on imitat- 
ing the distress cry of a young crow have 
killed as many as six old crows as fast as | 
could work my double-barrelled hammerless ; 
for when cal‘ing like a young crow in dis- 
tress they wil come in a flock and can 
hardly be driven away. 

I think thet if some of you sportsmen 
will make a blind in an open field and put 
out a few crow decoys (which can be bought 
of any sporting goods house), and practice 
a little with a ca‘] you not only will ~de- 
rive almost as much sport as shooting ducks 
on the pond, but also be he!ping game 
greatly, for every one knows that crows are 
one of the’'r worst enemies. And many a 
hawk will you get on the side. 

Huntingdon, Pa I°. ScHock 


A New Record fcr Rabbits 

To tell a man that he “has no more sense 
than a rabbit” is to convey to him the idea 
that his intellectual plane is of the very low- 
est order. As conclusive proof of the men 
tal shortcomings of the rabbit, the grounds 
of the Ithaca Gun Company's factory a 
Ithaca, N. Y., are being overrun with cot 
ton-tails. Is there another wild creature, 
with sense enough to have a regard for life, 
foolhardy enough to run amuck where guns 
are made in large numbers, and many weap- 
ons easily loaded ? 

Mr. Edward Latham, the head engraver 
of the Ithaca Company, is enabled to sit at 
his regular place in the factory and shoot 
rabbits from his window. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the engraver has this privi- 
lege. It would be much more practical if 
the rabbits could be used for testing or 
proving purposes, both in ridding the county 
of pests, as well as a better service test to 
the Gun Company than proving guns on pa- 
per targets. 

A pack of dogs is kept by the Ithaca Com 
pany to prevent the rabbits from annoying the 
employees or gnawing away the foundations 
of the plant. At noon on the first day of the 
open season these dogs jumped a rabbit that 
fled down Aurora street, one of the princi 
pal business streets of the town, and after a 
chase of six blocks the rabbit ran into a 
Che fact that he reached the laun- 
dry shows conclusively that the dogs did not 


laundry. 


catch him, otherwise it would have made 
no difference whether his “white flag” was 
clean or dirty. A frightened rabbit can sure 
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kick up a lot of dirt behind him, that would 
tend to soil his immaculate posterior, but 
this is the first case on record in which a 
cotton-tail has resorted to human skill for 
grooming purposes. 





A Valuable Hint from an “Old Timer.” 

There are many of our readers who will 
recall the name of the contributor, Mr. 
Hallock being a gentleman sportsman of the 
old school: 

Arctic explorers in particular will profit 
much by knowledge of the simple fact that 
albumen—the white of an egg—mixed with 
slacking lime, in a hole in the ground, wiil 
heat tea or coffee and keep it hot for hours. 
Or sitting over the place wrapped in a 
blanket will warm the body of a man. No 
fuel required. This is important in a desert 
country where there is no wood. 

CuarLes HALLocK. 





Conservation and the Work of State 
Commissioners. 
Mr. ARTHUR STRINGER, 
Mission, Texas. 
Dear Mr. STRINGER: 

Your letter of September 20th, as pub- 
lished below, speaks well for your spirit of 
fair play as a sportsman. 

The frequency of such cases that are 
called to our attention compels us to in- 
crease the vigor of our fight against viola- 
tions of the Fish and Game Laws. We would 
like to have you give us the name of the 
local game warden that you refer to, and 
we can assure you that our influence is of 
sufficient weight to properly present the 
case to authorities beyond the power of 
county officials. We remain, 

Yours very truly, 
FIELD AND STREAM. 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Gentlemen: I am a regular reader of 
your magazine, and am much interested in 
your articles regarding the game hog, which 
brings me to the point about which I wish 
to write you. 

There are hundreds of deer around this 
town and McAllen, and although we have 
a game warden here he always seems to 
be able to keep out of sight. These people 
are going out nearly every day and killing 
deer out of season. They have no respect 
whatever for deer, either fawn or doe, it’s 
all the same to them; and they shoot down 
anything that happens to get up; and many 
of these so-called sportsmen are sporty 
enough to hunt deer with a shotgun and 
buckshot, so that the deer could not possibly 
get away. 


Texas has a law against shooting doe at 
any time of year—but that seems to make 
no difference to these “sports.” 

They are out after blood, so they get it. 

It’s the same way with other game here. 
Quail are slaughtered by the hundred the 
whole year around, and there are a few 
turkeys left, but the game hogs are fast 
thinning them out. 

Three men went out a while back; one 
of them, by the way, was a dentist from 
Chicago, and each got a turkey, and they 
even had the nerve to have their pictures 
taken, each holding a turkey. 

Now, these game hogs are not poor men 
who need to kill game for something to eat 
—but are well-to-do; have plenty to live on, 
and some of them are pious church-members 
who would hold up their hands in holy hor- 
ror if a man should steal a loaf of bread; 
but they go right out and violate the law 
and rob the coming generation of what little 
game is left. 

It’s not through envy or malice that I 
write this letter; it’s because I am a sports- 
man myself and hate to see game killed this 
way. 

If these same fellows should catch a poor 
starving Mexican killing a deer they would 
give him the limit of the law. 

If you have any way of giving this mat- 
ter publicity and getting after some of these 
fellows, it’s sure time to do it. 

It cannot be done from this end, as these 
fellows seem to have some pull with our 
county officials, and the complaint would be 
kushed up. 

Mission, Texas. ARTHUR STRINGER. 


We want all our readers to report to us 
any cases of game violation that come to 
their attention. We will see that all such 
cases are called to the notice of the State 
Fish and Game Commissioners in order to 
take the proper action for suppression of 
these practices and the punishment of the 
violators. Fretp AND STREAM is a medium 
of powerful co-operation between the Game 
Commissioners and the sportsmen, and is 
right behind you in every move of this kind. 





Editor’s Note.—In the following report, 
our contributor precedes the number of lives 
lost in this deplorable holocaust, by the fact 
that scores of bears were destroyed; after 
that he follows with the amount of timber 
that’ was burned. The total number of all 
kinds of animals and birds killed in this fire 
is beyond computation. 

The total monetary value of all the acres 
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of timber annihilated in these fires and the 
grand total of all forms of an‘mal life, 
cannot be fairly considered from the hu- 
mane standpoint in the scale of va!ues— 
with one single human life. But in this 
dreadful calamity more than one hundred 


lives were sacrificed. Why? Must human 
life always continue to be sacrificed to the 
ereed or negligence of man? True it is that 
such disasters are not entirely unavoidable, 
but it is also true that European forestry 
methods and systems of forest-fire protec- 
tion show a much smaller proportion of de- 
struction than does the history of forest 
fires in the United States. Let us not say 
with our wealth of patriotism that “where 
France, Germany and Switzer'and have 
wood-lots to look after, we have immense 
forests many thousands of square miles in 
area”; but rather let us look to the centuries 
of patient labor of our parent lands, and 
learn a lesson thereby. Granting that the 
areas of wooded lands in France, Germany 
and Switzerland are much smaller than ours, 
it still remains a fact that we have the popu- 
lation and resources, the capital and true 
patriotism to apply the mature experience 
of Europeans to our problem of forest pro- 
tection. 

This Idaho fire is another object-lesson 
that teaches us “that preparation is the price 
That we were not prepared is 
evidenced by the resu‘ts. We cannot accom- 
plish complete control of forest fires in a 
month or a year, but we can learn by the 
experiences of others far older and wiser in 
such matters than we, and let us by every 
means in our power avoid the frequent oc- 
currence of these deplorable disasters. 


of success.” 


H. D. McMullen, of Avery, Idaho, where he 
is a deputy sheriff, says that scores of bears 
were killed during the fires which swept 
northern Idaho recently, burning over thou- 
sands of acres of timber lands. However, 
he adds, many escaped by taking refuge in 
holes and watercourses. During his search 
through the fire zone for remains of settlers 
and forest rangers he found bears, terrified 
by the flames, climbing to the tree-tops, 
where they burned and fell. Much other 
game also perished. The fires in the Avery 
district claimed the heaviest toll during the 
hres in western Montana, northern Idaho 
and eastern Washington. More than 1co 
lives were lost and about 1,000,000,000 feet 
of timber was destroyed and between 2,000,- 
000,000 and 2,500,000,000 feet killed so that 
it will have to be logged within the next 
two years. 
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The Distribution of Live Fish 

MiLtiens of fish are annually distributed 
by the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
and the different State fish commissions, for 
restocking various bodies of water, which 
have become wholly or partially depleted 
of the species once found so abundantly in 
our streams. Much has been said and writ- 
ten relative to the conservation of our nat- 
ural food resources, which has aroused the 
public to the necessity of conserving our 
supply of fish before it becomes entirely 
extinct. 

Live fish are either distributed from a 
hatchery, where they are reared from eggs 
or from a collecting station, where they are 
held for a short period, after being col- 
lected from shallow pools along our large 
rivers. It is the purpose of the writer to 
give the public some idea of the care and 
watchfulness required of the messenger in 
charge of the fish, which can be best pre- 
sented by following him on one or more of 
these trips. 

Each applicant is sent a circular letter 
several days before his fish are to be de- 
livered, stating they will arrive at his towa 
within a certain number of days, and aiso 
giving him instructions as to the manner of 
meeting the fish, and caring for them until 
they are deposited in his stream. He is also 
sent a telegram about twenty-four hours 
before the messenger will pass through his 
town. This telegram states the exact time 
of his arrival at a certain depot and the 
number of cans, or barrels, required for his 
fish. 

The day for starting the trip having ar- 
rived, the applications are carefully ex- 
amined to ascertain how many cans are re- 
quired for each variety. The cans generally 
used for carrying live fish are similar to the 
common ten-gallon tin milk can, and are 
twenty-four inches high, twelve inches in 
diameter, with sloping shoulders, a seven- 
inch mouth and two drop handles. These 
cans are also provided with round covers 
or tops, having four or five small holes to 
admit air to the cans. However, these cov- 
ers are seldom used by the messenger, ex- 
cept when very small fry are being trans- 
ported, as some of the small fish would be 
thrown from the cans with the splashing 
of the water. 

The cans are filled to the shoulders with 
fresh water, and the fish counted into them 
by using a small net. The number carried 
in each can varies with the size of the fish; 
100 from two to three inches long, fifty 
from three to five inches, and twenty-five 
from five to six inches long being considered 
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about the right number per can. Fifteen 
cans is the average number for each mes- 
senger. After the fish are put into the cans, 
the messenger has them hauled to the depot, 
where the cans are placed on a truck ready 
to be loaded on the train. Each messenger 
takes the following equipment when start- 
ing on a trip: a pocket thermometer, dip- 
per, ice pick and a supply of ice, if the 
weather is warm. He also takes a siphon 
and bucket if the fish carried are small fry. 

If he has long to wait at the depot and 
the weather is warm, he runs the truck into 
the shade and proceeds to ice up the fish 
by placing a small piece of ice in each can. 
He must know how much ice to use for 
if he uses too much and it melts quickly, 
the temperature of the water is reduced so 
rapidly that it chills the fish, causing them 
to turn over on their sides and lie motion- 
less on the bottom of the cans. Should he 
find any acting thus, he takes out the re- 
maining ice and gets busy with his dipper. 
He dips the dipper into the can, filling it, 
raises it two or three feet above the mouth 
of the can and pours the water back, re- 
peating four or five times to each can. This 
carries air into the water of the can and 
revives the fish. This process is also fol- 
lowed every few minutes as long as the 
messenger has fish in his care, the object 
being to recharge the water with air, which 
is so essential to preserve the life of the 
fish, as they cannot get air at the surface 
ot the water. 

When the train arrives, the truck is run 
up to the side door of the baggage car and 
the cans put aboard. The messenger jumps 
into the car and assists the baggageman in 
placing the cans where they will be least in 
his way. All hands work rapidly, so as to 
avoid delaying the train, which is probably 
started by the time the last can is put 
aboard. He is now started on his trip, but 
his work and worry are just begun. Look- 
ing over his route list, he finds that he is 
te supply an applicant a few miles up the 
road. He first looks over all his cans to 
see how his fish are doing and then picks 
out the two, or three, cans for his first ap- 
plicant, placing them near the door to avoid 
any delay in delivering them. Before the 
train reaches the station, the messenger has 
his head out the side door looking for a 
man with a barrel, tub, or some cans. The 
man is there with his barrel as he had been 
instructed, but it is full of water, which is 
hurriedly turned out upon the station plat- 
form, much to the dismay of ladies getting 
on and off the train. The cans of fish are 
poured into the barrel, he gives the appli- 


cant instructions to get the fish into his 
stream as soon as possible, and the train is 
started. 

Sitting down on a trunk, he again ex- 
amines his route list and finds he has a 
direct connection to make a few miles 
farther on. He looks at his watch and 
notes they are a few minutes late, then he 
begins to worry about his connection. If he 
misses this train he will have to wait many 
hours for another, rewire all his applicants, 
and care for his fish that much longer, per- 
haps without ice. Even while these thoughts 
have been rushing through his brain, he has 
found the conductor and asked him to wire 
ahead to hold the train, and have a truck 
ready for a quick transfer of the fish from 
one train to the other. He has all his cans 
in the doorway, by the time the station is 
reached. They are placed on the truck and 
hurried over to the waiting train. The 
messenger is first on one side of the truck 
pushing the cans into place, and then on the 
other side, for he is afraid some of the 
cans will fall from the truck and spill the 
fish. The cans are loaded into the baggage 
car and he is safe again He sits down to 
regain his breath, while the train speeds on 
toward his next delivery point Soon the 
baggageman tells him the next stop is the 
place, and he again sorts out the cans he 
wishes and places them near the door. 
When the train approaches the station, he 
does not see any one with barrel or cans, 
but at the far end of the station platform, 
he sees a wagon on which is a large iron 
stock tank. The man holding the charging 
team proves to be his applicant, and the 
cans are carried over to the wagon, where 
they are poured into the tank. The train 
starts up and he has to run to get his empty 
cans in the baggage car door, and climbs 
upon the rear steps of the car. 

Every few minutes finds him looking over 
the fish, aerating the water or adding some 
ice if the water is warming up. Perhaps the 
next stop his applicant will meet with a 
barrel as instructed, but the barrel is in his 
wagon which is back of the depot. He helps 
the applicant hustle the cans to his wagon 
and empty them, if the conductor is kind 
enough to hold the train for him, otherwise 
he is compelled to leave the cans to be re- 
turned to some junction or original start- 
ing point. The messenger dislikes to leave 
any cans, since he has to keep a record of 
all their numbers, and often has trouble in 
getting them back by the time they are 
needed. Some applicant may meet him with 
a small.cream can, if he has been wired to 
meet with a can, or some applicant may 
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fail to meet, in which case he delivers his 
fish to the remaining applicants. 

[he messenger always cautions his ap- 
plicants to get their fish into their streams 
at once, for he knows that if they are left 
sitting in the sun without any attention, 
while all the people from the town and sur- 
rounding country look at them, that there 
will be some dead ones, which will likely be 
reported to headquarters. 

Reaching his destination, he delivers his 
last fish, perhaps declining an invitation to 
ride some two or three miles into the coun- 
try to see the fine stream where the fish are 
to be deposited. He stores his empty cans, 
etc., in the baggage room, and goes up to 
the hotel to clean up and get something to 
eat. The return trip is generally made with- 
out much excitement or worry, since it is 
not so important that he make his connec- 
tions or return on schedule time. Perhaps 
the next trip will take him to some junc- 
tion point, where he will have to wait half 
or all the night for his train, and if this be 
a small town, he will find it very lonely 
after nine o'clock, when most of the inhabi- 
tants have retired. He cannot go to a ho- 
tel and rest till his train comes, but has to 
stay by his fish, aerating them every few 
minutes; thus the long hours drag by, till 
the first streaks of dawn appear or he hears 
the welcome whistle of his train. 

While the elements of uncertainty tend to 
keep the messenger laboring at high ten- 
sion most of the time, yet there are many 
pleasant features about the work, which 
create within him a ‘fascination for it. 
Many amusing incidents happen on a trip, 
which causes him to forget how hard his 
labor is, and the strain which is upon him. 
He always has a large crowd around him, 
as he cares for his fish at the railroad sta- 
tion, and is called upon to answer many 
funny questions. No industry appeals more 
to the general public than the propagation 
and distribution of fish, which is especially 
true of a large percentage of railroad men, 
from whom the messenger receives so much 
valuable assistance. W. F. Hutcuinson, 

Supt. Hlinois State Fish Hatchery. 

Havana, Ill. 


The Game Warden Bluffed 
sy W. C. TIFFANY. 

Last autumn the Judge and I established 
a permanent camp in one of the western 
ticr of counties of Minnesota to serve as 
headquarters for prairie chicken shooting. 
‘rom our camp we covered the country for 
fifteen miles in every direction in a light rig, 
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just large enough for two persons and two 
dogs. Four dogs would accompany us on 
our trips, two ranging the wheat fields as 
we drove along and two in the rig to re- 
lieve them when they became tired or foot- 


sore, 

The intense enjoyment in the sport which 
the dogs took was no less than our own, 
and to watch their intelligent interest was 
a large part of the fun. They would quar- 
ter off across the fields to windward, tails 
waving back and forth in their keen zest, 
and thoroughly working over every bit of 
ground. All at once one of the ranging dogs 
would slow up, and nose to the ground, 
would work along a scent, his muscles tense 
and every movement showing keen excite- 
ment. The dogs in the rig would notice the 
change in the ranging dogs as quickly as we 
did and know quite as well what it meant. 
With a whimper of excitement they would 
lick their chops, swallow hard and turn trem- 
bling to look at us to see whether we were 
taking in the situation, and when we stopped 
to get out with our guns they would cast 
reproachful glances at us and give little 
yelps of disappointment that we did not let 
them go along. 

Our camp was stationed in what we had 
found in the past to be a splendid chicken 
country, and for some years we had always 
had good shooting there, but last autumn 
the birds seemed to have disappeared. Af- 
ter several days of poor shooting we de- 
cided, therefore, to break camp and move 
fifty miles west across the North Dakota 
line to a place where we had heard the 
chickens were plentiful. We had no North 
Dakota gun licenses, and had not time to 
go to a point where they could be obtained, 
but decided to run the chances of not meet- 
ing a game warden. 

We were soon glad we had moved, for we 
ran into some of the best chicken shooting 
| have had in twenty years. We were in 
a district where a gun had apparently not 
heen fired that year, and in field after field 
we put up coveys of young birds. We had 
shot for several days without the sign of 
«a game warden and had quite forgotten that 
there was such a thing, when one day, just 
as the Judge had made a double, we saw a 
man coming across the field. When he came 
up to the Judge he asked him to exhibit his 
gun license. “he Judge, with the resource- 
fulness acquired by many years’ experience 
in meeting emergencies in court, asked the 
man quietly what he wanted to see it for. He 
replied that he was a deputy game warden. 
Che Judge requested him to show his badge. 
“T don’t have to,” the deputy replied, net- 
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tled, “but you show me your hunting license 
or I’ll arrest you.” 

The Judge began to spar for time. 

“How do I know you’re a game warden?” 
he asked. 

“Because I say so, and I want you to tn- 
derstand that you are under arrest for shoot- 
ing without a license.” 

Satisfied that the fellow had nothing to 
show that he was a deputy game warden, the 
Judge said: 

“You’ve got to show that you are a dep- 
uty game warden before I show you my gun 
license. I’m not going to be bluffed by any 
fake game warden. I believe you're trying 
to get rid of us just because you live around 
here and want to keep the hunting, for your- 
self!” 

At this the fellow, now thoroughly mad, 
started to take hold of the Judge by the arm. 

“Wait a minute,” said the Judge, “I sup- 
pose you know that under the laws of North 
Dakota if you arrest me without having a 
warrant and it turns out that I have a li- 
cense in my pocket, you are liable to me 
for false imprisonment and that I can re- 
cover pretty heavy damages against you.” 

This was said so impressively and the 
Judge is such an imposing and respectable- 
looking person, even in his hunting clothes, 
that an effect was evidently made on the 
man. Seeing his advantage, the Judge was 
quick to follow it up and told of such tre- 
mendous verdicts given in false imprison- 
ment cases that he soon had the deputy com- 
pletely bluffed, and finally he left us; where- 
upon we promptly made for the Minnesota 
line before he could change his mind or 
swear out a warrant. 

Necessity for New Game Laws 
HUNTING FROM AEROPLANES 

In view of the tremendous swoops for- 
ward, made and making, in aerial “naviga- 
tion,” let me suggest the urgent necessity for 
legislation, which shall protect our fas:- 
diminishing numbers of wild fowl from pur- 
suit by sportsmen in air-borne craft. I sug- 
gest making it a misdemeanor to hunt wild 
fowl over any of the waters of the State of 
New York in any of the vehicles, craft, or 
contrivances commonly known as aeroplanes, 
dirigible balloons, etc. 

Hami!ton’s skill only seems wonderful to 
us because of its novelty. Without the 
slightest doubt thousands of us will, within 
a year or two, dart, slide, swing, swoop, and 
circle with the same hawklike freedom 
which characterizes Hamilton’s exhibitions. 

Improvements will give us freer use of 
our hands and better equilibrium control. 
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When these natural steps in aviation have 
been taken the shotgun will become, for wild 
fowling, as obsolete as the water fowler’s 
gin—for, armed only with a new model scap- 
net, the twentieth century sportsman will 
hook up on high speed, and, running into his 
birds, will take turn for turn with the sixty- 
miles-an-hour canvasbacks and redheads un- 
til, tiring of the pursuit, he will extend his 
patent collapsib!e split bamboo-handled scap- 
net and scoop in a swoop the fattest of the 
flock. 





A Rare Sight 

A flock of about 400 blue pigeons was seen 
by Chas. H. Downer, who lives a mile east 
of Viola, Wis. The birds were flying in a 
southwesterly direction and were the first 
Mr. Downer has seen for forty years, at 
which time they bred by the hundred thou- 
sands, in a timber tract near Viola. Of late 
years the blue pigeon has been almost ex- 
tinct, and for years their breeding place in 
the United States has been sought in vain, 
in an effort to protect and propagate this 
once-plentiful and popular game bird. 





Conservation of Game in Iowa 

Iowa’s Resident and Non-Resident Hunt- 
ers’ License Law has made good. It became 
effective in 1909, and many hunters declared 
most emphatically that it would cause a 
diminution of sport in Iowa. Happily, facts 
prove that it is one of the most valuable 
laws enacted in recent years. 

It provides that no person shall hunt, pur- 
sue, kill or take any wild anima!, bird or 
game in the State, with a gun, w:thout hav- 
ing first provided himself with a_ license. 
These licenses may be obtained by the appli- 
cant filling out, subscribing and swearing to 
the necessary form before the county audi- 
tor, or a notary or justice of the peace. The 
fee to a resident of the State is one dollar, 
and to a non-resident, ten dollars. At the 
end of each month the fees are sent by the 
county auditor to the Treasurer of the State, 
who places them to the credit of the Fish 
and Game Protection Fund. The license be- 
comes void on the first day of July follow- 
ing its issuance. 

George A. Lincoln, the State game and 
fish warden, furnishes a number of facts in 
proof that the law has been a success. 

The sum of $107,877 was collected in li- 
cense fees during the past year. Of this, 
Polk County, in which Des Moines is lo- 
cated, furnished the greatest amount, and 
Worth County the least. 

Since the object of the law is to protect 














the fine game, and restock the State with 
game birds and fishes, for propagation, every 
effort has been made to expend the money 
judiciously, and to give general satisfaction 
to the sportsmen. 

About $1,700 has been invested in pheas- 
ant eggs, which have been distributed 
throughout the State. An additional $5,000 
has been spent for adult pheasants, which 
have also been carefully distributed. Under 
the State law as it now exists, pheasants are 
protected until in October, 1915. The aim 
of this is to give these choice birds a chance 
to multiply. 

Perhaps the investment that is of keenest 
interest to sportsmen at large is the one in 
which the State has contracted for 5,000 
pairs of Hungarian partridges. These birds 
will be delivered this winter, and will cost 
about $30,000. They are of carefully chosen 
strain. As we all know, the true partridge 
is not a native of America. What is some- 
times called partridge here is really a spe- 
cies of grouse or quail, so it is hoped that 
these excellent birds may become readily 
domesticated. 

North McGregor, Ia. F. A. Monty. 
Reuben C. Leonard Casts Half-ounce 
Bait 237 Feet at Weequahic Lake. 
WORLD'S MARK WAS 215% 

A new record was established at the 
third interstate meet of the Newark Bait 
and Fly Casting Club, at Weequahic Park, 
September roth, when Reuben C. Leonard, 
ot Central Valley, N. Y., cast the half-ounce 
bait 237 feet. Leonard was allowed five 
casts in the competition, and his average for 
five attempts was 219 feet. The cast of 237 
feet surpasses the record made this year at 
the National championships in Chicago, 
when B. F. Flegel hung up 215%4 as a new 
mark. The previous highest average in the 
same event was made in September, 1909, 
at Boston, by Dr. J. R. Held, of New York, 
who competed in this afternoon’s meet. 
Leonard’s average adds nineteen feet to the 
former record. Leonard is a resident of 
New York State, but a member of the New- 
ark club. Nearly thirty experts of the gentle 
art of angling gathered at the local lake 
on the morning of September roth. Dr. R. J. 
Held, of New York, a national record- 
holder, finished next to Leonard in the 
morning event with an average cast of 198 
feet, while A. J. Marsh, of the Orange Rod 

and Gun Club, was a close third. 

Three events were run off during the af- 
ternoon. The distance trout fly-casting 
event, which was first on the program, was 
taken by Mr. Leonard with a cast of 113 
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feet. C. T. Champion, the local expert, 
and president of the Newark Club, won 
the Class No. 2 prize in this event, while 
J. E. Mercer was the winner in Class 3. 
Champion’s cast was 100 feet, while Mercer’s 
was 8o feet. Leonard’s cast of 110 feet was 
not recorded. Fly off. Mapes and Mercer 
judges. 

Lou Darling and Leonard were tied for 
first place twice in the trout fly-casting event 
with five-ounce rod. At the end of the reg- 
ular competition, each angler had sent his 
tiny fly 98 feet; in the cast-off, each made 
102 feet. 

Darling, after steady and accurate casting, 
won the final.event—the accuracy half-ounce 
number. 

The slow start on the program made it 
necessary to call off the meet without fin- 
ishing all of the events. The miss-and-out, 
accuracy trout fly-casting and accuracy dry 
fly-casting numbers were held over until the 
next meeting, which will probably be held 
October I. 

These three events, together with a sal- 
mon casting and a salt-water event, will 
make up the program for the next affair. 
The tie between L. S. Darling and Mr. Leon- 
ard in the distance trout fly-casting event 
will also be decided on October 1. 

THE SUMMARIES 

Distance Half-ounce Bait-casting, Class 
A.—Won by Reuben C. Leonard, Newark 
Bait and Fly Casting Club; second, Dr. 
R. J. Held, Newark Bait and Fly Casting 
Club; third, A. J. Marsh, Orange Rod Club. 
Distance, 237 feet; average distance, 219 
feet. New world’s record. 

Class B.—Won by R. R. Eichlin, Newark 
Bait and Fly Casting Club; second, Lou 
Sands, Newark Bait and Fly Casting Club; 
third, J. Jacobus, Newark Bait and Fly 
Casting Club. Distance, 125 feet. 

Distance Trout Fly Casting Class 1.— 
Won by Reuben C. Leonard, Newark Bait 
and Fly Casting Club; second, H. W. 
Hawes, New York; third, Lou Darling, 
Newark Bait and Fly Casting Club. Dis- 
tance, 113 feet. 

Class 2—Won by C. T. Champion, New- 
ark Bait and Fly Casting Club; second, 
Dr. R. J. Held, New York; third, P. J. 
Muldoon, Newark Bait and Fly Casting 
Club. Distance, 100 feet. 

Class 3—Won by J. E. Mercer, Newark 
Bait and Fly Casting Club; second, R. R. 
Eichlin, Newark Bait and Fly Casting Club. 
Distance, 80 feet. 

Distance Trout Fly Casting (Five-ounce 
Rod), Class A.—Tie for first place between 
Reuben C. Leonard and Lou Darling, New- 
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ark Bait and Fly Casting Club, with 102 
teet each; third, H. W. Hawes, New York. 

Class B.—Won by R. J. Held, New York; 
second, Perry D. Frazer, Newark Bait and 
Fly Casting Club; third, A. W. Marsh, Or- 


ange Rod Club. Distance, 87 feet. 
Accuracy Half-ounce Bait Casting—Won 
by L. S. Darling, Newark Bait and Fly 


Casting Club; second, R. Muldoon, Newark 
Bait and Fly Casting Club; third, A. J. 
Marsh, Newark Bait and Fly Casting Club. 
Score, 32 demerits. 

The New International Sport. 

The art of catching trout by the “tickling 
process” has been classed in the minds of 
many sportsmen as either a mythological pas- 
time; or the credulity of others have con- 
fined the sport to Baron Munchausen or 
some of those wonderful Indians that Feni- 
more Cooper tells of. However, it has re- 
mained for the New York Sun to reduce the 
sport to a more tangible basis, and in the 
following letters testimony is given from 
English, Irish, French and New Jersey “trout 
ticklers.” If there is any further evidence 
on the subject that our readers can cen- 
tribute, we would be glad to have it, and it 
may be the means of establishing a method 
of fishing, that for finesse will make rod and 
reel angling as crude as dragging a seine. 

To THE Epitor or THE SuN—Sir: “H. E. 
S., M. D.,” awakened old memories and re- 
minded me of the fact that I, too, was in 
the same questionable veracity boat when- 
ever I told the story of how easily trout 
could be captured by the tickling process. 1 


knew a man who whenever he wanted a 
nice fresh trout for vreakfast would go 
down to the river bank, lie flat on his 


stomach, put his hand in the water and in a 
few minutes produce one or two of the 
otherwise elusive trout. He described the 
operation to me exactly as “H. E. S.” did 
in The Sun, but I was too young at the 
time to make the test. Sufficient for me at 
the time was the fact that the fish came up 
in his hand and I had the pleasure of carry- 
ing them home and enjoying them after- 
ward. 

This happened many years ago, when I, 
too, was young, at a place called Lucan, on 
the River Liffey, a short distance outside 
Dublin, Ireland, where fishing was _ pro- 
hibited except for the select few. The man 
was practically poaching; to be caught on 
the grounds with a rod would mean jail, but 
he insisted that the method was fair, as he 
only caught the fish for food, and he took 
only what was necessary for his wants. I 
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sympathise with “H. E. S.” in his anxiety to 
be believed when hg tells the story, for I 
saw the trick pulled off, and I believe many 
cthers did too, as the practice was reputed 
to be common in the County Dublin at that 
time. ie ees 

Jersey City, August 31. 

By Hand and by Teeth. 

To THE Eprror or THE SuN—Sir: Recently 
I noticed a letter in The Sun written by 
“H. E. S, M. D.,” of Brooklyn, entitled 
“Tickling Trout.” In answer to the doctor 
I would say that since about the age of 
thirteen I have caught trout and other fish 
in France by hand as mentioned, and have 
also caught a good many in this country. 
Many times I saw myself in midstream with 
a couple of fish in my hands and one be- 
tweea my teeth. 

As to the veracity of my statement I 
stand ready at any time to prove it, should 
any one care to pay for the expense attached 
to it. I have told my experience of fishing by 
hand many times, and found, as did the 
doctor, many unbelievers, but now I have 
within easy reach a few persons who could 
corroborate my statement. 

As to the unsportsmanlike part of it, I will 
say that there is nothing more enjoyable to 
me, and those whom I have taught this 
method of fishing have found it very fascinat- 
ing. The pleasure of taking a bath in fresh 
water, going around rocks, roots, etc., and 
feeling the fish is a sensation that cannot 
be described, except when you get a black- 
snake. The hook and line fishing is not in it. 

Of course, in France, as in some of the 
states of this country, this method of fishing 
is prohibited, and it is well it is, because 
if it was not there could be employed many 
devices which would soon put an end to 
brook fishing; but bathing and hand fishing 
for sport pure and simple would never strip 
the brooks of fish. iH. =. 3. 

Brooklyn, September Ist. 





Somerset Style 

To THE Epitor or THE Sun—Sir: “H. E. 
S., M. D.,” did not exaggerate the least in 
describing how he had caught trout by tick- 
ling them. It used to be a favorite pastime 
of the boys of a country school in Somerset, 
England, on holidays to get off down to a 
brook which to them was famous for trout 
and seek out the deep pools which gave 
shelter to the speckled beauties. 

The favorite spots were those where a 


boulder at the edge of the stream had had 
the soil washed from underneath by flood 
of water after heavy rains. 


Then it was 

















possible to lie on the bank and reach over, 
and by so dojng the victim could not see 
any one and was, of course, less frightened. 
Those that were in the middle of the stream 
when any one approached would glide 
straight away to shelter under the loose 
stones, which was just what was wanted. 
I write this from experience, so that I know 
that it can be done. 
QuANTOCK VALE. 
Newport, R. I., September 1st. 





The Jersey Variation 
To the Epitor or THe Sun—Sir: It is 
quite true, as your correspondents assert, 
that trout can be taken by hand, as I did 
it when a boy and have seen poachers do it. 
The fish seem to enjoy lying in the hand; but 
has either of your correspondents, as I have, 
taken trout with a wire loop at the end of 
a pole when lying in a clear space? You 
give a sudden yank, and if the wire does not 
hold the fish he is thrown to terra firma. 
W. F. 
Arlington, N. J., September 1st. 





Live vs. Artificial Bait Controversy 
LEAVE IT TO THE BASS FOR AN EXPERT OPINION 


I have followed the discourse resulting 
from the Jamison vs. Decker fishing con- 
test with much interest, and am happy to say 
“I told you so” regarding the result. 

You published an article of mine in the 
May issue, in which was expressed a hope 
that some of the tackle manufacturers would 
accept Jamison’s challenge. I predicted a 
victory for the “Coaxer,” because, generally 
speaking, the best place to catch fish is in 
the weeds. The contest verified the belief, 
as they were biting in the weeds. Mr. Decker 
complained in his recent advertisement of 
being handicapped because of this fact. The 
fact that he was handicapped, and not able 
to handle his bait to good advantage against 
the “Coaxer,” verifies one of the strongest 
points in favor of the latter—its weedless 
qualities. 

One reason for me taking enough interest 
in the “Coaxer” to defend it is the fact that 
I have been joshed so much for using such 
an odd-appearing bait. Some fishermen have 
looked upon me pityingly, regardless of the 
fact that I got my share of fish. I confess 
it is an odd-appearing bait and one must be 
converted to its use. Few would select it 
from a tackle display without considerable 
knowledge of the fishing game. It does not 
inspire the same interest in man that it 
does in fish, 

A friend and myself were fishing one eariy 
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spring day, and had met with poor success. 
I was still troubled with the live bait habit, 
and had not tried anything else except pork 


and spoon. We had fished nearly all day and 
had but a couple of bass. On our way 
in we came to a shallow bay where the 
water was not deep enough to use either 
live bait or pork and spoon, so I tied on a 
“Coaxer.” My friend had never seen a 
“Coaxer,” and asked what I intended doing 
with the thing. To tell the truth I had little 
confidence in it, but it was the only bait I 
had that would work well under the condi- 
tions. I made a cast over near a bunch of 
rushes, and there were four or five splashes 
in the water as as many bass rushed at the 
bait. Business was fine for a few minutes, 
and we enjoyed a taste of real sport. After 
my friend had recovered from his astonish- 
ment and had finished stringing the bass he 
remarked: “Bass are bigger darn fools than 
I thought they were.” 

The above is but a sample of many expe- 
riences of the kind I have since had, and 
goes to show that you cannot judge a bait 
correctly by its spinners, its gang hooks, its 
porcelain enamel, or, in short, by the im- 
pression it makes on you. What you might 
be disposed to bite at, the fish might not. 
Do not forget that Mr. Fish is a better 
judge of baits than you, and before you 
ridicule a bait present the same to him and 
get an expert opinion. 


Lake Geneva, Wis. Jesse P. SHANNON. 





An Open Challenge for the Hildebrandt 
Spinner. 
Editor FreELp AND STREAM: 

Since the Jamison-Decker contest one 
would think the supremacy of the greatest 
killing bait for bass has narrowed down to 
the “Coaxer” or “Decker bait.” This may 
be true, as I have never had the pleasure 
of their trial, and even if I had it would 
decide the question only in so far as I my- 
self am concerned. I have used a lure for 
the past four years which has proven good 
enough for me, so what more should I want? 
Next summer I am going to give both the 
“Coaxer” and “Decker bait” a thorough 
trial on the same waters I have had such 
great success with my “good enough” one, 
viz., the Hildebrandt spinner. I truly be- 
lieve, when properly used, no other artifi- 
cial bait can equal it. In the clear waters 
of Little River, on Lookout Mountain, where 
the bass are extremely shy, I have had them 
take it when nothing else would entice them. 
They rise from shady places at all times 
of the day; in fact, some of my best catches 
have been made in the heat of the day. 
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I believe there is more merit in all artifi- 
cial baits than a great many anglers give 
them credit for. It is not one time in ten 
that the fault is in the lure, but in the party 
who uses it. A person who understands 
the proper using of one bait and not another 
will swear by it and condemn the other, 
while vice versa with another party using 
the same baits. In the proper handling lies 
their success. To me this has been demon- 
strated time and time again. My own case 
is an example. For the past ten years I 
have fished the waters on Lookout Moun- 
tain, and until the last four my bait had al- 
ways been of the natural variety; minnows, 
angleworms, grasshoppers, etc. My catches 
were fair, but the little bass would gener- 
ally use up all my bait; consequently the 
catches of large ones were few. But four 
summers ago I had the pleasure of meeting 
a fellow-angler who visited my fishing 
grounds with a new kind of bait, the Hilde- 
brandt spinner. I had his companionship on 
several trips, and his catches were nothing 
less than a miracle to me. So easy for him 
and “nothing doing” for me. \t first I 
scared the fish more than I coaxed them, 
and had I not seen my friend land them as 
he did I would have given up and quit 
with no further use for that kind of bait. 
Seeing was believing, so I kept pegging 
away until towards evening of the first day 
I began to “get the lick” and landed a few 
good ones. [ could hardy be induced to 
quit. The feeling when I first landed them 
on a little five-ounce bamboo rod my friend 
had loaned me is one | shall never forget. 
Unless I had been present and seen this 
party, who understood using this lure and 
saw what it cou!d do in competent hands, I 
would have discarded it in disgust. 

Now never a summer passes that some 
new disciple of Walton isn’t with me, and 
his first experience, and sometimes his sec- 
ond and third, are the same as my first. 
But when it comes it’s the same old story: 
“[ have missed all these years.” During 
the past summer a party of four, including 
myself, two others who were using the 
Hildebrandt spinner for their fourth time, 
and one for the first time, made a trip to 
virgin waters, so far as artificial bait was 
-oncerned. After a long drive we landed at 
our fishing grounds at 9 a. m., and fished 
until I p. m.; an hour for dinner, then until 
5 p. m., when we had to stop for our return 
trip home We caught 127. small-mouth 
bass. I landed &&, the two who had been 
with me on their third trip 21 and 16, re- 
spectively, and the beginner 2—all caught 
in the heat of the day. These and other 


instances I could relate prove conclusively 
to me that in the proper use of the bait 
lies its success. 

[ have tried the various artificial minnows 
with little satisfaction. From accounts they 
must be great killers in some waters. Any- 
way, a lure that can be used on a fly rod 
is the one for me. It has bait casting “beat 
a block.” I should like to see some one 
experienced in the use of the Hildebrandt 
spinner enter a contest with any of the other 
bass lures, as I feel confident it would prove 

winner against them all. I should like to 
meet some one who thinks he can beat it 
with any other bait or baits in the waters 
on Lookout Mountain some time during 
next season. No expense to any one “call- 
ing my hand” after he has reached the moun- 
tain. I will take care of him and furnish 
transportation to the fishing grounds. No 
wager unless party desires it. We will sim- 
ply state results of our trip to Fretp AND 
SrreaM, and the one bested to “acknowl- 
edge the corn.” 

The bass never grow larger than 1% 
pounds in these waters, but as fighters have 
no superior for their size. All fishing will 
have to be done from the stream, as the 
banks in the majority of places are impos- 
sible. 

I hold the same opinion of Fre_p AND 
STREAM as a publication that I do of the 
Hildebrandt spinner. It bhcats any I have 
ever tried and in its line I have tried practi- 
cally all of them. 

Rome, Ga. S. L. GRAHAM. 





Something Good in Minnow Traps. 

In regard to the controversy between the 
various artificial bait manufacturers I assert 
that none of those lures, while they catch 
some fish, can compare with live bait, pref- 
erably minnows. 

I have seen many of the so-called “kill- 
ers” used, but always by fellows who were 
lazy or lacked the ability to hand!e live bait 
properly. It has been my experience that 
when the bass are striking at all they will 
take a live minnow, and when they are deep 
that is the only bait that will appeal to them 

| frequently had troub’e with my minnow 
supply, both in catching them and keeping 
in good condition. However, on some of 
my trips I met an old fisherman by the un- 
common name of Smith, who always caught 
fish, always used minnows, and who never 
seemed troubled about his bait supply. I 
scraped an acquaintance with him, fished 
with him and discovered his secret. 

He had made a collapsible minnow trap, 
which he carried in a canvas case. Folded, 











it takes up a space of 12 inches by 8 by 2. 
He would row to whatever ground he wished 
to fish, set out his minnow trap, bait it with 
bread and occasionally row over and trans- 
fer fresh minnows to his float, always hav- 
ing a plentiful supply on hand. 

His trap is made of galvanized iron and 


telluloid, measuring, when up, 12x8x8 
inches. The bottom is entirely of galvanized 
iron, but the top, sides and one end are a 
galvanized frame holding transparent cel- 
luloid. The remaining end is the entrance, 
a celluloid cone. It is ail hinged together 
and folds compactly. 

My bait troubles ended with my discovery 
of Smith’s collapsible minnow trap, and I 
advise all who wish to fish in a sportsman- 
like way and catch fish to make one. 

Every one who fishes sooner or later 
makes the discovery that the “coaxers” and 
“killers” of various makes are not intended 
for any kind of fish but “suckers.” 

Chicago, IIl. R. L. Basser. 

Editor’s Note—The native caution, or 
modesty, of the writer in not giving us his 
name prevents us from giving him the in- 
formation he desires. Therefore, we will 
call upon our readers to help “Dub” in his 
dilemma, and replies will be published, un- 
less our embryonic Walton discloses his 
identity in the meantime. 


Query Dept., Fietp AND STREAM: 

Being a suhscriber to FieLp AND STREAM, 
and therefore a member of your large fam- 
ily, I wish to ask some brother to help me 
out. 

First: What flies do you use for small- 
mouth bass and in what months are each 
used? I fish altogether river and small 
streams in Indiana, and use mostly a doub!e 
spinner with adjustment, so can slip flies on 
and off. (Tried to find advertisement in 
FIELD AND STREAM showing kind I mean, 
but could not do so. Why, as long as Octo- 
ber and November can be fished in this 
and southern country?) 

Second: What make of reel and line shall 
I get for a good casting outfit, say up to 
$6, for pickerel and bass work in Northern 
lakes? Want one that does not “gig” at 
every cast. As I have steel sole with large 
eyelets, with right reel and line should get 
out a few casts. Now, I would ask that 
some “Man from Missouri” answer this, as, 
if left to manufacturers, might have to buy 
a dozen to get the right one. Am only a 
“dub” at the game, but I sure enjoy it and 
want to get in right on tackle, etc. Am 
watching with much interest the “writings” 
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on surface baits (Decker and Jamison), and 
will try them out on my streams and report, 
but don’t believe they are any good on riv- 


ers and creeks. Are they? 
Indiana. 





“ Dus.” 





Saving Mounted Game Heads From 
Moths 

Won’t you be good enough to ask your 
1eaders as to the best method of preserving 
mounted heads from the attack of moths? 
A few years ago I had a valuable new deer 
head practically destroyed by moths while I 
was away on a summer vacation. This head 
had been mounted by a supposed expert 
taxidermist. 

I now have what is to me a very valuable 
elk head, the last one I ever expect to secure 
by my own exertion, and I would dislike 
very much to have the moths take this from 
me. Advice from those who really know 
would be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Detroit, Mich. Dr. CHas. McCrintock. 
REPLY 
New York City, Sept. 2, 1910. 
Lear Dr. McCuintock: 

Replying to your inquiry regarding the 
preservation of mounted game heads from 
the attack of moths. . 

From a prominent concern of this city, 
who carry a large stock of all kinds of game 
heads, we learn that the following methods 
are effective in exterminating the moths and 
eggs. 

This concern claims that any head, prop- 
erly treated with preservative solution by 
the taxidermist at the time of curing and 
mounting, is not subject to the attacks of 
the moth. But, should the moth appear later 
the head can be baked one-half hour in a 
baker’s oven, at the ordinary temperature 
for baking bread, and that this method will 
destroy all insect life without injury to the 
head. Or, if this does not obtain the de- 
sired result, a thorough washing of the head 
with a weak solution of phenyl has also 
proven effective. 

Trusting this information will be of as- 
sistance to you, and will save your prized 
trophy, we remain—EbiTor. 





In September we gave a short notice to 
an alcohol camp cooking outfit in the “Tools 
of the Craft” Department. A vindication of 
the interest taken in this Department is 
shown in the letters received by the manu- 
facturers, during the nine days after the is- 
sue went on sale. These manufacturers ad- 


vise, “We have had some 50 letters asking 
for information.” 











A Talk 


With Our Readers 


The formal announcement in this number 
of the appointment of Firetp AND STREAM 
as the Official Organ of the Camp-l ire Club 
of America marks another epoch in the his- 
tory of Fietp AND Stream. This honor, never 
before accorded to any sportsmen’s journal 
published in America, is in recognition of 
the work we have done in the cause of for- 
est, fish and game protection. The Camp- 
ire Club of America represents the fore- 
most body of sportsmen, naturalists and 
sportsmen-artists on the North American 
continent. By affiliation with this organiza- 
tion, the 'egis‘ative influence of FIELD AND 
STREAM, in the fight for forest, fish and 
game protection, is unlimited. 

The history of a magazine is the same as 
that of an individual. A magazine with a 
policy of providing its readers only momen- 
tary amusement, and for which the publish- 
ers have the sole object of the dollars in- 
volved, is a far ery from a publication that 
is actuated in all its plans by a more a tru- 
istic Objective point, and represents a cause 
that is meritorious. 

There is one thing that we want all our 
friends to remember at all times, as a mtem- 
ber of FieLp AND StrEAM’s large family of 
readers. We ail love the Outdoors; fishing, 
hunting and camping is as necessary to us 
as the air we breathe. In fact, it is our real 
life, after all has been said and done. In 
order to enjoy to the full those instincts 
which are a part of us, we must have fish, 
game and some of the “saved places” where- 
in we are “re-created.” Therefore, that this, 
and coming generations may have these val- 
uable and important essentials of life is the 
one vital reason why we should all join to- 
gether to stamp out the illegal slaughter of 
game, and end the short-sighted greed of 
corporations or individuals who would de- 
stroy our forests and pollute our streams. 

There are in this country and Canada to- 
day many hundreds of thousands of true 
sportsmen; men who would scorn to take 
arn unfair advantage of the wild things; 
whose conquest over the game he seeks is 
made by means which, at least, give his 
quarry an equal chance in its native element, 
and who matches his skill, strength and cun- 





ning against the inherent instinct of the 
game for self-preservation. And his killing 
is tempered with the inercy of sportsman- 
ship in the moment of triumph. Neither 
coes the sportsman go to excess in the 
amount of his kill, but works in accord with 
the laws of the different States. 

To the fair-minded man it seems that any 
one who would take a baby trout or bass 
or who would shoot a sitting bird with a 
shotgun, or avoid the State game laws, Or 
in any way adopt the dastardly methods of 
the “game hog,” would be qualified by lack 
of princip'e to strike a crippled child. It is 
not the sign of a mighty hunter to be photo- 
graphed with a string of dead deer (perhaps 
half of them does); nor to he festooned 
with fish in excess of the legal allowance, 
or under the legal size. On the contrary, 
it establishes prima facie evidence of the 
butcheg and “game hog.” To such men 
the glories of the Creator are secondary to 
the object of the hunt. The wonderful cre- 
ations of animal, bird and plant life, the com- 
panionship of the true sportsman, and the 
thousand and one glories of a day in the 
wild places, is lost to the thick-hided “sport,” 
whose sole actuating impulse is the lust to 
kill, whether by fair means or foul. 

Let us all, then, be governed by the rules 
of the game; and use persuasion and appeal 
first, then force if necessary, to see that all 
who would play the glorious old game of life 
in the open are made to conform to its laws. 
The history of the Camp-Fire Club of Amer- 
ica shows what a few determined, fair- 
minded, far-seeing men can do. The his- 
tory of Fietp AND STREAM shows what a 
magazine with a purpose can do. You know 
what your sense of fair play has done in 
righting the wrongs that have come to your 
notice, and, in raising the standard of some 
erring companion in the field. 

Must these vital forces be expended in 
disconcerted action, or will you join issues 
with Fre_p AND STREAM and the Camp-Fire 
Club of America in a vigorous battle in the 
cause of true sportsmanship, the conserva- 
tion of our forests, and the protection of 
our fish and game? 


it iS UP TO YOu. 














Notices of New —_—s 
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An account of the 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS: 
African wandering of an American hunter- 


naturalist. By Theodore Roosevelt, 50 il- 
lustrations, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s account of his recent 


African experiences has at last appeared in 
book form. This widely heraided work is 
fully up to our expectations, and serves as a 
most entertaining and instructive book of 
travel. To one unfamiliar with the writings 
of Theodore Roosevelt his “African Game 
Trails” might appear as the work of a syn- 
dicate of authors, or perhaps an entire col- 
lege faculty. Mr. Roosevelt’s observations 
on sport, philosophy and literature give ample 
demonstration of his wonderful versatility. 

The object of Mr. Roosevelt’s African 
expedition, it is explained repeatedly, was 
purely scientific. It was undertaken pri- 
marily to collect birds, mammals, reptiles and 
plants, and especially big game for the Na- 
tural History Museum at Washington and 
the Natural History Museum of New York. 
No game of any kind was shot except for 
scientific purposes or for food. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Roosevelt pays his compliments to 
a certain class of critics in a characteristic 
sentence: “Game butchery,” he writes, “is 
as objectionable as any other form of wan- 
ton cruelty or barbarity, but to protest 
against all hunting of game is a sign of 
softness of head, and not soundness of 
heart.” 

The geography of the trip is comparatively 
simple. Mr. Roosevelt, his son, Kermit, 
and three naturalists landed at Mombasa, 
on the east coast of Africa, and, first by 
rail and afterward by caravan, proceeded 
in a general northwesterly direction, cross- 
ing the Victoria Nyanza, and finaily reach- 
ing the upper waters of the Nile. Several 
side trips, seven in all, were made for hunt- 
ing purposes. On the day after the party 
emerged from the jungle at Khartoum, after 
a year’s travel, Mr. Roosevelt dispatched to 
his publishers the final chapters, appendices, 
preface and title of his book. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s latest book exemplifies the 








virtues as well as the limitations of its au- 
thor’s literary style, and both his admirers 
and critics will find in it material for re- 
newed argument. In the well-nigh intermin- 
able discussions as to the “Roosevelt style” 
the best possible authority seems to have 
been overlooked, namely, Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self. We have his repeated assurance—com- 
forting, to say the least—that he is not a 
genius, and that his success is due to the 
possession of familiar traits of character 
and temperament and of abundant energy. 
Certainly, no contemporary writer on either 
side of the Atlantic has coined more words 
and phrases which pass current among us. 
It is very high praise of any style, moreover, 
that it should have been employed with such 
conspicuous success in setting forth such 
widely contrasted subject matter. A master- 
piece of prose Mr. Roosevelt’s latest book 
is not. In its perusal, however, one enjoys 
2 very pleasant if not brilliant record of 
travel couched in a style direct and pliable. 
In a word, “African Game Trails” is a 
piece of work frequently lightened by touches 
of genius and always readable. 





One of the most charming and at the same 
time most forceful novels of the year is 
Zane Grey’s latest work, “The Heritage of 
the Desert,” published by Harper Brothers. 

His delineation of the characters of John 
Hare, August Naab and Mescal are so well 
done that the reader easily portrays them in 
the flesh, amid the glorious setting of the 
early West. The unfolding of the charac- 
ters of Hare and Mescal under the wonder- 
ful influence of the land of immense vistas, 
blue skies and exhilarating air is a master- 
piece, and places one thoroughly en rapport 
with the actors in the tale. Purely upon its 
merits, this story of the early days of Mor- 
mon settlement, with its action and distinctly 
unique settings, should be one of the popular 
novels of the year. FIELD AND STREAM can 
furnish this book at the regular price of 
$1.55 post paid. 
































The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
claims for them to our notice. Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 

















The Sportsman’s Workshop. 

The crowning, glory of a life with Nature 
is the independence it gives us of the Al- 
mighty Dollar. Out in the wilderness the 
poorest, most worthless possession is that 
same piece of money, erstwhile so powerful 
in the sordid and crowded cities. The little 
disc of gold that will nearly buy a man’s 
soul in the walled town will not even make 
a good fishing tackle sinker in the wilder- 
ness, nor will it build you a fire or bring you 
down a feather of game. In the wildwoods 
the sportsman is dependent, not on money, 
but on his own self-reliance. The railroad 
which carried him into the woods gave the 
last thing that money can buy, from that 
time on he depends on axe and rifle, on 
brain and arm alone for sustenance. 

The woods-born self-reliance reacts upon 
him on his return to town, and comes out in 
a desire to make his own camping equip- 
ment, load his own shells, build his own 
canoes, rig his own tackle; so that most 
hardy, self-reliant sportsmen have their own 
workshop or den. FIELD AND STREAM is in- 
stituting this department, not only to give 
“kinks” on the way sportsmen have made 
their own equipment, but also to form a 
clearing-house of ideas on camp wrinkles, 
care of guns and motor-boat engines, mak- 
ing canoe accessories and tackle, etc., and 
brother sportsmen are invited to send into 
this department any handy homemade ex- 
pedients that they have found useful and 
serviceable. If you have anything that you 
have tried out and found tip-top, Fietp 
AND STREAM will gladly edit and print it in 
these columns, for the general benefit of us 
all. 


low to make a good sleeping bag is one 
of the problems that fret one’s soul, partic- 
ularly in camp when the chilly grip of the 
keen forest air penetrates one’s blanket like 
cold water and refuses to be withstood. It 
is all very well for the great big husky brute 
snoring alongside of you to sleep like a bass 
drum and wake up as fresh as a daisy, but 
you, who are inclined to angular de- 
velopment, and have a figure like a water- 
melon rind—you—can’t sleep, dang it—un- 
less you happen to be guarding a deer-run- 
way the next day, and then you can’t stay 
awake! Did you ever reflect how many lay- 
ers of covering there are to your downy 
couch at home? Well, you will reflect, 
during those long hours when the fire is 
low, and you rouse out shiveringly to wel- 
come the moonrise thinking that dawn has 
come at last. One thickness of blankets 
isn’t enough, unless there is fire heat on the 
other side of it. Yet you can’t carry two— 
or a dozen—blankets, unless you want to 
make a noise like a man packing a bale of 
hay through a hemlock thicket. If you 
analyze the covering of that downy couch at 
home you will see that there is, first of all, 
a thin, impervious sheet weighing nothing; 
then a dead-air space, also weighing nothing, 
next a thickness or two of wool blanket; 
more dead air space; and then a light, fine 
coverlid. It all weighs hardly more than 
the blankets. Now, any refrigerating ex- 
pert will tell you that that dead air space is 
the best heat-blanket known. So, obviously, 
you want’ to take some of it into camp with 
you, as it is plentiful and cheap. You note 
that you get the air space by reason of the 
sheet on one side of the blanket and the 





















coverlid on the other. But— diable!—“One 
doesn’t carry a French boudoir into the 
blessed woods!” as your guide would say. 
You don’t want anything either white or 
flimsy in your kit, and yet you must have 
that dead air space or—‘‘dese bones gwine 
ter shibber ag’in.” 

Suppose you substitute for the sheet a 
piece of stout hunter’s-green denim or gal- 
atea, and make, for the outside, a bag of 
10 oz. duck canvas. Now you have some- 
thing light and practical. Ten-ounce duck 
comes 30 inches wide and you will want 4% 
yards of it for a six-foot man. Fold it over 
to form a bag 6 feet long with an 18 inch 
flap, and sew both edges with an overhand 
sail stitch. Dye it hunter’s green or dark 
brown, which will also shrink it weather- 
proof besides keeping it from looking dirty, 
and hem the top edge of the flap. You now 
have a bag weighing just 48 ozs. or 3 Ibs. 

Inside of it goes the blanket and sheet. 
The former is best a gray army blanket or 
steamer rug. Open it out and lay on it 
the tough green denim or galatea sheet, 
which you have had sewed up and hemmed. 
Run a row of eight buttons down each side 
of the blanket on the reverse side, and four 
across the top and bottom. Buttonhole the 
sheet and button it to the blanket. Now fold 
it up and slip it into the canvas bag so as 
to see how much lap is left when it fits 
snug inside. Bring this lap down the center 
of the top side of the bag and mark it. The 
next thing to do is to run a line of thirteen 
snap fasteners along the edge of the blanket 
just under the denim, and a corresponding 
line on the blanket at the proper place for 
the lap. Tack in a few along the bottom 
edge, and the bag is done. 

You can take it out and open it up to air 
and clean it every morning in camp, with no 
more trouble than unsnapping the line of 
fasteners, and it will be warm, rainproof, 
and damp proof in all kinds of weather. In 
clear early autumn weather no tent will be 
needed, as the flap protects your face by 
rolling it like a toboggan-front with the 
aid of a few twigs bent inside. In the city 
and on the train you can turn the rug out- 
side, and carry the whole thing in a shawl 
strap, so as to look respectable and excite 
no comment. It weighs altogether nine 
pounds, and costs, for the canvas bag 90 
cents, the blankets $2 to $5, and the denim 
sheet $1. Total $4.90. 





Leather goods. The handiest thing you 
can take into the woods is a good leather 
ditty-bag. Go to any leather house and buy 
half a skin of good sound sheep or calf 
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skin. To make a nice ditty-bag, cut out a 
piece eight inches wide by fifteen inches long 
and sew it into an 8 in. by 6 in. bag with a 
3 in. flap. Sew it with strong shoemaker’s 
hemp thread, and sew it inside out, so that, 
when you capsize it, it will have the hair 
side out. You want two buttons for the flap 
and a leather strap of belt lacing long 
enough to go over your shoulder and bring 
the ditty-bag under your left arm. Every 
ditty-bag should have two compartments. 
Get out a piece 6 in. wide and 7% in. long 
and sew it to the inside of the front of the 
ditty-bag. Then you want a sheath for your 
hunting knife on the back of it. Get this 








out of the rest of your skin, with a double 
guard over the point, and sew it to the 
back of the ditty-bag. While talking of 
lunting knives, what is the use of spending 
two dollars on a great heavy stag-horn 
handled hunting knife of doubtful utility, 
except to hack small timber with? 44 better 
knife is the plain butcher’s short knife of 
Zwillinger Solingen steel, than which there 
is no better made in the world. It has a 
thin 7 in. blade that will hold a razor-edge 
all the time you are in the woods, and a 
hickory handle riveted to the steel. It 
weighs about two ounces, and costs about 
fifty cents, in our country. It is good either 
to scale fish or stab “varmints” with. Ram 
it in the ground and it is ready to eat with. 
You don’t feel as if you were cutting food 
with a hatchet, either. 

To stock the ditty-bag requires care and 
experience. Avoid too many small tin boxes, 
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or it will be knobby and in the way. You 
want in it a pocket compass, a watertight 
match safe made of a 16 ga. brass shell with 
a 12 ga. paper shell cover; a primer-box of 
pepper and salt and another of tea; a 38 
cal. cartridge corked up and full of prim- 
ers; a few skeins of fish line, hooks, sinkers, 
floats; a fine file to sharpen fish hooks; a 
wad of red flannel to go a-frogging with; 
a pickerel spoon, fifty feet of pickerel line 
and a hook to match; rod fixtures, gun- 
cleaning fittings and a ’possum hook. This 
latter is made out of an o!d three-corner 
file, about ten inches long. It is hooked 
square across the base, and the point is 
turned around into a 2 in. hook and sharp- 
ened. Temper to a straw color when you 
bend it. 

You will use everything in the ditty-bag 
in a week’s tramp in the forests. With the 





hunting knife to see if it was browning, 
“How do I tote it? Right yere,” he said, 
tapping his buckskin rod case. “Thet little 
grid saves me more time an’ log-choppin’ 
than you kin imagine.” 

“Yes, but your grid is a foot-and-a-half- 
long and six inches wide. How do you 
ever pack such a culinary terror through 
the woods?” I objected. 

“Yew jes’ wait, mister, till these fish. is 
frizz an’ them ’taters b’iled an’ I'll show ye.” 

The old herb-gatherer slowly whittled a 
sassafras sliver as he spoke, and as cuare- 
iully tried the potatoes. Then he poured off 
the water on the grid, putting out the fire, 
and put a potato on my plate and another on 
his, foliowing with a fat trout each. 

“Naow, she’ll cool in a minnit, and then, 
mister, yew watch me!” 

As soon as we finished dinner he grabbed 














salt and a pinch of tea you can get up a 
square meal on what you have shot or 
caught during the day, if lost out over night. 
You are always ready for any fishing 
proposition that comes up during your 
tramps, so long as there are woods to cut 
a pole in. The ‘possum hook comes in 
handy for all sorts of purposes besides pull- 
ing possums out of a burrow with the hook 
lashed to the end of a crooked sapling. At- 
tached to the end o‘ the pickerel line it will 
rescue many a wandering canoe and floating 
fish pole; pull down limbs with trout hooks 
caught in them; fish up pails from the bot- 
toms of springs; and guns from slippery- 
banked mountain-brook pools. Lashed to a 
stout hickory pole, with the tail driven clear 
through the stick, it makes a most excellent 
Alpenstock for rough mountain work. 





“Collapsible camp  br'iler!” ejaculated 
Shagbark Jim as he poked up some fire 
under his frying pan of trout—‘You bet! 
I've been yarb-cruisin’ these woods, man and 
boy nigh on thirty year, an’ I would’nt be 
without her nohow!” 

The old fellow scratched his stubbly white 
chin and peered at me out of his brilliant 
-rown eyes like a chipmunk on a fence. 

“How do I tote it?” he echoed to my 
question, giving the fire a wipe with the 
poker and carefully lifting a trout with his 





up the “bri’ler.” “Shets up like a wet fish- 
1.et,” he explained, snapping it shut and turn- 
ing it into a thin, light, iron bundle two fect 
long, an inch wide and half an inch thick. 
He stuck it into the rod case alongside the 
well-worn ash rod, and opened a cavernous 
mouth in a horse-laugh, exposing to view 
a few yellow fangs and a quid of plug-cut. 

“Le’s see it,” I urged, grinning back at 
him. I turned it over and opened it and 
examined it carefully. The two sides of the 
grid were rods of one-quarter inch square 
iron, about eighteen inches long. Spaced 
three inches apart were seven crossbars ot 
one-eighth by three-sixteenths flat iron, 
six inches long. These were riveted at the 
ends to the quarter-inch lengths by one- 
eighth inch rivets, but the rivets were only 
lightly upset on the underside so that the 
broiler could collapse stiffly, extending to 
two feet in length when folded up diagon- 
ally. When opened out it made a grate six 
inches wide by eighteen inches long, enough 
to set two pots and a small frying pan on. 
It weighed less than a pound. 

“Feller made it for me down to Three 
Rivers on the Saint Jo,” quoth Jim. “Ain't 
never upsot no kittles nor pans on it sence 
I hed it,” he declared, shoving it back into 
his ‘rod case. “Any handy feller with a 
breast drill kin make one. It ain’t a bad 
kink, by heck!” 
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You can travel all day along game thor- 
oughfares of the big woods and never catch 
a glimpse of a barber pole. Probably the 
majority of our readers already have this 
fact stored away in their “think-box,” but 
the statement will answer as well as an- 
other to introduce what we want to say. No 
matter how long ago in the past the prac- 
tice of shaving first came in vogue, and no 
matter how ready we are to think of it as a 
wholly unnecessary habit, unquestionably 
there are many of us who could almost as 
comfortably dispense with our morning cup 
of coffee as with the use of a razor at least 
twice or thrice weekly. The barber is more 
necessary in a civilized community than the 
lawyer or—one is almost tempted to say— 
the parson; for a whole lot of us, through 
tack of self-confidence, or for other reasons 
uqually unworthy of consideration, have 
never acquired the knack of shaving our- 
selves. The time has been when the razor 
was a difficult tool to handle properly, when 
we had to contend with a big, sharp blade 
flapping loosely about in its handle, and 
when a careless twist of the hand or even 
a nervous tremor meant a gashed cheek or 
chin; but, happily, that time may now be 
classed under the head of ancient history, 
along with the earlier days when our abor- 
ig:inal daddies scraped away their facial 
brist'es with the sharp edge of a mussel shell. 
The barbers, for business reasons easily 
understood, still cling to the old type of 
razor, but it is a fact beyond question that 
the reign of the autocratic ‘“tonsorial artist” 
is now on the wane. The safety razor has 
come to stay. It is a saver of time, labor 
and money. It permits us to complete our 
morning toilet before going out on the 
street among our fellow men. It spares us 
the necessity of harkening to “barber talk,” 


and the risk of being inoculated with skin 
troubles and other undesirable ailments. 
Anyone can shave himself with a “safety” 
that is a Real Safety. 

WitH everybody else buying a “safety 
outfit” sportsmen were not long in discover- 
ing that the pocket-size, leather covered 
case took up but little room in the “war- 
bag,” and the rest followed as matter of 
course. No mirror required; just tack the 
bright bottom of a sardine box to a tree, so 
you can approximately locate yourself, and 
go ahead with the self-shaving. 

Since the advent of the safety razor the 
question of sharp blades has always been, 
however, one of the drawbacks. Many of 
the older types necessitated the frequert pur- 
chase of new blades that could not be sharp- 
ened. But with the Leslie Safety Razor and 
Spiral Stropper all that is necessary to have 
sharp blades at all times is to slip a b!ade 
into position, wheel the stropper forward 
and back for a few strokes, and that is all. 
It’s all in the Stropper, which is patented 
and automatic, and requires no skill on the 
user’s part, both sides of the blade are 
stropped equally, and every point along the 
edge is brought to absolute perfection. It 
is impossible to strop as evenly and perfectly 
by hand, no matter how expert you may be. 

The Leslie Holder with its smooth, 
straight guard without teeth, so arranged 
that you can adjust a blade in a twinkling, 
has called forth expressions of delight from 
thousands who have used it. 

No matter how perfect any safety razor 
may be in its general construction, without 
sharp blades it is worse than useless, and 
when one is located (forty miles from no- 
where) in the heart of the woods, with a 
week’s growth of beard on the face and 
nothing but dull blades in his outfit, and no 
means of securing any except by returning 
to civilization, the sportman looks upon the 
Leslie Outfit, with its stropping device, as 
an indispensable adjunct to his “war-bag.” 
Address, Leslie Safety Razor Company, Bos- 
ton, U. S. A. 





The Fisherman’s Bag. 


The tackle is where he put it, 

Everything is in its place— 

No hunting around for this or that, 

No scowl on this fisherman’s face. 

He finds what he wants in a “jiffy,” 

The kids can’t bother his lines, 

His fishing duds won’t get away— 

Under look and key, and there to stay 

Till wanted on that important day. 

Oh, it’s great to know you are ready 
Whenever the fever comes on— 

Just grab your grip and be on your way, 
“It’s a wonderful feelin’,” the fishermen say, 
A peculiar sensation no words can portray, 
Quit frettin’. Be happy. Get a Bag to-day. 

















— 
W. 
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401 CALIBER 


Model 1910 Self-Loading Rifle 


This repeater, which is the latest Winchester product, 
has speed and power plus. It’s speedy because, being 
reloaded by the recoil of the fired cartridge, it can be shot 
as fast as the trigger can be pulled. It’s powerful because 
it handles a cartridge of the most modern type — one that 
strikes a blow of 2038 foot pounds. The knock-down, 
shocking power of this cartridge, with its heavy bullet of 
large diameter, driven with high velocity, is tremendous; 
and the combination of such power with the rapidity of 
fire which this rifle is capable of, makes it unusually 
desirable for hunting the biggest of big game. There 
is no rifle made which will deliver five as powerful 
blows in as few seconds as the Winchester Model 1910, 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or 
send for circular fully describing this rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.. - NEW HAVEN. CONN. 
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From actual experience we know of 
nothing that contributes more to the com- 
fort, pleasure and all-around satisfaction of 
a true fisherman than one of the bags shown 
telow. A fisherman’s equipment is made up 
of so many items, some very smal! and eas- 
ily lost and misplaced—at least, not always 
at hand when wanted—that it is of the great- 
est importance to keep them in one espe- 
cially prov:ded place. Furthermore, being 
locked up, nothing is disturbed; yet, when 
anything is wanted one or more of the trays 
can easily be extended, exposing everything 
to view. In top of bag, wearing apparel, 
“the catch,” or anything you want to put in 
can be conveniently carried. 






















Here is the ideal cold weather mitten for 
hunters, trappers, and sportsmen in general 
They are warm and convenient without be- 
ing clumsy and bung!y. As you will note 
from the picture, the trigger finger is sep- 
arated from the others. The wrist of the 
Grinnell one-fingered mitten is made of elas- 





tic web. Fits snug and comfortab‘e. Keeps 
out the cold, yet permits the mitten to be 
instantly pulled on or off. 

These mittens are made of “Reindeere” 
and Coltskin washable leather, and warmly 
lined with Angora fleece. They are indis- 

pensable for sportsmen’s use. Address 

the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co., 100 

Broad Street, Grinnell, Ia., for catalogue. 


ATTENTION is directed to an error in 
the advertisement of the Marb'e Safety 
Axe Co. in the October Fietp ANpD 
STREAM. The Improved Front Sight, 
shown at the left of the advertisement 
lists at $1.00, while the folding rear 
sight shown at the right lists at $3.00. 
Ful particu'ars, with prices, of these 
and other Marble specia‘ties will be found 

in their complete catalogue—sent free upon 
request. The company’s address is 525 Delta 
Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 

In the October FieELD AND StrEAM I note 
you refer a subscriber to me as a maker of 
a solvent which will remove “leading” from 
eun barrels. 

I thank you for your interest, 
but beg to advise that you 
are under a_ slight misappre- 
hension. The two “solvents” 
I make are for different pur- 
poses. “Acme Powder Solvent and 
Rus: Preventive” is for cleaning 
out powder residue and preventing 
rust, and I modestly claim consider- 
able merit for it for these uses, but 
to the best of my knowledge it is 
absolutely inert as to lead. 

“Acme Nickel-Fouling Solvent” 
is made primarily for removing 
cupro-nickel fouling which comes 
from nickel-jacketed bullets in high 
power rifles, and while it has a 
rapid ‘action on nickel, its effect on lead is 
too slow to make it a satisfactory article for 
removing “leading” from lead bullets proper, 
and I would not recommend its use for this 
latter purpose. Some experiments made 
with these solutions are interesting reading, 
but “that’s another story.” 

































The tang of Autumn is urging the 


hunter into the fields and woods. 


Sharp-eyed, keen and alert, you find that you can 
walk three or four times as far as you could during 
the sultry days of July and August. — 

It is only fair that the gun you use should ‘be 
sharp-sighted, accurate and quick to correspond with 
your own physical efficiency. 






Stevens (No. 522) 6-Shot Repeating Shotgun 





You will never know which is absolutely the best 
Repeating Shotgun in the world until you have examined 
and compared all. When you have done this you will 


understand just why we claim so much for the Stevens 
No. 522 Trap Shooter. 

The matted sighting-rib—the wonderful balance and 
racy lines—the boring and inside finish of the barrels—and 
above all the absolute knowledge that no matter how fast 


you work the slide-handle there is no man living with a 


hand quick enough to balk or clog the action. 

This is because the loaded shell starts in at the same time that 
the empty shell starts out, by two different roads. 

Made with full choke 30-inch barrel, fancy stock, straight grip, 
checked grip and forearm slide. Stock 14 inches in length, drop at 
heel 2} inches, drop at comb 1} inches, weight 7% pounds. No 
deviations. The No. 522 lists at $40.00. Made also as No. 525 
De Luxe with straight or pistol grip, barrel length 26 inches to 32 
inches and reasonable options. The No. 525 lists at $50.00. 

Just ask yourself this question: “Just how much do I know about this 
gun? Isn’t it perhaps worth while to find out more about it?” 


Let us have an inquiry from you so that we can put ourselves on record 
as to just what this gun will do. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Dept. 175, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Factory of Precision 
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Now - A- DAYS 
few experienced 
sportsmen think 
of starting on a 
hunt without a 
rain-proof coat. 
The Champlain 
Hunting Coat 
which the Mead 
Mfg. Co, of 
Rurlington, Vt., 
make of their 
famous “ Shed- 
Rain” fabric is 
intended to be a 
delight for every 
sportsman. The 
fabric itse'f is 
unusually fine 
and soft for a 
rain-proofed cloth. All the buttons are of 
the best spring clasp pattern, and an addi- 
tional c'asp under the flap of the two larger 
outside pockets preven‘s them from sagging. 
Two large inside game pockets, entered 
from the front, do not interfere with the 
back game pocket, which opens at the side 
seams, making it possible to distribute the 
weight of the game on all sides. The clasp 
adjustment of sleeve cuft is quite an im- 
provement over straps. The wide snug- 
fitting storm colar, reinforced shoulder 
gun rest, and other novel features insure 
comfort in all kinds of weather. 


THE shooting season is again open. 

Our readers are going to secure some 
elegant specimens of both birds and animals 
during the next few weeks. 

What are you going to do with them? 
Are you going to use the flesh for food and 
throw away the beautiful plumage and skins, 
or are you going to do what thousands of 
sportsmen are doing, namely, mount and 
preserve these beautiful skins for your home? 

We have often calied the attention of our 
subscribers to the great value of a personal 
knowledge of Taxidermy. We wish to 
emphasize this matter right at this time, on 
account of the fact that the shooting 
season is open, and you will no doubt have 
considerable spare time that you can de- 
vote to mounting and preserving birds and 
animals during the fall and winter. 

The study of Taxidermy is exceedingly in- 
teresting. The know!edge of mounting 
trophies will give you as much p!easure 
as you secure from your hunting and trap- 
ping. 

From a financial standpoint, Taxidermy is 
very profitable, for you can sell your 


mounted birds, animals and game heads, if 
you desire, or you can do mounting for 
other sportsmen, thus earning a great deal of 
money on the side. 

Taking everything into consideration, we 
betieve, if you are a hunter, trapper or na- 
ture lover, you need a knowledge of Tax- 
idermy just as much as you need your guns, 
traps and hunting equipment. Taxidermy 
doubles your interest in outdoor sports. 

If you do not know Taxidermy now we 
advise you to write to the Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebraska. 
This institution teaches Taxidermy by mail, 
and mighty successfu'ly too. 

They have been teaching this great art for 
more than ten years, and the concern is re- 
liable in every particular, and will give you 
a square deal. If you have not already 
done so, write for their catalogue. 

OnE of the handiest little implements that 
has ever been devised for the shooters ben- 
efit is the Ideal Broken Shell Extractor, 
which we illustrate herewith. A_ broken 
shell in a rifle is a bad break. Modern am- 
munition is well made, but with high pres- 
sure powders, and especialiy with bottle 
neck shells, the shells do break, and if you 
have nothing with you to get the shell out, 
your rifle becomes a club. Many a sports- 
man has been deprived of the use of his 
rifle when he needed it badly, on account of 
the piece of broken shell remaining in the 
chamber. With this ingenious little tool 
any broken shell can be instantly removed, 
no matter where the break occurs. It is 
simply inserted into the chamber the same 
as a cartridge, and when extracted it in- 
variably pulls out and is ejected with the 
piece of broken shell just like 
an empty shell. This Broken 
Shell Extractor is made of case 
hardened steel; fits conveniently 
in the pocket; no part of it can 
be ‘ost, and it cannot wear out. 

If you go into the woods after 
large or dangerous game, carry 
one of these in your pocket, and 
you can feel safe. Broken shells 
cannot be satisfactorily removed 
by any other method, and this 
little implement will safeguard 
the enjoyment of your hunting 
trip. It is made in all popular 
hunting calibers, and sold at a 
very moderate price. A circular 
will be sent any of our readers 
who. will write to The Marlin 
Firearms Co., 3 Willow Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, no 
lost motion in the work of the 
‘Varsity Crew. Perfect team work, 
co-operative effort and uniform 


action are strikingly exempli- 
fied. 


The same principle of intel- 
ligent co-operation exists in tele- 
phone communication in its 
broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation the Bell operators respond 
to millions of different calls from 
millions of different people, 
twenty million communications 
being made every day. 





Ten million miles of wire, five 
million telephones and thousands 
of switchboards are used to handle 
this vast traffic. 

More than a hundred thousand 
employees, pulling together, keep 
the entire system attuned. Unity 
is the keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such service 
as is demanded would be impos- 
sible. 

One policy, broad and general, 
in which uniformity of method 
and co-operation are the under- 
lying principles, results in univer- 
sal service for nearly a hundred 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


“One Policy, One System, Universal Service” 
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A LIGHT .22 caliber re- 
peater is a mighty desir- 
able part of a duck 
* shooter’s equipment, and 
should always be carried 
along and kept handy in 
the dutk blind. Even 
with the .22 short cart- 
ridges these guns have 
an accurate and effective 
range of 150 to 200 feet, 
and will quickly account 
for your crippled ducks, 
preventing them from 
getting away to die out 
of reach, and adding 
them to your bag. It 
also gathers in the strays 
—the occasional duck 
that will not come within 
shotgun range. 

The Model 25 Marlin 
rifle which we illustrate 
herewith is especially de- 
sirable for this purpose. 
Its cost is extremely 
small; it weighs only 
about 4lbs., and it gives 
you 15 shots with .22 
short cartridges at one 
loading. Take one of 
these with you on your 
next ducking trip, place 
it at your right hand, 
where you can pick it up 
quickly when the flock 
has passed over, and the 
wounded ducks are 
struggling in the water, 
and a few well directed 
shots will relieve them of 
suffering, and will add 
them to your tally of 
game bagged. You won’t 
have any to report “hit, but lost.” 

A circular describing the Model 25 rifle 
will be sent to any of our readers who will 
write to the Marlin Firearms Co., 3 Wil- 
low Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Tue Beacon Falls Leather-Top Rubber 
Shoes are particularly designed for sports- 
men, farmers, lumbermen and out of door 
people. You can’t find a better protection 
from snow and wet than these soft, leather 
top rubber shoes. The Beacon Falls Rub- 
ber Shoe Co. manufacture these leather top 
shoes in two styles. There is one with a 
heel, calld the Manitoba. This particular 
shoe has a top made of soft, pliable, durable 
and practically waterproof leather. 


Field and Stream 


The “over” of the “Manitoba” has a heel. 
It is made with two distinct vamps of heavy 
duck with layers of rubber between, sim- 
ilar to what is known as a duck rubber 
boot. 

The other style of shoe, which is called 
the “Rock Elm,” has a soft leather top like 
the “Manitoba.” The “over” is made of 
pure gum with no duck in it, nor does it 
have a heel. 

Sportsmen will easily appreciate the 
merits of either of these shoes for all con- 
ditions of woods’ travel. The “Rock Elm” 
without a heel is probably the more popular 
with hunters. 

Perhaps in the old days before the manu- 
facture of rubber had been perfected, the 
moccasin was an ideal shoe for still hunt- 
ing. It is hard to deny that for wet weather 
and wet traveling the rubber shoe has ad- 
vantages over moccasins. 

Drop a postal to the Beacon Falls Rub- 
ber Shoe Co., factory, Beacon Falls, Conn., 
for Booklet D., telling all about their rub- 
ber boots and shoes, including those de- 
signed for sportsmen. 





3y the use of Bradley’s Anti-Rust Ropes 
firearms can be laid aside for an entire sea- 
son with the assurance that when needed the 
gun barrel will be as bright as the day it 
came from the maker. These “ropes” when 
thoroughly saturated with oil exclude all 
air and moisture from the barrels owing to 
the fact of their being longer than the bar- 
rel and larger than the bore. This insures a 
constant pressure of oil against the entire 
circumference of the bore. Address the 
manufacturer, C. L. Bradley, 525 Delta Ave- 
nue, Clarksville, Tenn. 





























A 


LITTLE 





LONELY VILLAGE OF AXE-SPLIT CEDAR BOARDS,” 


[See “Christmas Day with the Pacific Coast Indians’’} 



































“HE LOOKED AS BIG AS AN OX” 
[Monster Jewfish Caught on Rod and Line] 
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« LYMAN « 
ELEVATING LEAF SIGHT 


(PATENTED) 














Dependable in the long 
and the difficult shots 


The complete burning of the 
powder develops very high 
velocity. The shot is not 








No. 46. PRICE, $2.50 


: ” This construction allows the use of the Lyman 

jammed out of shape, but re Leaf Sight complete (either Leaf or Bar) and at 
: s be such elevation as suits best. 
mains round, insuring good pat- Reet ee ee ee 

d ‘ rhe small Stop Screw adjusts for Point Blank. 

Further elevation is obtained by raising the Slide, 

terns an great penetration. pushing forward the Knurled Headed Screw, and, 


by tightening, it is held in position desired. 

The entire Sight folds down flat on the Rifle. 
(This Sight is not at present adapted to .22 caliber 
Rifles.) 


Send for 1910 Catalogue 














THE 


‘( | LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


Smokeless py 


The experienced sportsmen, 
the expert trapshooters, and 











the market hunter demand their - ACME os ————— 
shells shall be loaded with POWDER SOLVENT Cleans Guns 
AND eg 


Dead Shot. The well known 
feature of this powder, high ve- 
locity with light recoil, makes a 
decided advantage for accuracy 
The stability we guarantee. 


| RUST PREVENTIVE Keeps Guns Clean 


_CLEANS EASILY and THOROUGHLY 
Agreeable and Safe to Use 


PUT UP IN A “PRACTICAL” PACKAGE 
Cleans Out Every Powder Residue 

















American One-sixth pint screw-top tin can 25 cents postpaid, 
Powder Mills if your dealer cannot or will not supply you at same 
=———— ___ price. Sample free. 
BOSTON = | 
Chicaro == —=~ | W. A. BALLARD, Mfr., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Kansas City 





INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace or Slipper 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 
Men’s, sizes 6-Il- - - + at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boy’s, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepald on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes in the 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 
Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 

superior asa hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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“THE THOROUGHBRED OF THE REVOLVER WORLD” 


At the critical moment—it might come at any time—when life 
itself is dependent upon the efficiency and reliability of a weapon 
—the knowledge that your gun is a SMITH & VWVESSON 
gives you that confidence which throws the advantage entirely 
on your side. The unequalled SMITH & WESSON quality 
of material, action and workmanship justifies that confidence— 
is reflected in unerring accuracy. 


—— The SMITH & WESSON costs more because it is worth more. 


Send for “‘ The Revolver’’—an invaluable book. 


SMITH & WESSON, 11,Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


























THE “OLD RELIABLE” PARKER GUN Wins for the Eighth 
Time THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards 
at Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1910 


Mr. Riley Thompson, of Cainsville, Mo., made this record, which has ‘never before been equalled 
in this classic event. 

The PARKER GUN, in the hands of Mr. Guy V. Deering, also won the Amateur Champion- 
ship at Chicago, June 24, scoring 189 x 200, shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles. 

The Prize Winners and Champions shoot THE PARKER GUN 

Why Don’t YOU? 


PARKER BROS., MERIDEN, CONN. 32 WARREN STREET 
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MAXIM SILENCER 


Fits All 22 Cal. Rifles of All Makes 

















This new coupling does away with cutting down the end of the barrel and 
making threads. No gunsmith is needed to fit this simple device to your gun, for 
you can do it yourself in a few minutes by following instructions 

Thousands of sportsmen have adopted the Maxim Silencer; the United States 
and other nations have it in use in theirearmies. There must be something “good 
about it. Sportsmen find hunting a double pleasure with the silencer attached be- 
cause it enables them to shoot quietly, more accurately and on account of the 
reduced recoil it makes shooting much easier. Every Silencer guar: er 

Prices for 22 calibres $5. All high power rifles, any cal., 

FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING SPORTING GOODS DE. 1. ERS’. 


Write for Full Instructions by Addressing 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS COMPANY 
Room 828, 38 Park Row, New York 


Branch Office, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















SAUER GUN 


“The Gun With a World-Wide Reputation ”’ 


Made by one of the oldest and most reliable gun manu- 
facturing firms in the world, recognized in Europe as 
the leader in the manufacture of sporting firearms. 

We do not hesitate to claim that no machine-made 
gun in the world can compare with the SAUER. 

Strip one from butt to muzzle. Compare it with any 
other gun and you will find our statement substantiated. 


PERFECT BALANCE BEAUTIFUL FINISH 
SHOOTING AND WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED 


Our 1910 catalog describing everything of interest to sportsmen has just been issued 
Mailed free for the asking 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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*~ wanderers of tne lone- 
Cag ly coasts—no wild 
fowl so bashful about 
coming to decoys, 
none so hard to lure 
within range. 

Fifty yards is close 
And to kill at that distance 


range for brant. 
your gun must shoot harder than the average 
Lefever guns shoot a whole lot harder than the 
average. That is why the man who swings his Le- 
fever on a rearing pair of brants does not question 


the result. He knows it—two clean kills. 

The reason Lefever guns kill clean and sure 
a d far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

But that is only one of 19 exclusive advantages 


Lefever Shot Guns 


have over other makes, The new Lefever Gun Book 
tells all the things you surely should know before you 
buy a gun, 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 25 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


You know brant, shy 











BALLISTITE 


Two guaranteed smokeless 
shotgun powders made ex- 
pressly for shooters desir- 
ing fast, clean and easy 


feeling loads for field and 


e. 
Mi 
Pp 
BALLISTITE | 
OR 
EMPIRE aa 
EMPIRE 


trapshooting. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR SHOT SHELLS 
LOADED WITH 


M4—-41n—-rr > 
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REVOLVER is rarely 


drawn until the instant of desperate 
need—there is no time to adjust external safety 
catches—action must be instantaneous. 


The IVER JOHNSON is the safest revolver 
in the world—accidental discharge is impossible 
—but the device which renders it safe is an 
integral part of the inner mechanism and demands 
no thought or adjustment. The only possible 
way the famous 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety 


Automatic REVOLVER 


can be fired is by a purposeful pull on the trigger 
—then it shoots quick, hard and true. 

It is the only revolver equipped with drawn, tem- 
pered wire springs—permanent in tension, unbreak- 
able, wonderfully quick and smooth in action; the 
same type of spring as is used in 
U.S. army rifles. 

Examine this revolver at your 
dealer's, test it, ask him to 
Hammer the Hammer 

To prevent substitution of obsolete models 
and limit sale to proper persons, distri 
bution is confined to resident desiers, 
licensed under our patents. Maiji 
order Douses are not licensed. 

IVER JOHNSON’S 

ARMS AND 
CYCLE WORKS 


§90 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Reliable Ammunition 


UCCESSFUL sportsmen learn by 
S experience that on hunting trips 
or at target shooting, it pays to 
use the best ammunition. This is why 
Peters Shells and Peters Cartridges— 
e with their records of successive vic- 
tories wonin fiercest competition, are 
so popular in field and on range. 
Made right, they possess Highest Velocity 
and Least Recoil. Quick ignition is sure in 


Petersammunition. Killing power unequalled. 
Say Peters to your dealer. — 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
( BRANCHES: New York, New Orleans, San Francisco 








12 GAUGE 


(ats Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign mattercan’t get intothe action. 
The mechanism is strong, simple, wear-resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly ; two special safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfires harmless, 


All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features that make for a perfect gun 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 Lhe ltarlin Firearms Co. 
page catalog, describing the full ZZzr/Zz line. 3 Willow Street, - | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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OU ought to have the best 
—nothing less than ** The Gun of Perfection” — 


whether you shoot only once a year, or many times. 


The * 


‘hits’? do not stand out in your reminiscences 


nearly so prominently as the “‘ misses.” 


SMITH GUNS are famous the world over for their 
long-distance, close-shooting, hard-hitting qualities— 
one result of our special process of boring. You will 
be pretty safe, therefore, in accepting the judgment 
of the thousands who now shoot Smith Guns. Let 
your next gun Le a Smith with the Hunter One- Trigger 
attachment. 


Ask your own dealer about these Smith Guns with the Hunter 


One- 


new 


very newest Hammerles: Smith 
Gun—the 20-Gauge—s« light 
that a woman can handle it 
easily. Itisafine gun at alow 
price—just all gun and no frills. 


THE HUNTER ARMS co. 
70 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y, 


Trigger attachment—or write us today for the beautiful 
lithographed Catalogue. Ask him—or us—about the 





















































“PRAIRIE GIRL” 


This photograph (greatly reduced) shows 
a portion of our famous “ Prairie Girl” 
picture. This handsome work of art 
is reproduced in twelve colors exactly 
like the original in all its brilliant colors 
typical of the Golden West. ‘The black 
and white minature gives you no idea of 
the exquisite coloring and beautiful tones 


in the 


This beautiful picture is printed on fine 
plate paper ready for framing or hanging. 


It con 


pictures costing $1.50 or more in art stores. 


Send ten cents in stamps or coin to cover postage 
for your copy of the ‘‘Prairie Girl’’. With it 
we wiil also send you our big profusely illustrated 
Gun Guide and Catalog, showing the most com- 
plete line of revolvers, rifles and shotguns made. 


MAIL US TEN CENTS NOW. You will re- 
ceive the beautiful “Prairie Girl” an 
the catalog by return mail postpaid. 


THE 


figure and mountainous background. 


tains no advertising and is equal to 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


73 CHESTNUT STREET, NORWICH, CONN. 
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ROBIN 


that count. 






























It’s results We're urging 


your experience 


you to 


cal 


“IT’S ALL IN 


our own mills f 





Ours is made ir 
starts the inst 
force thro 








€ *ki trom « 
he r penetrating power. 
should apt rce the shot 

Astonish gains in marksmanship have been n th 
ply because 1s onabies him to shoot where he points the gun. O 


Robin Hood - ter om ase ss, loa 
Peerless Smokeless, c 
Rapidite Dense, smoke le Ss, 

iclipse, near smoke less, 

Fe also make a line of Me Cart 

tarcet and gallery practice The 


i 
ne thes 


Write fer our 


in Ar a that manufa 
toad thee i ‘\ 





D. Street, 





9/10s of all IGNITION 
TROUBLES are caused by 


ubrication. 
ssinel evlinades oils are 
for even the 
] 


magneto 





inder oils are minera 

clog delicate  actior poir 

aT d bearings start 9/10 of al ‘ 

iny make f any mag eto 

v SE 3 IN ONE 
a clear oi] compound of highest known quality. Best 
lubricant for “delicate mechanisms, speedometers, com 
mutators, magnetos. Won't heat up even at 5000 
revolutions per minute! 


S$ oz. botties, 50 cts , 25 cts. Trial Size, 
10 cts. Send for free pat today. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO., 152 New St., New York 


will duplicate the i this man who writes us from his home in Wisconsin as follows: 


“Tha ed your I n Hocd aided s Is for duc t lor t last nine years, and with t most 
gratifying vesult ! in Hood Powder ean, q sake eet te s the leat re lofany | er I have ever d I 
have fully demonstrated to my own satisfaction th e littl d ( —. 3 Dr. a a8 b OF.» 7% cl hot f r early fall 
shooting ar a 3% Dr., 1g 0z., 744 ch. shot for late in fall gives me results any person can wish for, and with practil- 


he primer is hit, ar iainasen th ews jer 


ipper and Capital Shell 
n Crescent and Autocrat Shells 
4@ed in Eclipse Shells 


rder—and ks less than a ther 
| Robin Hood Ammunition | 1 
vt get it tor Vrite us and we 





ogg er, we ar the on 
ture ‘smokeless Powder and 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 
SWANTON, VERMONT 








HOOD AMMUNITION 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 








try Robin Hood Ammunition because we know that 


THE | POWDER P 


and is used soleiy in Robin Hood Ammunition. _ force 
tes, Creating a velocity that drives the reasing 


Robin Hood 





onvert to Robin Hood Ammunition sim- 
r tour brand f powder are; 


Robin Hood and Comet Shells. 





catalog, anyway. 





























! arn ition manufacturers 


iGO EG 
cil 
“QUTDOOR" FOOT COMFORT is assured by the 


“RUSSELL NEVER-LEAK” 
Moccasin Boot 


For HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, 
CAMPERS, CANOEISTS, 
“HIKERS,” TRAPPERS 














Light we ain, seed rms to shape of foor,t 
ghly we ater-pr f—the ideal doot f ill sp 
s td ar. Mi: hron a 
de, with extra le (H 
lec lesire g the 
ity raw ic ces Price 
inch t Ss per illustra d 
for each ch Ss t 
ODAY—stating si guar 
n ilisfaction or mon 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO 
Ba scene A, Berlin, Wis 
We f ine ot M casin Foot 








c 


Datis Guns 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 









Gun niles for every cent you spend for a DAVIS. Send 
for our large Catalogue and enclose 10c for Souvenir 


Lock Box 700, 


Assonet, Mass., U. S.A 
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Dr. Carver 
(Noted Wing Shot) 


Banishes 
Burglar Fear 


This is part of a letter from Dr. Carver, the 
wing shot in the world: 
‘¢ Please make me three Savage Automatic Pistols, 32 


highly engraved, pearl handles, gold plated. Make them as 


greatest 


caliber, 


tistic 


as possible, as I desire to present them to lady friends who have lived 


in perfect horror of burglars all their lives. 


‘¢T would like to say to you, gentlemen, that in all my shooting 
experience I never had so much downright pleasure with any weapon 
as I have had with the Savage Automatic. I have shot it by the hour.’ 


The New Savage Automatic is quick as light and aims 


easy as pointing your forefinger. 


The man or woman with 


the positive working, positively safe (guaranteed) Ten-Shot 
seh Automatic can rely on instinct to shoot straight in the 
dark. That’s why the burglar has no chance even when a 


woman is aiming it. 
of weapons, ordered three for three women. 


That’s why Dr. Carver, expert judge 


The ex-Sheriff of Dodge, Kan. “‘ Bat’? Masterson, wrote 
bp , 


*© The Tenderfoot’s Turn.’ 


send the book free, also a handsome book about the 


Savage Rifles. 


For your dealer’s name we’ll 
New 
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SAVAGE ARMS COo., 
2411 Savage Avenue, 
Utica, New York 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 





s Have your taxidermy w rte done etehe 
axidermy 2255 Gasvc: 

by our ‘famous Standard ‘Musou 

pa gee F _Birds, Animals, Game 


ONLY "EXPERTS EMPLOYED Museum 


nethods, 




















reasonable prices, 
Our exhibit won — Grand Prize: ‘and Nine 
d n. yy 
Ri nulke fe lers, 101 R: anch, 
n Buffalo Bill,’* and thousands 
g sp men. Sé¢ nd your trophies to the 
largest and best Saxidoreny concern in 
the world, and be pleased and delighted. We 
want you for a customer. 
FREE. Write for our free booklet on mount- 
ioe. No. 8 Every expert now needs this 
klet Ask ‘for it today. 


NORTHWESTERN SCH. OF TAXIDERMY 
hd Taxidermy eidg.. Omaha, — 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER | 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS | 














U. S. Patent 946910 





Inside View 


PATENT BLOOD-PROOF 
_SunTine COAT 





Pocket abso 
y d-pro: f 
Impossible tor blood to sta 
clothing, or spot t the coat 
Decent'y clean tll wornout B 
sected I'ning makes game pocket 
rever ¢, Clea e, Sanitary 
ngenious litts throw load or 
shoulders alone Arms free for 
quick and easy gun actio 


Choice of desir 
Faultiess fit Elegant 
Classy appearance 
Struction Has ever 





double | of coat 


gun’ with s rtsmen ers 

or of us charges prepaid Write 

for descriptive price list and 
sam sof cooth—fre 


THE GEM SHIRT CO.. Dayton, Ohio 

















out, 


The Brilliant Search Light 


can be tilted up or down, 
smoke, heat or blow 
acetylene carbide gas. 


throws a bright light wherever you look; will not 
locomotive reflector 
One filling will burn eight hours. 
Single Lens, spreads the light 
Double Lens, concentrates the light 
Interchangeable. ¢ 


mbines both single 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
R. C. KRUSHKE, 402 W. Superior Street 


A good night companion. 
No hunter should be without 
one. Carried on the head 


Automatic generator uses 
‘ $5.00 
- 6.00 


and double Lens, 6.50 


- - Duluth, Minn 








Haenel Mannlicher 
Genuine Mauser 
Haenel Mauser 
Mannlicher Schoenauer 
Luger Automatic Pistols 


H. TAUSCHER 





SPORTING RIFLES 
Ask Your Dealer, or Write 


322 Broadway 









NEW YORK 
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Why 


Wear Moccasin 








Don’t You 











Don’t you realize that you are going to 
have either the best or the worst time of 
your life this fall on your hunting trip? 
Can't you see that more than likely the 
deciding factor between the best and the 
worst is going to lie in the condition of 





your fect? You are going to spend a pile 







of good dollars to put your- 
self where the game is. Are 
you going to reach the 
eround in shape for a long, 
kard chase—or crippled by 
ill-fitting, heavy,  water- 
soaked footwear. 


Palmer’s 





Moosehead 
Brand Moccasins 


are the results of over thirty years’ experi- 
ence and patient, pains-taking effort. The 
best moccasin makers in America are turn- 
ing them out pair by pair,—not stamped 
out by thousands and thrown together 
This care means a proper fit, and further- 
more we have a special system of oi] tan 
ning that renders th 
leather soft, pliable and 
absolutely waterproof no 
matter how often yon 
eet them wet. Each 
= style has been selected 
i ; : 
\ for its real worth, for 
} it is only by supplying 
\ footwear of integrity 
that we have attained 
our present reputation 
and enviable positicn 
among krowing  sports- 
men all over America 
Send today for our cata- 
log and prices. 



























Send for our 
catalog show- 
ing styles and 
prices. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Footwear 





Mission 
Gun 
Cabinet 


Here’s a right 
place for every- 
thing from rifle to 
fist hook —all 
under lock and key 
—and ready when 
you wantit. Has 
plenty of drawer 
room and is the 
finest mission cabi- 
net manufactured. 





LET US SEND IT TO 

YOU ON APPROVAL 
If you are not suited after 30 days’ trial —just fire it 
back and we'll pay the freight both ways. Send 2c stamp 
for catalog of four designs and order early for Christmas 


West End Furniture Co., Williamsport, Pa. 














FREDERICTON, N. B, CANADA 





Have You Tried 


This Spectal, 





and Your Gun 


HE softest and most flex- 
ible, heavy-service mit- 
ten ever devised. Warm as 
toast. Nothing to impede circulation. 
Fits snug, separate single finger permits 
delicate manipulation. Though hez avily 
lined with complete inner mitten of fine 
llama wool, there is no clumsiness or 
bulkiness. Cannot ever stiffen 


or harden from watersoaking 

T YOUR dealers or ay direct on 

receipt of anal 15c for gesewe. $ 1. 75 
Send size of kid glove and diagram of han 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., eee 
345 East Water Street 
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“The Present I Wanted’’ 


That is what he will say if you select a Duxbak 
hunting garment. No other Christmas present could 
give him more pleasure. 

The shooting season is on! Guns, ammunition, 
dogs, hunting grounds—all will be critically chosen. 
3ut hunting coat, vest, trousers or hat may be 
overlooked 

Health and comfort recommend Duxbak garments. 
Duxbak is the Only cravenetted sportsmen’s cloth- 
ing—hence rain-proof—the only kind that defies 
every whim of the weather man. The fabric is 
strong, close-woven, yet pliable and soft. 


uxbal 


b] . N 
Sportsmen’s Clothing Fo Ne... 

Duxbak garments are not made to fit a price, but to fit the 
sports‘nan and his requirements. They hold their shape and 
wear longest. Duxbak clothes are perfectly ventilated anu 
permit the utmost freedom of motion. Roomy, convenient 
pockets, too! The Duxbak line includes all outer garments. 
Comes in light tan or olive green. 


Prices (east of rocky mountains) express prepaid: Men's and Women’s Coats and 
4 1 





Norfolk Jackets, $5.00; Long Trousers, $3 00; Riding Trousers, $3.50 Plair Skirts, 
$5.00, Hats, $1.00 to $1 25, other garments in proport ity dealer will not 
supply you, we shall be glad to ship direct without delay or extra charge 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing Samples of 
Duxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
Sole makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing 




















MR. SPORTSMAN: Our Boats are best for Hunters, best for Fish- 


ermen, Steady to Shootor Castfrom Will out 

ast steel or wood and carry more load Made ot Best Canvas, galvanized 
Steel frame, with flat bottom and rounding sides. Foids compactly for 
carrying by hand. Checks as baggage Our boats are absolutely Noise- 
me iess in the Weeds. 
, SEND FOR CATALOG K 


LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 














“PRE . MALLAKD. = U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature 1 the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
ral grades in all species of Duck, pe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue 


ished if 





se 






























Improved Sight 
$1.00 List 


A Flexible rear sight that does not lock up but is held by a double acting spring. Sight 
yields when struck and automatically flies back to correct place. Cannot be injured by S 
blows or shocks and 1s always ready for accurate shooting. . 


Can be locked down at wi!l and instantly raised when wanted. Jamb nut at bottom 





Cannot Get 
" Out of 
MARBLE’S FLEXIBLE REAR SIGHT Alignment 
securely holds elevation sleeve and keeps disc stem always rigid and ir alignment 
With Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight you have a sight that will never fail you . 

Spring positively guaranteed not to weaken no matter how long folded. Sold by all Fh a a, 
dealers Write tor catalog of sixty guaranteed specialties containing * Hints to t 
Hunters "' and 20 pages of other valuable and interesting matter. 


Marble Safety Axe Co., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. p,.::m16 none le as 
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FIELD 


AND 

STREAM, 

26 E. 21st Sr., 
N.Y 





mps tc 
Premium atalo 
ecirally low pric 


r 
fall 1910 subscription campaign. 


spe 


Name 


WHAT DO YOU REQUIRE? 


It is remarkable what a little effort in the right direction 
will accomplish. 


There are a lot of readers of FIELD AND STREAM right 
now who want new rifles, shotguns or what not, for the shooting 
season now upon us. Some of them would like to get new arms or 
equipment and do not feel quite able, financially, to do so. 


Here is where FIELD AND STREAM comes in! 


There are going to bea good many thousands of subscriptions 
taken for this magazine in the next few months. To increase this 
number we are making special reductions in the number of sub- 
scriptions necessary to secure almost every article in our Premium 
Catalogue. 





Think of it! It now takes only 


30 subscriptions for a Remington .35, .30-30 or .32 
Autoloading Rifle. 

25 subscriptions for a Winchester Model 1897 Re- 
peating Shotgun. 

5 subscriptions for a Webber Sweater Coat. 


8 subscriptions for a pair of Putman Hunting Boots. 


And there are hundreds of other premiums to select from as well. 


FIELD AND STREAM is better known to-day than 


ever before in its history, and more sportsmen are sub- 
scribing every year. This makes subscription work 
ma very easy, and* everyone knows at least a few 
friends who would subseribe. Premiums for 
re ces for the bi from two subscriptions up. Start in to- 
day. Use the coupon to get sample 


copies and Premium Catalogue. 


Address.+sssecccccccccseccccce seesecceceeess 
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Four Collars 















Here's a new 
Sweater Coat with a 
big improved feature 
—the **four-in one” col- 
Jar. 

You can convert the 
collar to four different posi- 
tions, from a smart lapel 
» collar to a close-fitting turtle- 
= neck effect, as illustrated be- 
low. Knitted 'n the famous Blauvelt French Stitch, 
which makes a most handsome, elastic and durable 
garment. 





















SWEATERS 


are made in a great variety of smart styles for Men and 
Women. Every garment is full fashioned to a selvedge 
and HAND tinished,which makes it practically seam- 
less. The buttonholes are hand made and wii! not 
tray,tear out or enlarge. The pockets are reinforced 
and will not bulge or lose their shape 
Once wear a smart Blauvelt “ Full 
Fashioned "' Sweater, and you will 
never wear the ordinary kind. Any 
dealer can supply you if you ask 
him. It he won't, order from us 


Write for latest Style Book 
The Blauvelt Knitting Co. 
10 Campbell ee 


Newark, 



























THEY PRESERVE 
YOUR GUNS 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Ropes 
] saturated with Oil 
all air and mois- 
making Tustir ind 
an I 


“Marble? $ Nitro- Solvent Oil 


quickly dis 


all 











FREE ‘SAMPLE 
and catalog of 60 “Guar 
huntir specialties. 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 














This 
$10,000 
Book for 
SSD ,00 


This second revised 
edition of our Hunters’ 
and Trappers’ Guide, 
the acknowledged En- 
cyclopedia of Hunting 
and Trapping North 
American Animals, 
contains 450 pages, 
warned, bound in 
Leather and Gold, 250 
illustrations true to 


— BROS. 
ee = TRAPP 
GUIDE se 
Se 

























pature. 
Book is endorsed by 
3) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN} sportsmen of naticnal 








reputation, also by beth 
young and old trap- 
pers. Positively the best book on the subject ever written. 

Thousands of testimonials. It reveals Trappers’ Secrets; 
How to make Decoy. Bait, Traps; Lightning Method of Skin- 
ning; How to Handle Skins, but chiefly How and Where to 


Hunt and Trap Successfully 


It illustrates and describes all animals, their ge 









graph- 
ical locations, habits, mode of living, pre pee gatio jame 
Laws; detailed description of Skunk, Mink, Fox and 





Op um Farms, and how to raise them for profit, 
breeding, etc. Price, $2.00, express or postpaid. 

We are the largest buyers of Hides and Furs. bbe buy 
one skin or a car load. Ship tous and obtain 10% to 50 o 
more money than by selling at home. Hides Peach into 
beautiful robes; also other tanning. Our Magnetic Bait 
and Decoy attracts animals totraps, price $1.00 per bottle, 
postpaid, We sell Steel and Wire Traps. Write for Hide 
and Fur Price list; shipping tags sent free. Get copy of 
our Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide today. 


#.ndersch Bros., Dept. 62 Minneapolis, Minn. 




















ike 
Let bony Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, 
and glove making You never 1 
erally gain by 4 aling direct wit 

We tan deer skins with hair « 
or dress them into buckskin gl 
calf, cow, horse or ar 
tanned with the hair or 
odorless, mot f 
caps, men’s ar 
Get our i 





» robe, coat, 
g and gen- 






made ) rugs, gloves, 
’s garments when so ordered. 

1 which gives prices of 
t i prices 











“THE CROSBY N FUR C PANY. 
582 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Ve 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


“S\e Putman Boots. 


Standard Goon like a glove a2z¢d fit all over. 









We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civi! and Mining Engineers ‘Qc, 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”, Where not 
sold by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots at all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 
water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure $8 00 
and delivered in the U. S., Canada or Mexico fOLssrrsessrssseeseree . 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Just The Mitten You 
N eed For Roughing It 


If you’ re going to hunt or 
rough it during the cold weath- 
er months, the warmth of a mit- 
ten is almost a necessary pro- 
tection against the frost and 
the biting winds. ThisGRIN- 
NELL ONE FINGERED MIT- 2 
TEN is lined with Eiderdown 3 . j 
Wool and warm as toast, but Chills anc 
gives full freedom of your 


trigger finger. The colds are often the 


GRINNELL cause of serious disease—or 


One Fingered worse. Chills and colds are 


MITTEN practically eliminated by the 


use of Jaeger Underwear. 


is made of soft, but tough and long. 
wearing ** Reindeere’‘or Colt-skin, 
Will always remain soft and pli- r i ‘ 
able, even after wetting. The ’ Seven Weights to choose from 
warmly knit elastic wrist keeps J 
out the coland wind and permits J Recommended by 
ana to be pulled on or off ina J Physicians Everywhere 
hurry. if 
See these mittens at your deal- 
ers. If he will not supply you, M 
we'll se 1apair on approval > 
postpaid, on re sot of the prices Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
te eer $17 75, Indian Tan New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 maiden Lane 
2.00, Black Col 2s ti 2 og y Ren 
s It $2. . Bla k Colt $2. In writing at ze, leather pre- Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
erred and dealer's name. “Samp sles of lea AM aiid i on request. Phila: 1516 Chestnut St Chicago: 82 State St 


Morrison- Ricker Mfg. Company Agents in all Principal Cities 
109 Broad Street, GRINNELL, IA. 


Originators and Patentees of Ventilated and * Rist-Fit" Gloves 

















825.00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
$y D_50 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 








If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE,COMPANY, EW toKk 
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No Fishing or Hunting Trips 
\ COMPLETE WITHOUT 


BEACON: SFALL 


EATHER-TOP RUBBER SHOES 


You can’t find a better protection from snow or wet than 
these sort leather-top rubbershoes—neat,close-fitting andlight. 

The Rubber Shoe part or Over is made in two styles. The 
Rock Eim has a pure gum Ribbed Over without heel (see 
picture.) The Manitoba Over, with a heel, is made of pure 
Gum forced into duck 

The tops are of soft, pliable, durable and practically water 
proof chrome tanned leather, made in various heights 8 to 16 
ins., fitted with Copper Klondike Eyelets ana Rawhide Laces. 

The Soles are of extra tough pure Gum made 
to stand the hardest wear 

The usual price of the Rock Elm or Mani- 
toba, 10 inch height, is $4.50 per pair. 

Sold by shoe dealers everywhere. It 
you have trouble buying them of your 
dealer, send hisname. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


Ask for the Beacon Falls brand. 
Look for the Cross on every shoe. 
It insures satisfaction. 

Send your name and your 
dealer's tor Booklet D, which 
tells about good rubber foot- 
wear for sportsmen and out- 
door people, 


THE BEACON FALLS 
RUBBER SHOE CO. 
New York Chicago Boston 


Learn by Mail to ‘ 


Mount Bir 

















Game Heads 
Fishes and to 
Tan Skins. 


Most Wonderful 
Artin the World 


You can now learn 
the fascinating art of 
Taxidermy right at . bis 
home, by mail, and in 1 beaks ae Se 























ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 






Tents.......$1.40 up | Revolvers.......... $1.65 up 
Legyins, Pair...... «16 ** | Cadet Guns... 1.20 
Bridies.........cc.. 8 % 


Navy Repeat. Rifles 6.40 

Saddles ...... ---. 83.90 “ | Side-Arm Sword... .85 “ 
Shotgun............ 2.86 “* | New Uniforms...... 1.26 “ 
Largest’ stock Government Anction Bargains in the world. 
15 acres required for its storage. 344-page 1oro catalogue; 
over 300 lestrations. Mailed rs cents (stamps) 

Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums, Etc. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 601 B’ way, New York 























MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only., Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 

















A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 






which can be washed independently. 
A | omplete Departure from theold style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
out the se of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed 
iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

76 Park PL. WatERtTOWN. N. Y. 











your spare time. We teach you with complete 
success, and in a short time, how to mount birds, 
animals, trophies, etc. You learn real Taxidermy, 
including all the most carefully guarded secrets 
of the masters of the craft. By an entirely new 
method you learn in just a few lessons how to do 
exquisite work which will last for centuries. Only 
school of its kind in the world. Grand Prize 
and thirteen Gold Medals besides 35,000 success- 
- ful students, prove the 
value of our methods. 


One Student Says: 


“I would not take $500 for your 
lessons if I could not duplicate 
them. Your course is simply won- 
{{| derful. From October to March I 

made over $600 and attended to all 
| my other work,’’ ; 







or No Charge 


| Cost of course very low, 
‘| and wegiveyou anabsolute 
guarantee to refund you 
every penny paid us if you 
| are dissatisfied for any rea- 

Poeems| son whatever after com- 
“ i pleting the course. 


BIG PROFITS 


The demand for Taxidermists is increasing every year. 
Game is growing scarcer and thousands of specimens are 
now being mounted which only a few years ago were 
allowed to go to waste. Salaries of $2,000 a year and 
upward arecommon. You can easily make from $20 to 
$50 a month in your spare time alone and in the most 
pleasant and fascinating work imaginable. You begin to 
accomplish results right from the first. 


Mail the Coupon for the Free Books 


pest your name and address on the coupon brings you our 98esuet 
ig, handsomely illustrated book on Ta . copy of 4 Free 
‘axid Dipioma, Pictures 





tT jermy Magazine, Sample 0 
of Mounted Game and hundreds of Sample Let- e Coupon 
ters from students all over the worid. Post yourself .@ 

3 this splendid opportunity and our “ Northwestern 

Offer right away. Absolutely no obli- 

gations. Just your name and address on the y a Sch. of = 
coupon ora postal orin a letter brings you .@ Elwood B! maha 
the bedutiful tree books and full informa- ,@” Without any obligations, 
tion, free, prepaid. Don't wait. Sign .¢” send me free and postpaid, 
and mail the coupon NOW. the Free Taxidermy Books, 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL o Taxidermy Magazine,sample di- 
@” ploma, pictures of mounted game. 
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@ Here is the greatest thing that ever happened. 
Postal cards for Sportsmen. A series of in- 
tensely humorous and clever photos, of hunting 
and fishing scenes; in which every trick of the 
photographic art is employed. 





*I finally got him. 


"There is splendid rabbit shooting here.” 


@ You can have more fun to the square inch 
with these pictures among your friends, than 
with anything you ever saw in the photo line. 
Each picture is a scream. Match the “big 
fish" yarns of brother anglers, by sending 


them your “experiences.” Feathered and 


fur game scenes also for your hunting friends. 


Single cards, 10 cents each, post paid. Complete set cf 16 cards . . . $1.50 post paid 


SPECIAL OFFER ! Sixteen Months’ subscription to “‘Field and Stream" . . . . . . . All for 


1 Complete set of 16 Spoicsman’s Post Cards ie dt 
Total value ie only $2.00 
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SCHAUER, WELTER & CO. 


Late KONRAD SCHAUER 


KIJABE HILL, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Hunting and 
Scientific Expeditions 


Trips planned for Tourists 
Hunting of Big Game and all other African Animals 


PRACTICAL PRESERVING, PACKING AND abuses oF 
TROPHIES—MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE ~ -:- 


“KIJABE HILL” * SEND HEALTH RESORT THE Apc 


- The largest dealers in LIVE ANIMALS and AFRICAN CURIOS 








Literature, information and Esti: FRED), SAUTER, 42 Bleecker St., New York City 


mates free from our agent . 
























THE SPORISMAN’S VEST 

Absolutely Wind Proof. Light as a feather 
Only weighs 1% Ib 

Ideal for Hunting, Boating and At itomobiling 
Body lined with fines st Mocha Leather, four large 
pockets. Sleeves made of Mocha Leathe r, large 
cuffs. Fits snug around neck and wrists. Leather 
will not stiflen from wetting. Whip Cord, $5. 
~~ ms 87. oe $6. English Corduroy 

rown) isfaction g iteed « 5 
yetendel’ Wiles Gor Gataied deeceigtion, Can be worn all day long, without discomfort, they pro- 
L. A. NELSON, 225 West Ave. N.,LaCrosse, Wis. tect where protection is needed, the sole of the shvue. 








EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 








Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 






FIT LEAKS 
iss 


Be EES 


Yd (ceed MENDETS TS 


s rey They s mend all Lean , iastantly 

in granite ware, hot water bags, t cooking 

@ utensils, Pe. No heat, solder, poco or oe ene ae "ean use 

& them. Fit any surface. Perfectly smooth. Wonderful inv pation 
Housebold necessity. Millions in use. fend for sample package, 1 

Complete pk¢, asstd sizes, Se, postpaid. Agts wanted 

COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 1 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


















None genuine with- 
out THIS cord. 




















a Gokey Boots and Moccasins 



















a . Hand-Made— Waterproof Wm. N.Gokey 

b aie For Camping, Hunting, Sports. Uppers made of best ‘‘Moose”’ Shoe Co. 
7 me calf leather ; soles genuine “Rock Oak.” Skillfully hand- h 

Origi- made th Anatomical lasts, classy styles and 4th Street 

aatevs patterns. Catalog 33, Waterproof Jamestown 










of the 
Gokey 


and Moccasins 


Catalog 32, Golf, Yachting, 
Tennis, Street Shoes 


N. Y. 
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livery. They know the de- 
mand for our big 36-footer 
will be greater than ever and 
they won’t be left behind 
this time. 


She has “made good” on 
both Coasts, the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf, in the hands 
of the novice as well as the man 
who knows. Need more be said? 





We still have a few specials for 

: = promptacceptance. Write us about 

| — them. It will be worth your while. 
Hi a) 


eal " 
( RM Seagate) Le 


pe Mich have reduced the building of boats to a commercial mer+ 
cHandising basis, without sacrificing or slighting material or work- 
manship, or loss of individuality. 

The secret is perfect organization and the biggest boat works on 
earth. Many boats mean low prices—we build many boats. Our 
boats are built to stand inspection and criticism by the “boat wise’’ 
purchaser. 

We will gladly tell you about the boats we make—everything that 
goes on water from the largest to the smallest. Send today for the 
story of “On Northern Waters” which will help you select the boat 
you need. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 


26 Western Avenue MusKegon, Michigan 


i" [ :) vit 











¢ | i | | | 




















PELE OBOE 2 


ane 







Chicago ~ Detroit - New York 
Boster' - Philadelphia 
Seattle 


Wind dhe kedhedghadeddadadaheleston 


LZ a ae aw a Leda Ache hereeaeheatthende aed -ahechend chad hecde-deahadhardcthacacthectctherthecthecteadhachecthethacth hectare actin aches 





Don’t Get Left 


The wise ones are getting in 
their orders for early Spring de- 





= Andodinhaterkdehecdaod A eeoaichede heoth at EE EEE OTE ee a 
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Pipe Smok 
ipe Smokers vs. 
Other Smokers 
You fellows who havé gotten it into your heads that 
you ‘can’t smoke a pipe”’ are really rather unfortunate. 
For it’s a fact that smoke’s most blissful delights are 
reserved for the man with a real good pipe. Many a 
time you've envied him. 
More than likely, the fault is with the #ze—and not 
with either the tobacco or you. 
Not merely because of economy—but just for your own 
down-right com/fort—it will gay you to smoke a 


Briar ¢ Pipe 
(Made in England) 


This old English factory has been making better and 
better pipes for 61 years—ever since ‘French Briar” was 
discovered. Some of the white-haired workmen remain 
who were boys when the factory started. 

The rest of the men are sons of B B B pipe makers— 
and each man loves each B B B pipe that he works on. 


No Wonder These Are Good Pipes 


You can’t get a better pipe—you can’t get as good a 
pipe—as a BBB. 

Made in many styles—at several prices. Sold in nearly 
every towninthe world. Let us send you our illustrated 
book. Send us your dealer’s name on a postal, if he has 
no B BB pipes, and we will see that you get one. 


| Adolph Frankau & Co., Ltd., 127 West 23d St.,New York 


















[THE EVINRUDE DETACHABLE 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Attached instantly to Flat or Round 
bottom boat. Can be carried by hand for 
taking on train, etc. Over 7 miles an 
hour. Not pee dl by waves or spray. 
Runs through weed 

EVINRUDE “MOTOR co. 

























243 Lake St. Milwaukee, Wi.s 
GLASS EYES £23 2ssc— 
and Animals 
upplies tAso 


ists’ supplies y SUPP the dest goods and 
lowest prices, should send at once for our 
Complete New Catalog No. 54. Largest and 
éest stock of eyes and supplies in America, 
consisting of g/ass eyes, tools, skulls, shields, 
Jor cat- wire, tow, clay, etc. Best Imported Glass Eyes 
alog 54 at no advance in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 

ings—Sample card Free. Send forcatalog. It will save you money. It’s yours 
for the asking. We mount specimens of all kinds, true to life, by standard 
museum methods. Price list on mounting No. 88 Northwestern 











Sena’ 










Steel Fi ishing Rods 


There is no music so beautiful as the “Sing” 
of a reel. It clears the cobwebs out of your 
brain and puts new light into the eye. W hen 
you are tired out and * ‘things don’t look right” 
get out your “BRISTOL” and go fishing. <A 
week of real rest—fishing rest—when you forget 
all about business and work and family and 
everything else, and just have fun with your 
“BRISTOL,” is worth more than a whole season 
of hybrid recreation while your mind is still pot- 
tering over the old worries. 

Catalogue showing all kinds of “BRISTOLS” 
mailed free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton St. Bristol, Conn, 














The Hartung Bass Bait 


and other 


Fishing Trolls made famous by experts 
All fully guaranteed and sold under 
The Fish-Hawk Trade Mark 

rorr catalog and discount sheet now ready. 


Jobbers and dealers should send for it. Con- 


sumers can have catalog in natural colors upon request. 


HARTUNG BROS. & CO., 51 Waverly St., Jersey City, W. J. 














Sch. of Taxidermy 73 Taxidermy Building Omaha, Neb. 



















shoes. 


fort you had in them. 
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Cussin’ your Boots 


fortable is just as essential as keeping your Powder dry. We make Boots 
that fit, and which will give you no more fatigue than your ordinary street 


Experience is a good teacher. 
Witch-Elk make, and you will tell your friends about the pleasure and com- 
Catalog F Free. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 


in the woods does 
no good, but keep- 
ing your feet Com- 


Ask your dealer to fit you out with the 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Makers of High-Class Boots and Athletic Footwear 


of All Kinds. 
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The Best Judges of 
BARKER HUNTING SHOES 


are the sportsmen, guides and woodsmen who have worn them for 
over rr years. They say it is “the best ‘still-hunting’ shoe on earth” 


Light, Noiseless, Warm and Waterproof 


Send for’ “WhatThey Say”’ Leaflet. Beware of imitations. Sent express 
prepaid—8 inches hig, $4.50, 10 inches high, $5.25, 16 inches high, $7.00—if your 
local dealer will not supply you, 


WM. E. BARKER 112 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
































; Animals | 
ry and Birds 
be Mounted Expert 















HORSE POWER COMPLETE Absolutely Guarantee 
1, 2 &3 Cylinders, 3to 30 HP by a Responsibie™ 
concern. 
Write for complete catalog today-tells all about how these high grade motors are built in 
the LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD devoted exclusi ively to the manufacture of 
2-cycle motors. GRAY MOTOR co., 29 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 







EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH CLASS 
TAXIDERMY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
All work done by men who have had long 
experience and are experts in securing the most 
natural expressions and lifelike poses. 
Improved methods insure the greatest durability. 
Your trophies mounted by us will prove tasteful 
decorations, and perpetuate vacation pleasures. 
Beautiful Rugs Made from Big Game Skins. 

Our Free Book on Taxidermy gives directions 
for skinning animals and birds for mounting 
and our price list.¢ Write for it. 

MAX GEISLER TAXIDERMY CO. 
‘DEPT. C OMAHA NEB. 











Its Economy and Power 
Startle the World! 


| The Engine Runs on COAL OIL at a Fraction of Cestet Gasoline 
Thousands of these marvelous en- = 
gines—in actual use today—prove be- 
yond question that kerosene is the en- 
gine fuel of the future. The success 
of the ‘Detroit’? Engine is absolutely 
unparalleled. 

Demand is overwhelming. 

















Kerosene (common coal _ oil) 
= | runs it with wonderful economy. 
Were You Ever Lost? Kerosene generally costs 6 to 15c 


iess pers gallon than gasoline —and at 


THE KRAEMER] | sssoline is stil going up. Runs UE 
PATHFINDER ing parts. _ | 


moving parts. Light ar * pe rtable. 
YOUR FRIEND AND GUIDE 


Does work of engines weighing 
four times as much. Runs every 

} Remember tne hunting season is at 

Bhand, and you want the 


hing. 
ne The Amazing “DETROIT” 


The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ Trial—Direct From Factory 





st with other make 


ses? Send us your order at on Any engine you want from 2 to 20 H. P. sent on 15 days’ free trial—tested 








Style No.1, ‘35: Ne 0. 4, $2.00. immediately before shipping and ready torun, If dissatisfied—-every dollar you 
Manulactured by the have paid us for the engine ‘isa refunded. Prices lowest ever known for 
- high-grade, guaranteed eng 
U. S. COMPASS CO. | ‘The New Book is tendy—WRITE ! Tells all about these new wonders that 
Office: 411 Grand Avenue, mark a new era inenzines. Special introductory ‘pe ce on first “ Detroit ” 
Milwatikee, Wis. | engine sold in each community. Quick action gets it, Address 





Detroit Engine Works, 449 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 





ee ANYTHING IN THE BOATERNE Ul OFT. MOTORS: 98 H.-P. CATALOG ON RE VEST. 
<= FRUSCOTT BOAT MFG-CO= H MIC gore 


int Z.9-BROADY Neer 
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OUTFITTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 


LIGHT WEIGHT WATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS 
_ ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 








OUTING 


CANOE 
oo ABERCROMBIE’S PISHING 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 





DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE Co., 311 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AGENTs, NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO., AFRICAN OUTFITTERS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE F PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 


BEST DECOY EVER MADE; 














Eew:ay 
Atucol AVDA IY CAMP 
CORK FILLED 
GLASS EYES 
OILED— HAND 
PAINTED 













Weight, 7 oz. 
Price, $6 per doz. 
NATURAL DUCK CO., No, 626 Kans Avenue, TOPEKA, KANS. 


‘i<fa || RAIN-PROOF Yourself 


You will be absolutely rain-proof and have the 
most comfortable and up-to-date hunting gare 
ment imaginable if you wear a 


(HAMPLAIN 


Mark 


Hunting Coat. 





A new 14-tandle-power lamp for 
sportsmen. Generates and burns 
acetylene gas. Projects a bright light 
150 feet. Carbide and water are all 
you need, Tablespoonful of Carbide 
lasts three hours. Lamp prepared for 














| 
use in ten seconds. 
smoke, no glass to break. Will not 


Absolutely Safe 


Weighs five ounces filled. In camp, 


No grease, no 


| 


in the woods, on the water—the 


Every sportsman likes it 
because the fabric is soft 
and dressy, weil ventilated 
and rain proofed by the 
tamous PriestlyCravenette 
Process. Three large game 
pockets are conveniently 
arranged to distribute the 
weight evenly on all sides. 
Watch, tackle and ammu- 
nition pockets. shoulder 
gun rest, wide corduroy 
storm collar and other 
exclusive features fully 
explained in booklet which 
will be sent on request: If 
you cannot buy a Champlain 
Coat of your dealer we will 
send it by express prepaid 
for $4.50; long trousers to 
match, $2.50 
MEAD MANUF'G CO. 
105 College St., Burlington, Vt 









one best light for every purpose. 
Every lamp guaranteed, For 
sale at sporting-goods and 
hardware stores at $1.00. 
By mail if your dealer 














Worn 


on cap or hasn’t them. Send 

@ belt, both hands his name. 
are free with gun, Booklet will be 
knife or fishing mailed free 
rod. Hang it up on request. 


in your tent. Fasten 
it on the bow of 
your canoe or launch, 


John Simmons Co. 


oa 


=? 
- 


eer... 


wt 


+f 
¥ 


AS 














7 Franklin St. NewYork 














THE SAMUELL LIVE DECOY FASTENER 


No true sportsman can afford to be without it. Perfectly simple, easy to put 
on. Ducks can remain in water much longer as they have better use of their 
feet. Don’t splash water all over you when taking them up. One dozen 


will be mailed to any address for $1.80. 
A. H. PENEWITT, Easton, IIl. 














ie . 

Find out about the Lexington before you buy a Motor Boat 
If you want a boat that combines 
comfort w th speed and safety--that 
looks right, is built right a:d is 
priced right—don't buy till you get 
our free illustrated catalog describ 
the rg91ro Lexington—the 
“Quality Beat." Send for it today 
The Lexington is equipped with FERRO 


engines and reverse cears—the 
best marine engine built 


















LEXINGTON MOTOR BOAT CO.., 338 McClelland Bidg., Lexington, Ky. 
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“ HIS LAST CHANCE” 


ow Hard Luck B&™ 





a Series 
of 





BY 


FRANK STICK 
AND 


EDWARD V. BREWER 


** UNEXPECTED ” “HARD LUCK” 


@ This series represents a year's successful endeavor to carry out an idea. They are 
different from all other sportsmen’s pictures, which have invariably typified success, while 
here the hard luck side of field sports is given prominence. 

@ For lovers of good guns, good dogs and good shooting. Exactly suited for the walls of 
your office, den or camp. five in coloring. Considered as a present, whether for your- 
self or a friend, nothing can be*more appropriate, or more likely to be welcomed, than a 
set of these pictures. 

@ The prints we are offering you are the exact color reproductions of the original paintings 
in oil, on heavy plate paper, pebbled and ready for framing, size 15 x 22% inches. 

@ The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as they are going 
very fast, we would suggest your placing your order at once, as we cannot guarantee how 
long they will last. 


PRICE : 


Each picture without the magazine 
Any one with magazine, one year 


Rake oon $1.00 
. 6 -s 2.00 


Any two with magazine .- -* a 2.75 
Any three with magazine -_ - i ae Se 3.50 
Entire series with magazine - - - - - =- - 4.00 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
24.26 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Mi He Rock 


m ““The World’s Best Table | Water”’ 


eee 9 = 
To teach the regular care of| Here $ ig 
_ the teeth, a pleasant denti- NS 


frice is necessary. 


It's a treat, not 4 You 












ead 


















Martini (vin 
base) and 
Manhattan 
(whiskey base) 
are the most 
popular. Atall 
g00d deale: 


N 












because of its delicious efficiency. | 
The antiseptic, anti-acid uw > 
cream that is delicious with- 
out the presence of sugar, 
efficient without “grit” and 
all that is beneficial without 
any injurious effect. 
Trial Tube for 4 Cents. | fo) ly | 
COLGATE & CO., 
Dept. 43 55 John St, N.Y. 


No fuss, no trouble, no bother. Simply 
strain through cracked ice and serve. 
, | | G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford New York Londor 












THE PICTURES ARE POST CARD SIZE. 





3A FOLDING BROWNIE 


Takes pictures 34% x 5% inches. Equipped with menis- 
cus achromatic lens, F. P. K. automatic shutter with bulb 
release, automatic focusing lock and reversible finder. 
Has all the Kodak advantages of daylight loading and 
unloading, and is made and tested by Kodak workmen. 


Price with meniscus achromatic lens, $10.00; with Rapid Rectilinear 
lens, $12.00; other Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $11.00, 


00 EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Catalogue of Kodaks and 
$ 1 0. Brownies free at the dealers or by mail, ROCHESTER, MY. » The Kodak City. 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY 











Hotels, 

















Camps and Guides 


@ For sportsmen planning Fall Hunting Trips we recommend the 
following and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. 


_ Where to Go Information | Bureau, FIELD | AND STREAM | 











FOR SALE IN VIRGINIA 


By writing at once you may become pne of thirty 
to purchase and own one of the best hunting and 
fishing preserves in the South. Small sum will 
buy interest as good as owning whole property for 


your pleasure. Unlimited country to hunt. Abun 
dance of partridge or quail also wild turkey, deer, 
duck, squirrel, rabbit. Ordinary shot can bag twenty- 
five to fifty quail daily. lake four miles 





ing with rod and 
Property fo sur miles 


New Club House, Cook 


long, wide and deep. Best o 
reel for bass and other game fish. 
from station of Southern Ry. 








House, Manager's House, Water aa st Mil 1 (Corn 
Meal), Kennels. Telephone and R.F. Profit from Grist 
Mill will pay Miller and Mar ce s ; salary, and 

annually on investment. Country level, dry and 


healthy. Writer will be one of thirty. Interest one 
or two friends with you. Own your place to hunt 
and fish by the Fall. Only sportsmen interested it 
keeping up property wanted. Write for particulars. 


BOX 14 PETERSBURG. VIRCINIA 

















HUNTING IN 
THE MAINE Woops 





Deer, mo » partridcze and ’coon hunting: « th 
wilderness where the who tunity aa and each ie nent, with 
all the material comforts of home; thirty pu s and lakes thin 
of three miles; camps on Mt. Katahdin, Rainbow Lake, Hurd Pond 
reservat limited te 12 during hunt season, 6 during nt ye 
entire year; guides uttits; ppli urnished; mail 1 tual 
log camps. HERBERT M. HOWES, Debsconeag, Maine, 








Colonel Roosevelt 





PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS 


Removed to Virginia Beach, Virginia 
of sport to be had on the South Atlant 


Seaboard 


The best and greatest variety 
September and October 

Curlew. November, De ember and January: abundance of Qu 

of acres, well stocked and posted Canvasback and Black Duck, Re 

and Teal, Wild Goose and Swan, 


Trained dogs, guides and livery, and a perfect pointed Club House, 


twenty-five rooms. electric lights, steam heat, hot and { baths 


your wife and enjoy life, 


Cc. & L. P. BLOW, Virginia Beach, Virginia 


Rail, Snipe, Yellow Shank, Bay Birds, Willett ar 


EXCLUSIVE HUNTING RIGHTS ON 25,000 ACRES 


Furnishing _ first-class 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of qua'l, wild 
turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special attention 
paid to parties containing ladies. ‘Trained and untrained quail 
dogs forsale. Open Season—Nov. Ist to Feb. Ist, 


DR. H. L. ATKINS BOYDTON, VA. 


accommodations, guides, livery, 








Splendid fishing in the bays and creeks as well as 
in the salt water. Finest hunting, quail, deer, wild 
turkey, ducks, etc., at Naples, Lee County, Fla. Fin- 
est, safest, bathing beach in Florida. Excellent table. 
For descriptive pamphlet and terms address Dr. 
Herbert Caldwell, Mgr. Hotel Naples, care of 
COURIER JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 


A SPORTSMAN’S WINTER PARADISE 





learned the joys of wood 
craft and camp life while 
spending his college vacations with ‘Bill’ Sewal] at 
Hook Point Camps, Mattawamkeag Lake. Let 
“Bill” Sewall and his guides delight you also wit 
and moose hunting, trout, black bass and salmot 
fishing. Individual camps. Open fireplaces. Mot: 

boats. Canoes. ‘elephone. Camps under direct 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall. Circular free 
W. W. SEWALL, Proprietor : ISLAND FALLS, ME. 











HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice accommodations for 
ladies. 


gentlemen and 
Come and bring your wife. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, 


Buies, No. Carolina 








MOOSE, CARIBOU, DEER AND GROUSE 
Sportsmen, if you are interested in big 
game hunting, try my camps on the headwaters 
of the Tobique River. 
PERCY B. FALDING 


Perth, Victoria Co., New Brunswick 











ANTED—A few of the right sort of men, gen- 

tlemen and true sportsmen, to join me in form. 
ing a trout-fishing and shooting club at Batchawana 
Say, Lake Superior, 48 miles north of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Attractions and sport unsurpassed. If inter- 
ested, write for full particulars to 


S. B. NEWBERRY 
V. P. and Mégr. Sandusky Cement Co. 





Sandusky, Ohio 








FOR SALE , MEMBERSHIP 
in one of t 


BEST DUCKING CLUBS 
along the Atlantic Coast 


For particulars 
Address, “OWNER,” Care Frank Presbrey 


3 West 29th St. New York City 














DUCKING OUTFIT FOR SALE 
One Bugeye, 50x 14 feet, equipped with two15 H. P. Detroit gaso- 
line engines,new,twin propellers, speed of boat 12 miles perhour 
Sleeping acc smmodations for 12 me n, folding berths with springs 
and mattress oS. 
500 Cedar decoys, two sink boxes, and one whack boat. 
Entire equipment in perfect condition ane manayed by one of 
the best crews onthe bay. Pr ) 
This is one of tl € outlits us ed by r Ww. “Mitch: ll, as told in his 
The Sport of Kings” in February Field and Stream 


DR. Cc. E. MILSON, 533 Third St , CATASAQUA, PA. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Nowhere Else on Earth 


ARE THERE SO MANY 
ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 


TOURIST and SETTLER 


Thousands of Wonders Await the Pleasure Seeker— 
Thousands of opportunities the Settler. 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


The Road to the Pacific 

DINING CAR SERVICE BEST IN THE WORLD 
CONVINCING LITERATURE ON REQUEST 

L. H. Nutting, G. E. P. A, 366, 1158 or 1 Broadway, New York. 











a a 























ay DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE OF 


"'LWAYS READ THE K 
INDEX TO ADVER- 


TISERS’ PAGES—THEY 80 pages brimful of useful information, 
beautifully illustrated. The leading hotels 
WILL TELL SOME- ieveribod. with rates, city map, amuse- 


THING ABOUT THE ments, excursions, etc. The only reliable, 
complete Guide of City (Copyrighted). 


INNE R WORKI NGS Send 3 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 
OF THE MAGAZINE ATLANTIC CITY 


FREE INFORMATION BUREAU 
10 S. New York Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Mounted Moose, Elk and Deer Heads 


Four jarge mounted Moose Heads, with long, heavy, well-formed blades and tines 
Two large, Twelve-point Elk Heads, mounted with full neck to shoulder. Six large 
Eight and Ten-point Deer Heads, all perfect specimens of the very best grade. Large 





mericas Greatest Resort 

















Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer horns. Animal skin rugs and hangers, all at very rea- 
sonable prices. Duty and Express prepaid. You will profit by writing to me stating 


EDWIN DIXON 


Expert Taxidermist Main Street, Unionville, Ontario 


your wishes. 
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-Ghe VERY BEST! 





THE ORICINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


FOR 1910 
Ready about November 21. 








Free with the 
“Christmas Bystander” 





{MOU sJopso AINOA dRIq 





** Night in the Casino at Monte Carlo.” 
From the Picture by M. LELONG. 


Prices Post-Paid: (including fine premium plates) 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC.......$0.50 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS............. 50 
PEARS’ ANNUAL................... 35 


BLACK & WHITE........ —— 
HOLLY LEAVES... 
pe icitov neice .50 





GENTLEWOMAN................... .50 
LADY’S PICTORIAL............... 50 
BYSTANDER.................. ...... 50 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, enetisn Text 1.00 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, Frencntext 9,00 
ART ANNUAL, "sciesesscsmP (75 
STRAND MAGAZINE, ‘isc 15 


These CHRISTMAS NUSIBERS are the 
FINEST IN THE WORLD 


They should be ordered without delay, as they will be READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS 





_——— 


OF ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 
Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York. 


___ Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 
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Book, ‘Dressing for Health” sent free. 











MacKEY J THOMPsoy Best investment known for those 


seeking absolute security with a 
ARN MORIGAGE just but attractive rate of in- 
st. 


tere 
PAO INNESOTA ry 
weaiuaes Write me for Booklet A” 














VACATION 


Bermuda 


From New York. 700 Miles in Atlantic Ocean 


Return Tickets $20 and up 
s35.00 up TOURS 3:70... 


including Hotels, Shore Excursions, etc. 


By S.S. “Bermudian,” the Newest 


Largest, Fastest and only Twin Screw Steamer running 
to Bermuda. Sails 10 A. M., Aug. 27th, Sept. 7th, 17th, 
28th. Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Temperature cooler than at the Middle Atlantic Coast 
Resorts. Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and 
Cycling. Whole hedges of flowers in bloom. 


Quebec 


via Halifax, N.S , most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. Magnificent 
scenery: Northumberland Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and 
far-famed Saguenay River. S.S. ‘“I'rinidad” from New York Aug. 27th, 
10A M. Returning from Quebec Sept. 2nd. 

For illustrated pamphlets with full information apply to A. E 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO, Gen’l Agts.; Quebec 8.8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broad- 
way, New York; THOS. COOK & SON, Pass. Agts., 245 Broadway, 
649 Madison Ave., 264 and 563 Fifth Ave., New York, or any Ticket 
Agent, or QUEBEC 8.8. CO., Ltd., Quebec. 





The 
SSC ham OheteComn cette 


1S 


Wright’s Health 


Underwear 


It is economical because it wears and gives the greatest satisfaction. 
Costs no more than ordinary underwear. 


Also Wright’s Famous Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 


Permanently elastic, it fits and holds its shape indefinitely. 
‘omes in beautiful fabrics and colors. 


Ask your dealer for this superb underwear and be sure you get the genu- 
ine, with WRIGHT’S woven label Trademarks sewn to each garment. 
Union Suits and two-piece Garments 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 75 Franklin Street, New York City 











NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 








A Paradise for the Camper 
and Angler :: Ideal 
Canoe Trips 


@ The country traversed by the Reid New- 
foundland Company’s system is exceed- 
ingly rich in all kinds of fish and game. 

G All along the route of the Railway are 
streams famous for their SALMON and 
TROUT fishing, some of which have a 
world wide reputation. 

@Information cheerfully given upon ap- 
plication to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, Gen. Pass. Agent 








REID NEWFOUNDLAND CO. 


ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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identified. 


Deadfalls and Snares. 


Ie Ate RO ee 


of experienced trappers. 


Steel Traps. 


chapters on the care of furs. 


Fox Trapping. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 
seng’’ and ‘* Bee Hunting,”’ 








The Wealth of the Woods 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP 
YOU TO YOUR SHARE 


(Remember that Trapping means the destruction of Vermin, the natural enemy of Game.) 


Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. 


Infcrmation that will bring you money 


Bee Hunting. There are wild bees in all forests. This book teaches you how 

to find the bee trees and the honey. 
How to build and set traps of the materials the 
forests supply 5; 232 pages, 84 illustrations. 


Mink Trapping. A book of 183 pages, illustrated ; giving all the methods 
Mink furs are always valuable. 


All about the various makes, and how to use them 
333 pages, 130 illustrations, 


Devoted wholly to ways of outwitting the wariest of wild 
animals, Contains 185 pages, 62 illustrations of trapping devices. Price, 60c. 


Any two of the 6oc. books, or ‘* Gin- 
with Field and Stream one year, for 


Or the set of six books and the magazine a year for 


A wonderful, safe investment for all who desire to make expenses and more 
on their occasional trips to the woods. 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Bee hunting is profitable. Price, 25¢, 


Where they grow and how 


Price, $1.00 


Price, 60c. 


Price, 60c. 


Also 
Price, 60c. 


$2.25 
$3.75 
































$150.00 
Worth of Prizes 


FIELD & STREAM offers 
$150.00 worth of sportsmen’s equip- 








ment as prizes for simply introducing 


the magazine to your friends. 


No soliciting — just a little of your 
spare time. Contest begins Novem- 


ber Ist. 


Send for further particulars, en- 
. ” 


closing ~-cent stamp to cover postage. 








FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO. 
24-26 E. 21st St., New York City, N.Y. 















This book 
training and fully explains the methods em- 
ployed by the most successful trainers in de- 
veloping the setter and pointer The import- 
ant lessons are illustrated by photographs from 
life. The entire subject is covered and 
nothing is left to guess work. 
The amateur is told in lucid language how 
to make a dog a high-headed, stylish worker, 
stanch on his points, steady to shot and wing 
and a prompt, tender retriever. The instruct- 
ions for correcting the faults of bird dogs and 
keeping them up to their training are concise 
and easily understood. Every man that owns 
a bird dog or shoots in the field should read 
this book, Price, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


enables the novice to do his own 


Field & Stream Pub. Co., 26 E. 21st St., N. ¥. 
aeee 
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Tou Minimize Y our Merit 


by sending in a business card which does not rep- 
resent the best the worldaffords. Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards alone can convey the full ex- 
pression of the man who sends one in. Since 
these cards are unrivalled, unequalled, unap- 
proached; since they are the last word in card 
manufacture, no man. should jeopardize his en- 
trance to the inner office by neglecting to 
supply himself with 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


Send for a sample and detach the cards one by one. See 
the perfectly smooth edges after detachment. 
Every card always perfect. They 
make and save money for every 
user. Theywill for you. 
Send today—now. 












STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


€.K. HARRIS FISHER BUILDING 
GALES AcENT CHICAS 









Appearance of our neat card in case 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
33-35 East Adams Street, Chicago 
New York Office, 350 Broadway - 

















Don't Keep it to Yourself 


There are two ways of playing this outdoor game of 
fishing, hunting and camping, and all the things that the 
game implies. One way is to sit back and laugh at the 
other fellow in his “inferior” intelligence while he is 
making “‘breaks."” This is all right; helps the sport along, 
and teaches him how to do things. After the smoke has 
blown away, he has learned something. 

Another way is to help him by passing your knowl- 
edge along to him. _ Perhaps in consideration for him at 
the moment of his helplessness you would remain silent. 
But a sure way to reach him indirectly and in a much 
more eflective and considerate manner is through the 
columns of FIELD & STREAM. There are so many 
sportsmen that read FIELD & STREAM that you are 
sure to touch him, and you make a decided hit with him 
by telling him about it afterward. 

Now to make it worth while to you to tell us about 
the things that your experience has taught you, and 
which is of interest to fellow sportsmen, we will give you 
a year's subscription to FIELD & STREAM for all ac- 
ceptable hints about playing the good old game of life in 
the open. 

Don't send us any old hackneyed stuff that every 
sportsman worthy of the name should know, but some- 
thing really good. Just for fun address the Editor and 
let him decide. And the surest way to forget about it 
is to say, “I'll do it to-morrow.” 


FIELD & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


26 East 21st St-eet a - New York City 























GOOD 
THINGS 


are said about 
“WuiTE House” 
than of any 
other brand 
of coffee on 
the market. 


In 1,2 and 3 lb. 
Sealed Tin Cans, ONLY. 
Never sold in bulk. 























At any cost, we will maintain the 
high standard of quality of our 
“WHITE HOUSE” Coffee 

established and fortified by its 
manufacture and wide distribution 
during the past twenty years, and 
we guarantee it to meet with your 


approval if you like fine coffee. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CoO. 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


BOSTON - CHICAGO 
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‘*The Typewriter Without Frills’’ 








Simplicity means Durability. It also means Light Action, Speed and Fine Work. 


The sum of these is Economy. Typewriter Economy and Typewriter Satisfaction 


are best exemplified 


The RO YA l STANDARD 

The construction of the Royal comprises “‘All that is 
Necessary and Nothing More." All useless attachments 
and complicated devices have been discarded, and only 
that retained which contributes directly to Light 
Action, Speed, Fine Work and Durability. Hence, 


“*The Typewriter Without Frills.’’ 


Royal Typewriter Co. 
Royal Typewriter Bldg. 
364-6 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
A Branch in Each Principal City 























HOOKED! 


These black and | 


white cuts are mini 
atures of the four 
colored reproduc 
tion of twoof H.A 
Driscole's finest 
paintings of these 
two favorite game 


fish, the Trout and | 


ANGLE | 
I les GUIDE 








Breaking Water 


These reproduc: 
tions make a bDeau- 
tifui pair of pictures 
for your dining 
room ,othice,c ampor 
den, Sizeot these re- 
productions 1s 6x10 
and when framed it 
is hardly possible to 
tell them from the 








Small mouthed r 
Bass ---=— -~_| original canvas. 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 1910 EDITION 
The 1910 edition revised from cover to cover by 
Dr. R. Johuston Held and E. B. Rice 

For the man who is going into the woods to camp or fish 
this book 1s invaluabie, giving the best fishing waters, rail- 
roads and steamship lines reaching it, kina of fish to be 
caught, complete Game and Fish Laws revised to date, 
Special chapters on Trout, Bass, Muscalonge, Salmon and 
the Deep Sea Fishing Methods of angling, styles of cast- 
ing, tournament casting, surf casting, Camping, camp out- 
fits, camp cooking and a thousand and one practical hints 
for the Angler 


FIELD AND STREAM, AMERICA’S MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN 


Its stories and articles hy the best known writers of the day on big and feathered game hunting, artificial, 
live bait and fly casting, deep sea fishing, camping, woodcraft, canoeing and motor boating have made Fretp 
AND STREAM the favorite of the man who knows and inv: aluable to the man or youngster who wants to know. 

Our readers’ information service will tell you anything you want to know about the hunting, fishing or 
camping game. Our Where to Go department ‘will tell you How, When and Where to go, absolutely without 
charge, information which alone is worth the subscription price many times over. If you are a sportsman 
you will enjoy every issue of FIELD AND STREAM. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Field and Stream for 16 mos. regular price - : ° ° $2.40 
Angler’s Guide, 1910 ° . ° ° 55 
Hooked ! and Breaking Water “ - - .50 


Our Special 16 mos. Offer all for $2. 00 Total $3.45 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 East 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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HARPER &S BROTHERS 
NEW FICTION 








Max 


By By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. There are some stories one can’t tell about—it wouldn't be fair. “Max” 
is like that—the plot is so new, so fresh, so untouched, and the mystery of it has such alluring charm 
that one feels like an evesdropper in even hinting at the strange and delightful vistas the unfold- 
ing of the story brings. There is, however, one thing it seems right to tell—the story is a tale of an 


unusual personality, oy as “The Masquerader” was. You remember how “The Masquerader” held 
you, the varied delight of it all? Well, ““Max” is like that, only more so. It is a unique love story, 
for the heroine is also the hero. Illustrated by Frank Craig. “Post 8vo, cloth.........scceceeceecs $1 50 


The Heritage of the Desert 


By ZANE GREY Ilere is a new writer who is not afraid tu say things in his own way—and the things are 
all well worth saying. He gives us our West of a few years ago in a new setting and from a new 
point of view—but over all. is the thrill of the perfect story teller. Here is the tale of the taming of 
that wonderful horse Silvermane, and all through it runs the wonder of a strong man’s love for a 
strong woman—all under the purp le sky of the desert. A story of wide spaces, to remember all of 
one’s days. Post 8vo, cloth. ESS PCS OORTS-0O0 49 00000040000 0 bNEs COs 04s S 9960060060 0000000 ececee 1 50 


, 
Cumner’s Son 
By SIR G'LBERT PARKER This new book by Gilbert Parker is a collection of short stories mostly set in the 











islands of the South Sea under British dominion. They have the indescribable atmosphere a tropic 
land and the broad spirit of humanity that is born whenever the savage and the civilized are found 
living their lives side by side. Many of them are love stories, with the unusual motives and setting of 
the tropics, and all are characteristic Parker stories. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth........Net, $1 20 


Dixie Hart 


By WILL N. HARBEN.§ This new novel is in the vein of the author’s earlier work. It has an exciting plot, Mr. 
Harben’s characteristic humor, and a strong sympathetic appeal. Above all, the story has that delight- 
ful Georgian atmosphere which no one can imitate. With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, cloth...... 1 50 


Other Main Travelled Roads 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Many readers and many critics say that Hamlin Garland never wrote anything 


better than “Main Travelled Roads,” to w ge ch book “Other Main Travelled Roads” is designed as a com- 























panion volume. This is not a collection of new stories, but a grouping together of those stories, 
several not before published, which were written at the same time and under the same impulse. 
ns NE ne ia ee lee ahs S Sis wee Siew eae Pe ee ee ee saute Oe Oe eee soecesecceos 2 
’ e 
Pan’s Mountain 
By AMELIE RIVES. A story of the heights and depths of human feeling. An English poet and a girl 
wholly pigan—a worshipper of Pan and of the other woodland deities—live out to an unforgetable end- 
ing their great drama of love amid the beautiful Italian Lakes. The gir! is the incarnation of life and 
joy, of love and sorrow. Only the author of ‘The Quick or the Dead?” could have written this story, 
and it is in every way worthy of her. Post 8vo, cloth ....scceceseveveee eesave=s 94450400 ccocsee 1 50 
e 
A Successful Wife 
By G. DORSET. A narrative of heartheats—wifehood through a woman's eyes. For the first time in fiction 
is this done clearly, cleanly, truthfully. The gir! grows into woman and the woman becomes a 
wife amid the surroundings we all know. She tells us exactly what her strus was. And she was 
first of all a poor little stenographer in New York. It is a thrillir ng life exper from first to last. 
Four Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Post Svo, Cloth...... cccecccesccsecccceceves coor 1 
° ° 
The Fruit of Desire 
By VIRGINIA DEMAREST. This novel is written by a successful author with a wide reputation in a particular 
field. Because this novel is of a totally different kind, the author has taken an assumed name, that 
the book may be received wholly on its merits. Both the hero and heroine are normal, likable per- 
sons, but they are forced by circumstances to take an unusual view (pure and clean) of love and 
marriage. Post Svo, cloth... .cccccccccccccccser coerce eecceeecccserevcevesecereressccees coscclvee, 2 98 


Fraternity 


a a 
ANKONY™MOUS. This remarkable letter from J. Pierpont Morgam makes clear the value of this book 
and, consequently, the reason for its re-publication: 
ee Harrer & Brotners, New York City. Gentle men, —I am glad to hear that there 


a prospect of your being able to republish ‘Fraternity. ia cons ck it one of the most 
helpful books published during these latter years that has come under my cognizance. It 
exemplifies the spirit that should animate human kind in the endeavor to develop civilization 
through real co-operation. To me it has been a sort of an inspiration, and I cannot but 


believe that great good will come from an enlarged promulgation of its orinciohes. Very 
truly yours, (Signed) J. Prerpont Morcan. 
Post Sve; Dente BASES, THR PONE oinccsscs0 sie 66seesiseseieensséssctevessiisiassesniennse. 2 


A Chariot of Fire 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. A working-man is seeking a means of reaching his humble home, 


miles away, overwrougmt with anxiety for his boy, who has been crushed in an accident. The father, 








denied elsewhere, makes his appeal at the door of a private house. The author has written nothing 
more appealing and dramatic than this description of the rush onward, the glimpses through the 
darkness in that swift flight, and the underplay of emotion. Illustrated. Uniform with ‘Toy-Shop” 
Series. 16mo, cloth, ens ati SN <é cicudinha cee askcbentiee ee 1bba~e Andes akeusbascdewee Net, 50 
- ° 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK . 
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NOT FOR FARMERS ONLY 
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is not only 


The Leading Journal of Agriculture 


and positively 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


but also 


The One Weekly devoted to Country Life which 
no Suburban Resident and no City Owner 
of a Country Place can afford 
to be without 





Best Reviews of the Crops Best Accounts of Meetings 
Best Market Reports Best Everything 








SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 
Three Years or Three Subscriptions, Three Dollars 
Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 Cents 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. 


It will pay anybody interested in any way in country life to send forthem. Address the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
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Let Us Send You on a Trip 
@ Something new in every "Round the World 








’ Tr \ 1 the field covered b the 
number. That’s why 40,000 new TR: CAVEL MAGAZINE. “In it appear, articles 
people are reading OUTING from the pens of well-known travelers wt have 

z visited every land, bringing to the reader the vivid 
now who were strangers to it portrayal of the people, places and things they have 
seen. Surope with its picturesque pe les, its archi 
a year ago. tectural opivads rs, and its t restil : life; Spain, 
France, Germany, England, Holland, Russia, Scan 
@ November ranges from dinavia, all these come in for their shade of att ention 
" the cities, the countries, the peoples, the arcl 

horseback travel in the Rock- tural wonders, ancient castles, magnificent 
ss . hs : buildings, gaily thronged streets, intimate pictures of 
ies to the simple life in Jamai- the life of the people, in such a xe ct 










ca—from the REAL DANGER cin cuk.dakr gue seameee = 
OF ATH LETICS to the invasion se —. pon ws ar 
of the English starling. of hoary age 


@. Photographs of the new and Syria under the yol 


all these will be show 





football, golf champions, and a ee oe country 
nature yeauty, its owering 
a dog that plays baseball. majestic canons, its marvelous « 


tive Indian life,—America in ; 


@, OvuTING for 1911 will be the = lis aenciiak tao = an 


@ No periodical ae a subject 


realization of our ideal—a the TRAVEL. MAG jAZINE. Bg sagg he gel 
complete mirror of the body those in any. magazine pub = “Without "a word 
- “ e e a i e P WISE hot a ore 
and spirit of outdoor life in all of text the pictures alone would make a magazine 
its forms of compelling interest. Supplementing the entertain 


ingly written text the interest is irresistible 


@ Isn't it worth $1.50 to have all this wealth of 
¢ All news-stands, 25 cents. $3.00 travel, knowledge and fascination for a whole year? 
a year. Send fifty cents in stamps = a we u will find it the best investment you 
to-day for three months’ trial sub- 


scription. McBride, Winston & Co 


X 449 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Liberal offer to local sopre- Please send me *“‘TRAVEL” for one year, I en- 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


close $1.50 in payment. 


Name 




















(OUTING PUBLISHING, COMPANY | OTL AAAI INES: 
Kem SIS FIFTH AVENUE * ) > \/ NEW YORK CITY F. S. 11-10. 
: | Add 50c for Canadian postage. 
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AND NOW—— 
What About November Recreation? 











“Mostly Shooting” this time, as the cover indicates. 
Articles that will interest you whether you are going 
shooting this Fall or not. To quote a few titles: 


DUCK SHOOTING ON THE ILLINOIS 
HUNTING GRIZZLIES ON THE ISKOOT 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN “SHOT OUT” COVERTS 
BRANT SHOOTING ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


But there is a whole lot besides in this number. You will laugh over the corking story by 
Harris Dickson, “‘Sallie’s Bear Cub.’ And you will be surprised to hear that one of our 
writers has discovered a new waterfall, 400 feet high, in Newfoundland. 

You will have, in addition, all the practical and helpful articles that have made RECREATION 


famous, such as ‘Fishing Rod Making at Home,” the story of “The RECREATION Hunt- 
ing Knife,” “Selecting a Sporting Rifle,” “The Bird Dog,” etc. 


The cover of November RECREATION is 
more than a cover—it is a work of art. It is 
one of the finest photographic reproductions in 


: colors ever shown on a magazine; and it is 
from real life, not the dream of an artist. It is 

Sik. 9Gy, ss a cover you will want to frame for your den. 
wd AY We have ready for free distribution a booklet 
. Ye “ about “Daniel Boone and His Brother.” His- 
; i LAX 


EN fy torical, yet a mighty interesting tale of these 
wire frontiersmen. We want every man who is 
sities ’ interested in outdoor life to have this booklet 
whether he reads RECREATION or not. A 
postal will bring it and it will show you as a 
sportsman a sure way to get the most out of 
your recreation. 

Now a few more words about the magazine, 
RECREATION. You may have the November 
and December numbers of RECREATION 
for 1910 and all of the numbers of 1911 for 
only $2.00. The regular subscription price is 
$3.00 a year. We want to get you acquainted 
with RECREATION. 

If you do not know RECREATION well enough to accept this offer without being shown, 
send 25 cents for the November number and then, if you like it, clinch the above offer by sende 
ing us $1.75 additional. Remember the booklet, “Daniel Boone and His Brother,” is free, so 
send for it today. 








RECREATION K— 24 West 39th Street NEW YORK 
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\FREE PXrGE 
| CATALOG - Write forit Now 


Contains list of 3,000 magazines, newspapers 
and Club offers. It is the handsomest and 
most complete Magazine Guide ever published. 
It is crowded with profitable-to-you sugges- 
tions and you cannot afford to be without it. 

- The name, “J. M. HANSON,” is the accepted 
stamp of reliability and promptness in the magazine field. This Catalog 
for 1911—F REE for the asking—will 


Save You Magazine Money 


Why experiment with others? J. M. HANSON’S is the largest Magazine 
Agency in the world, and is known everywhere. Your address on a postal secures 
this valuable book FREE. 

Send us your name and address today! We do the rest. 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
220 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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J.M. HANSON Ss 
Magazine Agency| 
Lexington. Kj 
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yaa -] THREE OF A KIND f= Ba Loy aE 
“| THE AMERICAN SHOTGUN 


By Charles Askins 

Part I is a careful description of the different types of shotguns and their 
varied uses and adaptability. Measurements and diagrams are given by which 
the prospective purchaser is able to discover what he wants and to recognize 





it when he sees it. 

Part II tells all about wing-shooting, the various methods, snap versus wing- 
shooting, binocular or one-eye aiming, etc. It is a practical book for men who 
want to know how to select the right gun and to use it after they have found it. 
Size 534 x 814 inches. Cloth Binding. 


Ready in November 


Numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


By Robert Sloss 

Is a plain, practical discussion of the things that every man needs to know 
if he is to buy the right car and get the most out of it. The various details of 
operation and care are given in simple, intelligible terms. From it the car owner 
can easily learn the mechanism of his motor and the art of locating motor 
trouble, as well as how to use his car for the greatest possible pleasure. A 
chapter is included on building garages. 
Price, $1.25 ne’. 





ITS SELECTION, 
CARE AND USE 


“loth, 434 x 714 inches. Just Published 


THE ROBINSON CRUSOE LIBRARY 


This “BAEDEKER OF THE WOODS” 
fully explains the art of living comfortably and healthfully in the open. 
clothing, medicine and equipment are all taken up in detail, supplemented 
by a vast fund of general information for the outdoor man or woman. 





Food, 

















BACK WOODS CAMP 
SURGERY and 
MEDICINE 


By Dr. Chas. S. Moody 
‘*This book is one which 
the camper should 
have near him.”—Portland 
(MWe.) Express. 
Cloth. Price, $0.75 net 
Flexible Leather, 1.25 


always 


Three Volumes, 414 x 7 inches. 
Cloth Case. 


CAMPING and 
WOODCRAFT 


By Horace Kephart 

‘*“The book of Camping 
and Woodcraft is one of the 
most alluring and easily the 
most manual of 
camping now available.”— 
The Chicago Evening Post. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 net 
Flexible Leather, 2.00 66 


complete 


Bound tn Flextble Leather. 
Price per set, $4.00 net 


COOKERY 


By Horace Kephart 

‘* The most useful and val- 
uable book to the camper yet 
published.” — Grand Rapids 
flerald, 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 net 
Flexible Leather, 1.50 ** 
Enclosed in Heavy 








DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 
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Life’s 
Hell Number 


Coming on 


November /7 





Remember, 
That LIFE is the only 
periodical in this country 
that contains 


TIME TABLE OF COMING 
SPECIALS 


(Subject to change without notice.) 


Nov. 3—Great Thanksgiving Num- 
ber. A pictorial marvel. 
Nov. 1o—Horse Show Number. 


No Information. 








It is a mental rest cure for Frivolous, fashionable and funny 
only ten cents. Progressive Nov. 17—Hell Number. — Wonder- 
Ry tode oil ; | c fully wicked. 

-verybody, a over the Radical Nov. 24—Goody Goody Number. 


country, is talking about it Fearless Saturated with Saintliness. 


“very , is reading it. Dec. 1—Great Christmas Number. 
Ey wa body “ ’ ead “s Independent One Hundred Pages or more. 
You are, aren’t you: 


Dec. 8—Adam and Eve Number. 
To miss a copy is a calam- Trenchant When you see it you'll be glad 
ity. Cheerful they fell. 
The best way to avoid this Artistic Others coming, 
is to become Joyful 


A regular subscriber. 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE. 

There are two ways to subscribe to 
LIFE. 

First: A three months’ trial sub- 
scription for one dollar. Canadian, 
$1.13 ; Foreign, $1.26. Open only to 
new subscribers. No subscriptions re- 
newed at this rate. This offer is net. 

Second: One Year for five dollars. 

Send your name and address im- 
mediately to 





LIFE, 
1 West 31st Street, N. Y. 





One Hundred Page Numbers of Life soon 


Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 
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jams 


You shave for the 
sake of appearance. 
You should use 
Williams’ Shaving 
Stick for the sake of 
comfort, while shav- 


ing and afterward. 


* Shaving 
Stick 


the face 


All of the qualities which 
have made Williams’ Shaving 
Soap famous—the quick abun- 
dant lather, the thorough 
softening, soothing, antiseptic 
properties—are found in 


* Quick& Gasy 


Wi | li la ms Shaving Powder 


put up in a convenient, hinged- 
top can for shaking out upon 
the moist brush. 


Both Williams’ Shaving Stick and Williams’ Shaving Powder are put up 


in the Williams’ Patented Hinged-Cover Box. 


Williams’ 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Samples of either 


Shaving Stick or Williams’ Shaving Powder mailed on 


Address: THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 





